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marked with an X being written by him; as was indeed the 5 - 
| whole 6ighth yolume-by- Addiſon and himſelf, without. the 


JF Si See the Bee, affiftance of Steele. Several little epigrams and ſongs, - 


with na Aﬀeriſk were wri | * 
Having regularly made his progreſs in the ſecretary of 
ate'ꝰs office in Ireland; upon the arrival of his late majeſty 
in England, he was appointed under-ſecretary to Addiſon, 
and chief ſecretary to the lords juſtices of Ireland. He was 
made likewiſe deputy clerk of t 


vol. Il. P* which have 4 good deal of wit in them, together with the 
 _ epilogue to © The Diſtreſſed Mother, which had a greater 
run than any thing of the kind before, were alſo written by 
Mr. Budgell near this time; all which, together with the known = 
affection of Addiſon for him, raiſed his character fo much, 
as to make him very generally known and talked of. Upon 
the laying down of the Spectator, the Guardian was fet up; 
and in this work our author had a hand along with Addiſon 


and Steele. In the preface ap wat ng + muy papers marked . 
To 57 Budge. * 


he council in that kingdom; 
and ſoon after choſen member of the Iriſh parliament, where 


he became a very good: ſpeaker, He acquitted himſelf in 
all theſe poſts with great exactneſs and ability, and with very 
ſigngular difintereſteaneſs. In 1717, when Addiſon became 
N — 91 ſecretary of ſtate in England, he procured for Mr. 


udgell the place ef accomptant and comptroller general of 
the revenue in Ireland, and might have had him for his under 


fecretary; but it was thought more expedient fer his 3 
Itheſe 


| ſervice that he ſhould continue where he was. He he 
_ Teveral places till 1718, at which time the duke of Bolton 
was appointed lord lieutenant. His gtace carried over with 


him one Mr. Edward Webſter, whom he made a privy coun- 


ſellor and his ſecretary. A miſunderſtanding ariſing on fome _ 


account ot other, between this gentleman and Mr. Budgell, 


the latter treated Mr. Webſter himſelf, his education, his 
abilities, and family, with the utmoſt contempt, ' Mr. Bud: 
gell was indifcreet enough (for he was naturally proud and 


full of reſentment) to write a lampoon, prior to this, in 
which the lord heutenant was not ſpared ; and which he pub- 


_ Tiſhed in ſpite of all Addiſon could fay againſt it. Hence 


many diſcontents aroſe between them, till at length the lord 


Heuftenant, in ſupport of his ſecretary, ſuperſeded Mr. Bud- 
gell, and very ſoon after got him removed from the place of 
_  accomptant-general. Mr. Budgell, not thinking it ſafe to 
continue longer in Ireland, ſet out for England, and foon © 
_ after his arrival publiſhed a pamphlet, repreſenting his cafe, 
imitled, A Letter to the Lord , from Euſtace 2 5 


5 advertiſement. to 


3 
. 
"INF; 


1 85 U EL 
e e Ireland, and lats ſecretary to 


5 * Pa e ee lords juſtices of that kingdom: 


. Eleven hundred copies of which were ſold off i in one — 2 ſo. 
{1 = Was: ae of the public in that particular. After- 
Wards, in the Poſtho hoof Jn. 17, ee, e publiſhed an. 
had been ſpread to has and * 5 ny ane af 
_ to declare in all companies, that his life.was attempted. by 
bis enemies, Which deterred him from attending his. ſeat j is | 
arliament. His behaviour about. this time made many of 
friends conclude: him delixious 5. his paſſions were cer- 


| taint very ſtrong, nor were his vyanity and jealouſy. leſs 10. 


Addiſon, who: had reſigned the ſeals, obs Was ned. into 
mme country for che ſake of bis health, found it impoſlible to 
ſtem the tide of oppoſition, N was eyery where running 
againſt his kinſman, through the influence and power of the 
duke of Bolton; and therefore diſſuaded him in the ſtrongeſt 
terms from, publiſhing his caſe, but to no manner of purpoſe ; 
"Which made bim tell a friend in great anxiety, thar Mr. 
+ Budgell-was-wiſer than any man he ever knew, and yet he 
“ ſuppoſed the world woul banal, believe, dat he ev 


„ 3 to his advice. . 
Mr. Budgell's great and noble. PR lord Halifax, its. | 

g e in 1713 he had dedicated a Tranſlation ef Theophraſ- 
+  tus's Characters, was dead; and lord. Orrery, who held him 


in the higheſt eſteem, had it not in his power to ſerve him. 
Addiſon had indeed got a promiſe from lord Sunderland, 


that, as ſoon as the preſent clamour was a little abated, he 


N do ſomething for him; but that gentleman's death, 
happening in 1719, put an end to all hopes. of ſucceeding at- 
court, where he continued nevertheleſs to make ſeveral at- 
tempts, but was conſtantly kept down by. the he Sou of the 

duke of Bolton. In 1720, the fatal year of the South Sea, 
he was almoſt ruined, for be loſt a 20,0001. in it. He 


tied afterwards to get into parliament, at ſeveral places, 
and ſpent 5000 l. —— in unſucceſsful attempts, which com- 


1 pleated his ruin. And from this period, he began to behave 


and live in a different manner from what he had done before; 


wrote: libellous pamphlets againſt Sir Robert Walpole and 
the miniſtry, and did many unj juſt thi things in regard to his 


relations, being diſtraQed-in his own. private fortune, as in- 

deed he was judged to be in his ſenſes. In 1727s he had 
lool. given ie by the ducheſs of Marlborough, to whoſe-- 
| huſband, the famous duke, he was related by Ba mother's - 


ny with.a view to his getti 


ag e She knew 


SEG 8. 
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EL 


at be had a allent for: peaking b that he ws ak 
quairted with -buſiticſs, und would pro = 
again _—_—_—_—— But this 5 
een In 130 de Cloſed . the writers 
1 | are fiſhed mn papers in the 
Clint: Ae pub alſo -about che eps 
other pirtes Ef 4 Lare naue. In 1533 he began 4 
12 *The Bee; which ontimied for 
f Hundred Numbers, chat bound into ei N 
A SOL 'of this work, Dr. Tindal di 
ö 5 Kad 2000 l. leſt him; und 
World be d at uch a of, wa a- man entirely un- 
related de fv, 0 che xchubio 2 — next heir, a nephew 
E of R ow England, imme- 
„bed. e ae 


. 1 5 þ 8 | 1 ee PE POR "ON l, 
ke 8  whate er he pleaſe except my v WE TOY 


had ſome hand in publiſhing Dr. Tindat's 
3 e for he often talked- of 
another additional volume on the fame fſubjeR; but never 

publiſhed it. However he uſed to enquire very frequently 
after Dr. Conybear's health, who hall been employed by 
her late majeſty. to anſwer the firſt volume, and 5 
with the deahery of Chriſt-Chutchy for his pains; Sings 
_ 4. he hoped Mr. Dean would live a little longer, that he 
TY , kave the pleaſure of malcing him a biſhop; for he 
intended very ſoon to publiſh the other: volume of Ta, 
4 which would certainly do the buſineſs? 1 | 

Aſter the ceſſation of © The Bee,” he became ſo lud in 
ds, that he was reduced to à very unhappy ſitustion. 


le got hitmſelf called to che bar, and CARAT for- 1 


in the courts of law; but finding himſelf incapable o — 

any progreſs, and being diſtreſſed to the utmoſt, he 

mined at length to make away wich himſelf, eee 

in 1736, he tock a boat at Somerſet ſtairs, after Aline 

bert with. ſtonies, and ordered the waterman to ſhoot! 3 
idge; and while the boat was going under, threw himſelf 

into the river, Where he periſhed immediately. Several days- | 

before, he had been viſibly diſtracted in his mind, and almoſt 

mad, Which makes ſuch an action the leſs wonderful. He 

Was never matried, but left one natural daughter behind 


him, who afterwards took his name, and was ſome . 15 
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© wires e e 
1 dee Wooden oa & a appr me” 0 DE." 
txtije.gr =>, «but, ingenious. and encertaining : and his 88 


in his compoſitions. A friend, whoſe name was Bruno, con- 


* 


5 church muſic.” In 1502, he was appointed organiſt of 


* 


E 


eee of a very fine young Jad 


345 729X810 ehe e batt. 5; uy 2104 gr io at nes RN 


but to make the words chme out of the mouths of Bis . _ 
by labels, on which theyr might be written. Bruno, think- 
ing him in earneſt, did ſo, as ſeveral fooliſb painters did . 
after him; who, improving upon Bruno addeit anſwers to 
e their „eee, _ 2 WE e 
pn; Nee nan tr of 8 . 1 5 1 S 
e .. enen I; . 
- BULL: (Jour), 2 celebrated dba Aion: © in * 
—— Elke erg Is 86, — fer 
| this: 15 u- 
mitted” ED of muſic at Oxſord, having been; a' prae⸗ e : 


7% d 2 


. 1 * : | 210 ch 
-yccompany him; — — 3 gory mbar d 
Upon dis Purean was TO 2 flip of Te e Were 


guliarly elegan chat it " may in- that reſpect be alto 
rok 21 5 with i epi and is certainly ſu uperior to that of 
moſt Engliſh writers. A conciſe epitaph, which he 2 . 
0 Ys. is worth HT opt „ 
can there more be ks. A 


r 


** bp Was, ſhe is, (what 
On earth che felt in heaven the ſecond maid. 


E . 
hs was as pleaſant in his converſation, as he was ingenious , 


1 him one day how he might give more expt᷑eſſion to We 1 8 
his ſubjec, Bufalmaco anſwered, that he bad nothing to do, 


titioner fourteen years 3:24 we are told, would have pro“ Britann. 
eeeded in that unlverſity, bad he not met, ſays Wood, with Athen. 
clowns and rigid puritans there, that could not endure Or n- 


_ the-queen's chapel; and the year after, das created dofitos 3 
in the univerſity of 1 He was greatly admired 

for his fine hand upon e organ; as well as fe his compo- - 
ſitions. Upon che e Mablimhment of Greta college, he 

was the firſt pralelſor of muſic there 3; and, not᷑ being 

able to ſpeak: Latin, was permitted to deliver his lectures in Ward's | 
Englifh.: this was th eng of queen Eliza: Lives of 


tirough 'the managem 
beth, nie had and i 6. he went profeita Profeſſarts 


| abroad for th note of is beds. and travelled into 
, OW? - France 


= an - va 1. 1 


Swi — acherehe.difiinguiſhed himſelf in his . 
be Wood, art, to the aftoniſhment of foreigners. Ward relates, that, 
upon the deceaſe of Elinabeth, Re became chief ortaniſt to 
"1 king James: he was certainly in the ſervice of prince Henry, 
his name ſtanding firſt in the liſt of that prince d muſicians 
in 1611, with a falary of. gol, per annum. In, rer he 3 
quitted England, perhap becauſe his art grew out of faſt 55 
and went to reſide in e Netherlands, Where he Was as | 2, 
ted into the ſervice of the . Wood ſays, Be Ted . 
at Hamburg; others, at Lubec. There is a picture of him 
et remainin in the muſic-ſcho6] at 'Oxfo 55 Ward has 
given a long liſt of his com mpolitions in manuſcript)" but the 
| only 9 in print are his leflons in the collection, intitled 


. Paytheme- ho the Maidenhead" of the firſt muſic, that ever 


2 was printed for the virginals. * He appears from ſome 


Hawkins, leſſons in this work, to have poſſeſſed a power of execution 


* on tdie harpſichord; far 1229 7 Ar gy Pa HAGER 1 
eee me e e e een ben RL) 
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The ng of BULL. (Gronoz), biſhop of St. David's, 3 


_ eBull, an ancient family in Somerſetihire, and born at Wells in that 
dert Nelſon, county, March 25, 1634. His father dying when he was 


755 p · "He but four years old, he was left, with an eſtate of 200. a rar, 


to the, care of guardians, by uhom he was firſt placed at a 
grammar-ſchool i in Wells, 2x0 He was en at the free-ſchool 
of Tiverton'in Devonſhire. He was entered a commoner 


Wood. in Exeter college, Oxford, 1 l, 1648. Being \now 


tranſp lanted from the ſtricteſt es to more manly liber- - 
ty; he neglected his ſtudies to purſue pleaſure; but ſtill his 
genius diſcovered itſelf. As be had naturally a cloſe: ſtron 

: Vay of reaſoning; he ſoon. made Himſelf maſter of logie, 8 


5 5 5 i reputation of a ſmart diſputant. Refuſing to take 


the bath to the commonwealth of England (A), he retired in 
— 1649, with his tutor Mr. Ac kland, to North-Cad- 
ury'in Somerſetſhire. In chis retreat, which laſted till he 
was xg years of age he had frequent converſation with one 
of his ken, who good ſenſe ener d eee . 


. * 32 75 . A 


1105 The r, office: being DI ebe, vithout 8 king or houſe of | 

liſhed upon the myrtherof king Charles lerde,  Whoeyer lyſed. to take this 

; "Le; it was declared, the time "engagement, was difqualified thereby 5 

5 -w come, England- gel be governed from: holdigg any pla or office in the 

2 2 commoenwealtk by patſiament ; church or in Rate j and they who had 

8 5 4 this oath w H. and ordered no employment to loſe, were to be de- 

. : $0 be taken by thè fu jets, that hari prived of the benefit of the Jaw, an and 1 
oz: 96 0 de true and faithful to the com- to be diſabled from ſuing in any; di 


ebe Ea, © TG a nn þiſhop Bull. 3 
SME ; "> <1 | . $20 3 a £ 


0 1 1 tons fad plat 7 her affoRionate recom 


; 2 Es a to. hen brother of that religion her own conduct 208 


i phat; adorned, ſhe won him from every tincture of light- 
| neſs and vanity, and influenced him to 5 ſerious proſecution . 
of his ſtudies, . He now put himſelf, by the advice of his Neiſon. 
| | ardians, under'the care, and boarded in the houſe, of Mr. 
William Thomas (B), rector of Ubley in Somerſetſhire,, 
from whom he received little or no real improvement; but 
the acquaintance. he made with his tutor's ſon,” Mr, Samuel 
1 made ſome amends. This gentleman perſuaded 
him to read Hooker, Hammond, 3 and Epiſcopius, 
with Which he ſupplied him, though at the hazard of his 
father's diſpleaſure, who never found any of thoſe books in 
his an ell without diſcovering viſible marks of his diſpleaſure 
gue from what quarter they came, would 
"+ N will corrupt Mr. Bull.“ About two 
e. ogy a Þ uitted Mr. Thomas, he was, by Dr. 
inner the 2 0 iſhop of Oxford, ordained. e and 
b in one day, being at that time 21 of age; 
aſter which he accepted the beneſiee of St. George's near 
Briſtol, worth, about 201. a year. A little occurrence, ſoon 
after his coming to this living, contributed greatly ia eſta- 
bliſh his reputaiton as a preacher, One Sunday, when he 
had begun his ſermon, as he was turning over — Bible to 
explain ſome texts of ſcripture which he had quoted, his 
notes, which were wrote on ſeveral ſmall pieces of paper, 
_ flew out of his Bible into the middle of the church: many of 
the congregation. fell into laughter, concluding that their 
bats preacher: would be, ed for want of. materials ; 
t ſome. of the more ſober. and better-natured ſort gathered 
up the ſcattered notes, and carried them to him in the pulpit. 
Mr. Bull took them; and perceiving that moſt of the audi - 
ence, conſiſting chiefly of ſea-faring perſons, were rather in- 
clined to triumph over him under that ſurprize, he clapped 
them into his book again, and ſhut it, and then, without 
referring any more to them, went on with the ſubject he 
* begun. Another time while he was preaching, a Quaker Ibid, 
"cans: 00 the eee 5 5 TY wal es e 
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« NG an 3 *. — *. edles —— loved 
their miniſter exceeding! „ upon the poor Quaker with 
ſuch ſury, as obliged \ Bull to come 76208 our-of the 
-  - palpitto quiet them and to ſavs hum fromm the effects of their 
reſentment: after which, he went up again and finiſhed) his 
ſermon. The prevailing ſpirit of thoſe times would not ad- 
mit of the publie and rows: uſe'of the book of Common 
prayer; but Mr. Bull fermed all his pubho deyotions _— 
the book of Common- prayer, and was commended as a p 
| ſon who prayed by the Spirit, by many who: condemned chal. 5 
Common prayer 'as a beggarly element and carnal perform 
ance. A aeg inſtance of this happened ti him, upon 
his being ſent for to baptize the child of a Diſſanter in his 
riſh Upon this gecaſion, he made uſe of the office f 
ptiſm as preſeribed by the church of Ne which he 
had got entirely ely by heart, and wkich he went through with 
ſo much readineſs, gravity; and: devotion: that the whole- 
company were extremely affected. Aſter the ceremony, the 
flather of che child returned him A great many thanks, inti- 
mating at the ſame time, wich hom much jaw edifcation- 
thoſe prayed, who entirely depended up avs irit of God 
for his affiſtznce in cheir extümpote eſſuſions, chan they did 0 
ho tied themſelves; u po to premeditated forms;- and ak; M ä 
he had not made the ſign of the croſs, the badge of er 
as he called it, ache d could have formed the . leuſt c ee 
to his opens ers. 1 a, which . Hull ſhowed hin 


arguments. 
prayer, wrought fo ec aeg © the f han, 
E whole family, that from that time th y becams any 
attendants of e public ſervice of the chutehy ms 
In 2688 Me. Bull married a daughter of de 
Stegorj, miniſter of Cirendeſter, and the ſame year was 
reſented by the lady Poel Few _— of Suddington Sec 
= y near Oirencefier; In 1 6 0 bein 8 to he 
in favour of King Charles his höuſe ee Leeren of tho 
places of meeting. After the Reſtoration in 1662, he was 
deg? 'by the lord chancellor to the yicifige of Sud: 1. 
Peter's at the requeſt -of his Goceſan, Dr. Nicol 
— 2 of Glouceſter. During the 27 years Mr. | 


works, ſeveral tracts of which are entirely y. Joſt throne be US. 
=: omn 3 in TD Ns | In 166g, he publiſhed his 
1 5 Tn = Hemmnis 


Adout three yours after, he wah promoted bythe earl of Not- 
tingham them lord chancellor, 10/a-pre in the church of 


Rs; e eee 
rotwo anth ore ho had written againſt bis apoſtolieal harmony. 


Glouesſter. In 1689 he publithed/ his + Deſenſis fidei Nice 


A Vive! years after. the'publieation of this book, Mr. 
Bub was prefetited-by Philip Shepph 
Avening im Glouceſterſhire,” worth 200 ll 4 
N the rom che univerſtty uf Oxford, f 
vices he hal Jone/the whole en 5 4 his excellent defence 
of the Niceawfaith/'conferred” e of dector of 
. divinity; and 
into the archdeaebn of Llandaff te wie he was preferred 
by archbiſnop Saneröft. He predehed very warmly againſt 
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rd, eſq: tothe Hving of | 


* . 2.455. 
"the great ſer- - 
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Fopery in king James the IId gn and after" dhe fevolis 


Von Was put inte the-commilivn'of the peace. 
while rector of Avening, he pubhſhed his . Judicium eceleſæ 
_ + Catholic#(©),”” His laſt-worl dias es Primitiva's folica 


eee ace in eccleſia cathokea rect epti de . .falva- 


© toris neſts i 46 os which rith bis ocher Latin works 
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to the ee 2 de-- , pefiſi? It would be 2 great ſatis- 


ſending ber 9 8 10 dare, 8 17 Te eee 
the neceſſity j 790 5 8. 60 2 that might * 
8 he 9 846. e Err dee e een of fo of ſo ,weighty and folid 
of Maut cp 9 esa authors” Br. Buff anſwered the 


aber. % Dr, Bulls pet- . er e letter 5 but ju 
Fee 1s rable, the mater, s, bis anſwer came cquae; we Mice Mellon's, 
66 "he treats of Zou be\exphained. ands,.. th died. 
den leasing aud judgment, De Bu Nane was pablifked, "nd 
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te church, l is ob- ay of Rome, in relation to age 
4 tained on in unity with her, and © government, the rule of faith, and 
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teeth of "ie er — us Gloung 


à4 true ſenſe of religion; and though he made a ſhort excur- 


+ the primitive fathers of the c 
on his practice, that it was indeed an entire and beautiful 
1 of the prudence and probity, ſimplicity and beni nity, 


BULL; 3 5 
** in 1703 (D), April a9, 170 * 3 
regu of St, Pied * fg cn 29, a9 8 his conſecration 
DP went down to his Rey where he conſtantly after re- 
ſided till he left the world, February 17, 1509. Of eleven 
children only two ſurviyed him. Albis Verse have been pub- 
liſhed ſince his death by Mr. Nelſon, who: gives him the fol- 


| JN character. 4 He was tall of ſtature, and in his younger 


s thin and pale, be fuller and more ſanguine i in the mid - 


Ale and latter part of his age 3 bis ſight quick and ſtrong, and 
his conſtitution firm and vi vigorous, till indefatigable reading 


and nocturnal ſtudies had impaired,” and-at length quite ex- 


_ tinguiſhed the one, and ſubjected the other to many infirmi- 


l _ his ſight failed him entirely, and his ſtrength to 2 
_— greg, ſome years before he died, But whateyer bo- 
* 9 9 Food he contracted, his head was always free, and 
remained unaffected to the laſt, In the temperature and com- 
exion of his body, that; of melancholy ſeemed to prevail, 
ut never ſo far as — Nin for ſtudy and converſation. 
The vivecity of his natural temper expoſed him to ſharp and 
1 fits of anger, which were of but ſhort continuance, 
and ſufficiently atoned for by the goodneſs and tenderneſs of 
his nature towards all his dom 
conſtancy of mind, which made him not eaſily moved, when 
be had once fixed his purpoſes and reſolutions. He had early 


ſion into the paths of vanity, yet he was entirely recovered a 
conſiderable time before he —— into holy orders. His 
great learning was tempered with that modeſt and bumble 
opinion of it, that made it ſhine, with greater luſtre. His ac. 


tions were no leſs inſtructive than bis conyerſation ; for his 


exact knowledge of the 8 ſcriptures, and the writings of 
urch, had ſuch an inſſuence up- 


| — charity, purity and piety, of the primitive Chri- 
i ng ie & 2 his admirable: patience under 
— exquiite faiths; is continual pr 

chat his mind was much fuller of God t 
he entertained thoſe that attended him with ſuch livel y de- 


 ſcriptions of religion, and another world, as if he N TT. | 
e view than ordinary 'of "hat oe believed,” 9 91 


"oY In 1 in Folio, a . II Ns annotations, e : 
the care and inſpeQion of. Dr. John an excellent preface. i 
Erneſt Grabe, the author's age and in- Al hie works were publiſhed to- 


ers, made it evident 


firmiries diſabling him from undertak- gether, in folio, after his death, br : 


9 N Mr, wan 5 
4 0 5 U Le 


ks. He had a firmneſs and 


af his illneſs ; and 3 


BULLIALDDS. 


; bo in quo motus e per novam veram 5 


<« demonſtrantur, & . Additur nova OS computandi 


fer eclipſes ſolares; &c. e 4 the prolegomena ta 
; this work, he deſerides Sh W. e iſe and progr 3 of aſtro-· 
POP He, takes paz notice of K q whoſe fagacity 
in eitabliſming the ſyſtem of the world he greatly admires; 


yet complains. of him, and juſtly, for (mb ak drſerting 
| 3 and having recourſe fo, phyſical ſolutions. Ric- 


Ciolus, in the preface to his Almageſt, tells us, that Bullialdus Almag. 


had ſcarcely publiſhed his New —.— of calculating Cole 5, No-. 15. 


vrhen he had the mortification: to obſerve an eclipſe 
ſun, deviating conſiderably from bis own calculations. This This 
eclipſe happened upon the a iſt of Auguſt, i in 1645. 122 <Af 
_ ** nomizPhilolaice 33 clarius e &allerta ad 
e verſus Sethi Wardi impug aris, 105 toe 
| beginning of RY We ng he = 285 four Teide 
N of Tycho Brahè, that Ward's. W SE hae not 
£ ought to ce with the phznomena 
Seth Ward, bie of Exeter, and afterwards of Saliſbury, 
5 Boller publiſhed alſo another or two upon geome⸗: 


try and arichmetic. In 1667, he paid Hevelius 2 Vit ar 


Danteic, for the hike of ſeeing his optical and 3 
x; Lee il hy of been ME «Far: 0 


Fog En (us 8 
was deſcended from arr ancient Ys 
f Ely, about the, beg nning. of Henry the VIIIch's 


Mars. This was 


He was bred up a bridge as ſome ſay, at Open Tanner's 


. copling 36 oth has: the ont he in be, that both 


_ _  thole nurſeries of learning. had a ſhare in his education. 
We know. but little of this perſon, though he was famous 


0 in * profeſſion, and a member of the — — of phyſicians 


in London, except what we are able to colle& from his 


8 works, Tanner ſays, that he was a divine as well. as 64 
03 ſicjan z, as be wt + Non Ain aaron + 


chat 0 1580 he v 


og FF 8 
| 2 


y of Blax 
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Hibernica. 
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bel in Suffole, which He wfighes in Noble 54. From 
1 works we tearn; chat Re had been's FOR ſeveral - 

1} . to have wage" it his buſineſs, to acquaint bwl : 
wh "the (ochre each place,” "with the products of 


vegetables. Ie appears, however, that he 
perineriently ſettled: at” urham, where he prac- 
fick . among others of 


he m infrab was in great favour with fir 
755 » knight; ry e to hom he de- 
diced 4 book #a8 I year of queen Mary's reign. In 
1560, he” went to London; hee, J e urprifes 
bens none cu by Mr. Winizer Hilton of Biddick,  # 
| of having! dene Bis brother,” the baron 'afoteſaid'; who | 
; Da 2 among his own friends of a malignant ever 
| Pp innocent” do Was eaſily cleared; yet did not his 
r oc 4 A era w Gurk fer hiv Vinod; bot hived fone ruffans 
N flinate him,” But this a6 proving" ineffeRual, the - 
| a0 William Hilton arreſted Dr. By eyn im an action, And 
br * donfined him in priſon à long time; Where Be wrote ſome 
eee ee ee eee 
; was a learned,” experiet 2 tan. 
Pete, He He was . with the works of "the ancient phyſi- 
ofans and naturaliſts, both ee Neman, and Arabian. 
He was ao 4 man of pre ty iet; and, though he 
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Z D lived in the times of Popery, de to have been 
| with hard Bulleyn, 
. —. wn died 1; yes: before, in cee 6 © 
| 4iptiont on their tomb, 
verſes in praiſe of chem, "wherein the 
4 aid t to The men N for their learning and piety: 


Bulleyn particularly it is ſaid, that he was always ready to : 
accommodate "the poor: as 25 well an the rich, with | medicines 
| for the relief of their diſtempers. 8 
fie wrote, 1.“ The goyernm ee e beg, 1 5585 yd: 
228. Regimen againft the pleuriſy, 562, Bro. e Bul- 
e Sark of defence againſt" alt ſick LY ſoreneſs, 201 2 wounds, | 
«that tally aſſault mankind, &c. 1562, folio. This Work 
confrfts of, firſt, «he book of compounds,” with 2 table 
of their names, and the apothecaries rules or terms; ſecond- 
ty, © The book of the ufe of ſick men and medicines,” 5 
before which is prefised, 2 wooden print of an old man, in 
5 A fur gown, and a fat bon „ his Jerks or ſerip by his fide, 
SH late 0 ta" 
# 
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e ee int e 
Health. Then follows, thirdly, 5 The book of fumples,”? 


being an Herbal in the form of a dialogue; at therend of + - 
White are the wooden: cuts of ſame plants, and of ſome! lim ; 


| becks or ſtills; and, fourthly, * A.dialogue-between Boreneſs 


and Chirurgery; concerning impoſtumations and wounds, . 
« and their cauſes and cures.” This watt has three yrooden - 


cuts in ĩt; one repre 8 man's body on the 


full of ſores and fwellings; 


directed to, and named, which are to be opened in. phlebo- 
tomy. * 3 ws ator and pitiful, de enen 


* lations and 
aber pes of ale — Buffeyn 3 
but as are of very li ce, we eee geg 
woch while eo be minute in our inquiries about den. 


'BULLINGER (Hanne), wasbornat Ireng rart 


lage near Zurich, in Switzerland, July 18, 7506. At . 
1 be was ſent by his father to Embrick, to be in- : 


in grammar-learning - After continuing here 
ee eee to Cologn this time his father, to 


feel for the diſtreſſes of others, and be more frugal and * 


modeſt in his dreſs, and temperate in his diet, withdrew: 
that money with which he was wont to ſupply him, ſo 
that Bullinger was forced, according to the cuſtom of thoſe 


times, to ſubſiſt on the aims he got by ſinging from door to 
door. ages n he ſtudied logic, and commenced B. A. 


He afterwards betook ener the 


thuſian, but the writi ; re- 
formers made him Ne kis reſolution, and ave him 2 


diſlike to the dodrines of the church of Roma, nenne 5 


* reputation for four years. He was very inſtru- 
in cauſing the Fe e dee to be received, 


— —— In 1527, be avendedahe; - 


lectures of of Zuinglius at Zurich, during five months. He 


e e * W wet: 998 5 


— 1 


FP 


Si a | 


other, in ke manner, behind; 0 
the third is alfa a human figure, in which the veins are feen 


death; 2. 564,” gro. Sem 


2 he hear aſter, be war eee e | 
Kapela near Zurich, do teach ra omen which he:did- - 


nz 


in tab. Thegearfellowing) 

of the Proteſtant church, in his lac | 

und married a e ee ee ſix ſons, and five 

daughters, and died in 1564. E 

from the Papiſts and Anabaptiſts in his pariſh. The victor7 
ined by the Romiſſi cantons over the Proteſtants in a battle s 


_ the Swiſs from renewing their 


ftudied in the e 


e met wich great oppoſition 


ht 1527, forced him, together with his father, brother, 


- andedlleague, to fly to Zurich, where he was choſen paſtor 
in the room of Zuinglius, ſlain in the late battle. He died 


September 17, 1575. Beſides printed works, which fill ten 
volumes, he left u in manuſcript. He greatly aſſiſted 
o fled into Switzerland from the. per- 


ed into Engliſh. The magiſtrates of Zurich, by. 


his perſuaſion, erected a new college in 1538. He alſo pre- 
vailed with him to erect, in a place that fad 


formerly been 
a nunnery, a new ſchool, in which fifteen youths were train⸗ 
ed up under an able maſter; and ſupplied with food, raiment, 
and other neceſſaries. In 1549, he by his influence hindered: 
ee with Hen. II. of France 
er. them, that it was neither juſt nor lawful for a 
to ſuffer himſelf to be hired to ſhed another man's blood, 
who generally was innocent, and from whom himſelf: had 


BUNEL (PETER), was born at Toulouſe in 1499. He 

of Coqueret at Paris, where he was 
diſtinguiſhed by his fine genius. On his returning to Tou- 
louſe, finding his family unable to maintain him, he went: 
to Padua, where he was ſupported by Emilius Perrot. He 
was afterwards taken into the family of Lazarus de Baif, the 


French ambaſſador at Venice, by whoſe generoſity he was 


not only ſubſiſted, but enabled to ſtudy the Greek tongue: 
Afterwards he ſtudied Hebrew. George de Selve, bithop of 
Lavaur, who ſucceeded de Baif as ambaſſador, retained Bu- 
nel in his ſervice, and when his embaſly. was finiſhed, car- 


_ ried him with him to Lavaur. Upon the death of that pre- 


late, which happened in 1547, Bunel returned to Toulouſe, 


where he would have been reduced to the greateſt indigence, 


had not Meffieurs de Faur, the patrons of virtue and ſciencey« 


extended their liberality to him unaſłed. One of theſe gen- 


tlemen appointed him tutor to his ſons ; but whilſt he was: 
making the tour of we them, he was cut off at Turin 
by a fever, in 1546. Mr. Bayle ſays, that he was one 1 


* 


4 


f he ca writers 6 the Latin tongue in e MN end = 
| century;; but though he was advan ” 


| in eee, eee He leſt ſome Latin 

with the ur woſt pu 

Stevem in 1 2 
Another 


1 lebe Kr author of vl admired 
2 


him, as one highly 
5 with ſome grievous 
3 he was belching out oaths, he was ſe- 


| . in ll her- life, 


= 5 * ; 2 | 


only diſting iſhed 

uence” of his Ciceronian he was kill more = 
rianeſs-of his morals. The magiſtrates 9 
tive/town'of Toulouſe ſet anda covert memory 
epiſtles written 
: which-were firſt publiſhed by Charles 


the el 


208 


FA "3 9.4 7 


> at; 
on of his - 


am at Elſtow, near 


without er Re. One day being at 
play with panions (the writer of his life tells us) aa 
Voice ſuddenly we; 2 heaven into his ſoul, faying, . 
n Wilt . — e, e e eee : 
_ +: fins and go to bell! 


This put him into ſuch a conſterna- 5 


tion, that be immediately left his ſport; and looking up to 


beaven, thought he ſaw the Lord Jeſus looking down upon 
, diſpleaſed with bim, and threatening him 


niſhment for his ungodly practices. At 


ed by a woman, Who was herſelf a notorious 

told him he was the fellow for ſwearing 

he was able to ſpoñ 

the youth of the town, if they came but into his compa- 
is reproof coming from a woman, whom he knew to 
very wicked, filled him with ſecret ſhame; and made him, 


2 23 very much refrain from it. His father 
brought him up to his own buſineſs, which was that of 2 


tinker. Being 9 in the parliament arm 


| at the 
of Leiceſter, in de of ha he —— centine 
but another 
to Which ee 
muſtet- ball, which took off his comrade. | About-z655, he 
was admitted a member of a | 
ford, and ſoon-after choſen their 
convicted at the ſeffions of holding unlawful aſſemblies and 
2 Rane we Was ſentenced to zerpetu 


his company deſired to take his place, 
nnd troy — 


Baptiſt e Bed- 
preacher. 33 


n 


afterwards by Heneh Stevens in 1881. 
, — — was printed at Lou Moreri. 
| | Nine in Nee ep notes e 20G ee ec of | 


mean, took care tu give 2 — 

bim that learning Shih was ſuitable to their condition, 

_ * bringing him up to read and write : he quickly forgot bath, 
abandoning himſelf to all manner of wickedneſs, but not 


11 5 ae 5 AN. - 1 8 . 


mterpalition a Ur roy ep 5 
| During his impriſonment, his ben Band mini- 
dred 10 his neceffities, mukim many an hühdred groſs of 
oped throw laces; e ke. had ee eee fince | 
ards, being at liberty, eee oe 
o viſit and conſirm the brethren, 
. the: | 
the Neha of James II. for liberty of conſcience 1] w 
” _ publiſhed, he, hr the contributions of his followers, built 
OM A and preached '\conſtaniely'to 2 
. „ 4 died in London of a fevar, 168835 
. 9 He had byhis wife four children, one of wWhom, 
named Mary, was blind. This daughter, he fail, laß 
nenrer his heart whilſt he was in priſon, than all the reſt; 
and that the thought of ber enduring hardſhip. would be 
metimes ytoibreał his heart, but that Gd great- 
Jer-allx.r2. iy ſapported him by keit to texts of ſcriptures, '*© Leave thy 
m.. 21. © facherle& childreny1I will reſerue them line; and let th7 
{0 _ 6, widows'rruſt- in me. Ie Lord aid, wen tell ov 
<<. well-with thy remmant; verily I will 'caufſe the'enemy to 
+ Surat thee ell in the time of evil.“ His works are col: | 
umes in ſplio, printed at London in 3 - 
f:his life, in the ſecond of thoſe 1 5 
alle ac; 2 * +toibe of a 2 8 
* and rough temper; but in lis converſation. mild and aſ- 
= \ fable z not given #01oquacity, or much diſeourſe in com- 
| , unleſs ſome urgent occaſion required it; obſerving = 
2 never to boaſt of himſelf- or his parts, but rather _— . 
low ind his own eyes,” and ſubmit himſelf to the judgment 
4 of chert; ab iying and ng; being inal bn 
< that lay in his power to his word ʒ mot le — 5 
0; loving fon mer oe eee 55 
fp Wich all. He had à ſharp g 5 
"0; with an excellent iſe 


. ent and quick wit. 8 5 wm talk 

„ of re, ſr eng boned, dpugh not corpulent : forewher | 
. <4 of at 1 de, vi g . 

4 his after the old>Briti nen; his hair reddiſh, 88 


fithet af biſhop Bünyen. When 


but ls: latter days time had ſprinkled it with greys 


his noſe well-ſer, but not declining or bending, er De 


3 1 0 iss), EY 5 5 5 3 1 moral This article- 

7 = ical, Writer, was, born at adderty,: im Perthſhire; is compiled | 

North Britain, in the latter end of the year 1714 W Af graphis Bri- 
ter a_ ſchool education at Madderty, Where Ks 


. 1 0 5 iſcovered regia vol. 
great quickneſs and faci ty, he was removed to the uni- II.cempar⸗ 
8 verſity of St. Andrew! . with A view of becoming a clergy- yea 
man in the church but did not continue long yer by Ni- 
At the college, be ing oblige! to leave it on Account of bad chol.-. 
health. This circumſtance inducing him to lay aſide the - 
| thoughts of the clerieal profeſſion, he entered into trade in 
the ſinen way; which not proving ſucceſsful (n), he came 
to England, Where his firſt employment was to cotret 
the preſs for an eminent printer; and at his leiſure 3 Life of Bow 
he made indexes. After being engaged about a yea in ver, p- 5 
5 this Way, he removed to Great Marlow, as an a nt at 
the fret grammar- ſchool of that town; where he 3 
menced author, by writing: 2 pam hlet, intituled, / 5+ Britain 8 
_ 66 Remembrancer,” 1745 which went through five large 
editions in two years, was reprinted in England; Ireland, 
and America; was aſcribed to ſeveral biſhops ; 5 and. was 
: meren by churchmen and diſſenters in their pulpits. 
When Mr, Burgh quitted Marlow, he engaged himGlf as | 
an affiſtant to Mr. eee ” r mo I the end of 
one nero to im, < that he ought no 
065 e eg d 1 by continuing in the Spit of 
anf affitant; that it would be adviſeable for him to open 
<a boarding-ſchool for himſelf; and that, if he ſtood in need 
of it, he would affift * with money for that purpoſe. 
Ns in 1 17 Mr. Burgh commeniced mäſtef of an 
0 75 at 8 ewington, in Middleſex; and in that 
year he wrote tc Thoughts on Education.“ The next pro- 
Auction of his pen was. “ An Hymn t0 the Creator of the 
„ World ;“ to Which was added, i in proſe, & An Idea of the 
Creator, from his works. A ſecond edition, in octavo, 
Vas printed in 1750, After Mr. Burgh had raping at 
Stoke N ſewington three. years, his houſe not being large | 
enough to contain the number of ſcholars that were offered 
to him, he removed to 4 more commodious orie at Newing- | 
ton Green. Here, for ninteen years, he. carried; on. his 
el with e repumtion and ſucceſs, "many: yourng: per- pk 


00 His father was miniſter, of that, . 2 ſeries > kind Is the early 
25 and his mother was aunt to the L007 Pl ws of life. had determined bim to, 
celebrated hiftorian Dr. Robertſon, ring his mind to retirement 95 1 
"He J In che preface td Leuch: ec lerate . 8 
3 . e ca that ee N 
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bons having been 3 1 knowledge and 55 
Few maſters have been animated — e fot 
citude for forming the morals, as well as the underſtandi s of 
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their ſcholars. In 175x, Mr. Burgh married Mrs. Han 


and uſeful undertakings. In the fame year, at the 
requeſt of Dr. 8 


a fmall piece, in 12mo, intituled, 
publication was his great work, intituled, „The Dignity of 


4 Human Nature; or, a brief Account eee. and 5 


% eſtabliſhed Means for attaining the true End of our Exift- 


_ © ence.” This treatiſe appeared" in 1754, in one volume - 


and was reprinted in two volumes oftave, 1967. 


= widow d, who aexloully-concurred in promoting , 


| t en Hales, and Dr. Hayter, biſhop of 
Norwich, Rag wr 5 
«A Warning te Dram Drinkers.” Our author's next 


In 1756, « Yout's. friendly Monitor,“ of which a fur- 


reptitibus copy had been printed under 2 diſguiſed title, 


was publiſhed by himſelf, in 1zmo (c). In 1 5 


printed a jet under the title of olitical 8 

<« tions; and the ſame year © The Rationale of brit 
* Ganity,“ though he did not publiſm this laſt tilt 1760; 
when he printed a kind of Utopian Romance, intituled, 


* An account of the firſt: Settlement, Tn, Form ef Go- mo 


(e) The ben ae of this, edition. ee ee eee 


Was, © Youth's friendly Monitor; be- 5{, others; as one or two {mall tracts. 


6 ing a ſet of directions, prudential, « on the deſtructive grievance of low-, 


4% moral, religious, and ſcientific ; firſt 4 prized ſpirituous quors, ed 
er Jrawn-up for à Farewell Preſent by | * 5t the time when chat affair w 


+: the maſter of an; academy. near Lan- 4, under conſideration is papljamandy | 


4 don, to his pupils on their removing © a ſort of paraphraſe in verſe on the 
from enger wit car. To which is „ civth pſalm, to which were added a 


, prefixed, an account of the extraor - few papers in proſe, intituled, An 


« which accafio ee ee of „ which was printed for the benefit of 
<< this 9 nook... author's an orphan, and ralſed him a 21 | 
« original intentions; together „ pretty ſum; and ſome 


< Theophilus, a — wor e of, « moral-eflays.in:the paperss: — 5 


< imitation. In the e of „ I did not, when I prgjected the de 
an addreſs to the reader, p. Til. r Ggn, imagine that any conſiderable.- * 


| 45 9 of ſome perſons, Idea of the Creator om his Warkes, ; 


ſays, © Tio Saretder of dr endl fo «he would be left upon me. 1 


< not what I aim at 3; that of a faith-. 4 am ſorry it is ſo neceſſary for me to 
4 ful educator of youth is ENT... 2 * declare, in this public manner, that 


4 ambition. I have never taken the % my own employment is my ſupreme - 


t per in hand, but when I have been “ purſait, and that it is not an itch of 
„ and if 1 „ foribbling that has accaGoned my. | 
pounds by all 1 have * being ſo often in the preſs; but that 

46 rablüdted, I have got a thoufänd, « Lhave been partly drawn and partly 


< 1 have given an account above of, 6. qragged into it; and. that now I 


ec ſome of the writings which have been 4 haye-reaſon to hope, I hape nearly 
« drawn from me; r On. is, cc done with that wok irkſome and 


* trouble” the public with them; and 4 e FEY'S. * 


\ 


. ous matters. 
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& vernment, and Police, of the Ceſſares, à people of South © 
„ America; in Nine Letters, from Mr. Vander Neck, ons 
e of the Senators of the Nation, to his friend in Holland, 


„ with Notes by the Editor,” 8vo. In 1762, Mr. Burgh 


: J p 
4 * « 


publithed, in 8vo, „ The . x ES. 
ate dir 


* 


Blake Delaval, who had ſtudied the ſubject of elocution, 


and who had diſtinguiſhed Himfelf in the private ing e 


| ſeveral plays, in conjunction with ſome other perſons of 


faſhion, had ſo high an opinion of Mr. Burgh's perform- 
ance, that he ſolicited, on that account, an interview with 


him. Our author's next appear 


| | | arance in the literary world 
was in 1766, in the publication of the firſt volume, in 12mo, 
. of « Crito, or Eſſays on various Subjects. To this vo- 


lume is prefixed a dedication, not deftitute of humour, „ To 


„ the Right Rev. Father (of three years old) his Ro 
* Highneſs Frederic Biſhop of Oſna 


are three in number: the firſt is of a political nature; the 


ſecond is on the difficulty and importance of education, and 


the third upon the origin of evil. In the ſame year Mr. 
Burgh wrote © Propoſals (humbly offered to the public) for 
„ an Aﬀeociation againſt the iniquitous practices of En- 

: „ Foreſtal ers, Jobbers, &c. and 

« Price of Proviſions,eſpecially Butchers Meat,” 8vo. In 1767 


— 


came out the ſecond volume of Crito, with a long dedica- 


tion (which is replete with ſhrewd and ſatirieal obſervations, 


chiefly of a political kind) © To the good people of Britain of | 
che 20th century.“ The reſt of the volume contains another 


Eſſay on the origin of evil, and the rationale of Chriſtianity, 


and a- poſtſcript, conſiſting of further explanations of tbe 


ſubjekts before conſidered, and of detached remarks on vari- 


for reducing the 


urgnh. The E ys. : : 


_ My. Burgh having for many years led a very laborious 


life, and having acquired a competent though not a large 


ne, he determined to retire from buſineſs. In embracing 


this refolution, his more immediate object was, to complete 
his © Political Diſquiſitions, for which he had, during ten 


ears, been collecting ſuitable materials. Upon quitting his 
** in i in Colebrooke Row, Iſlington, 


Where he continued till his deceaſe. He had not been long 


in his new ſituation, before he became convinced (of what 
was only ſuſpected before) that he had a ſtone in his bladder. 

Wich this dreadful malady he was deeply afflicted for the four 
latter years of his life; and for the two laſt of theſe years, 

vertheleſs, to the 


his pain was exquiſite. 15 
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of al whe „ bs the 5 — us endured, he ao | 
on with his « Political Diſquiſitions.“ The two firſt vo- 
lumes were publiſhed in. 1774: 4, and che third volume in 
8 1775 (b). What were his ſentiments in relation to the Co- 

. lonies, may be judged from the following inſeription, which 
he wrote in 1774 to accompany a ae 1 85 N ranklia. 


Weſtminſter. Ig ravi le feu des Cen 


I ce 7] fait fleurir les Arts en des climes. „ 8 
Fe 334. % [nr que le Place 4 la i >: 
+ L4 Grice Pauroit mi n nombre de fes Dieux. 5 5 5 
ben FRAnRLIN, Eſq; LL. D. and F. R. 8. 


The brave Defender 95 N 5 
His Country ( America) 1 
© Againſt the Oppreſſion of ö 
Faxation ee eee, 3 
Author 4 the greateſt Diſcovery in Natural EY 
Since thoſe of Sir Iſaac Newton 3 

' Viz 
725 That Lightning i is 'the fame | 
oy With the Electric 8 


mY was obs 5 intention to have extended his Diſqui: 
gan to ſome other objects, if he had not been prevented 
by the violence of his Kea, the tortures of which he bore 
with uncommon patience and reſignation, and from which 
he was happily releaſed, Aug. 26, 1775, in the 61ſt year of 
his age. Beſides the publications already mentioned, and A 
variety of manuſcripts which he left behind him, he wrote, 
in 1753 and 1754, fome letters i in the General Evening Poſt, 
called The Free Enquirer ;”- and in 1 770, 2 number of 
papers, intituled, The Conſtitutionaliff, ” in the Gazet- 
teer; which were intended to recommend Annual Parlia- 
ments, Adequate Repreſentation, and a Place Bill. About 
the ſame time, he alſo publiſhed another periodical paper in 
| uy rn under the title of < © The Coloniſt's 2 2 


. ** 


Le modern. 
« timely Attention of Government 
. and People to a due Conſideration of 


4 the Neceflity, and the Means, f 


(») Their title is, 4e Political pit. 


e quilitions : or, an Enquiry into pub- 
ec lic Errors, Beſeds, and Abuſes. 


4e Illuſtrated by, and eſtabliſhed 72 | 
e Facts and Remarks extracted from 


ce Variety of Authors ancient and 
Calculated to draw the 


« die thoſe W DefeQs, ant 


cc Abuſes; of reſtoring the Conititu- c 
cc tion, and ſaving the State.“ The 


firſt volume relates' to government in 


general, and to parliament in particu- 
lar; the ſecond treats: of places ant 


penſions, the taxation vf the Colonies, 
and the army; ay _ third conſiders | 
manners. 3 


po 1 5 - 3 4 $ She 2 
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1 . ich was written af kink che nente e e 


_ © vernmient with reſpect to the Colonies. He printed, like- 


_ . wiſe, for the ſole uſe of his pupils, Directions, pruden- 
tial, moral, 5 ph and ſcientifie; which were | 

rated by a bookſe ler, and afterwards publiſhed b bills 
under the title of “ Youth's friendly Monitor“ (E). 
Wich regard to Mr. Burgh's character, the compiler of 

7 this article-can confirm the account of-Dr. Kippis, that he Biog. . 
Was a man of great piety, integrity, and benevolence; * 
25 1 his . was communicative and chearful. | 


Þy 4 thiukind alex: "wy hook! dren af the Princeſs Downgerpf Wal es . 
printed about the year 2753, for the which, ſays Mr. Burgh, © was what 
_ purpoſe of diſtributing them among bis gave occaſion firft to my being taken 
pupils; and ſome of them, by the de- ic notice of by that moſt amiable and 
fire of Dr. Hales, were preſented to Dr. « jlluſtrious Princeſs, in a manner far 
Hayter, then biſhop-of Norwich, for 4 enough above What 1 could have 
; the uſe OO OW noon nas re e See note c. 


* 


BURDA 5 2 FSFE FLA at + Bath in 
—_—_ a renowned philoſopher of the 1 He 
1 a profeſſor” s place in the antvertity of Par of Paris with 
| great? reputation; and wrote commentaries on Ariſtotle's 
e aner and metaphyſicks, which were much efteem- 
„that he was rector of the univerſity of Paris 
1 320. ee relates, that he was a diſciple of 
Ockam; and that, being expelled Paris by the power of the . 
Realifts; which was ſuperior to that of the Nominaliſts, he 
went into Germany, where he founded the univerſity of | 
Vienna. Buridan's Aſs,“ has been a kind of proverb a Lib. vil. fol. 
long time in the ſchools; though nobody has ever pre- 39, apud 
to WIE, 8 or to oa "_ ba WOE ee 
5 meant. e 3 FEI um, Orat. 
wines | k. p. 274s 
= --BURKI F'T EE 2 e commentitor on 
che New Teftament, was born at Hiecham ig Northamp- 
© _ tonſhire, July 25, 1650. He was ſent firſt to a ſchool 
at Stow-market, | and from thence to another at Cam 
bridge. After his recovery from the ſmall-pox, which he 
* there, he was admitted of Pembroke- ball, at the age 
of no more than fourteen years; and upon his removal from 
the univerſity, when he had taken his degree, he became a 
chaplain in 4 private gentleman's family, where he continued 
ſiome years. He entered young upon the miniſtry, being 
| ordained by biſhop R 27, and the firſt employment which 
1 be 2855 was at Mile ö continued 


2 


* 


re a 3 preacher 155 2 1 \praviicaly. 1 4 1 
onate , 


manner) firſt as curate, and afterwards as 


| rector of that church. In 1692, he had a call to the vicar- _ 


age of Dedham in Eſſex, where he cantinued to the time of 


2 his death, which hap in the latter end of October 1703. 


He was à pious an einde i man. He made great c 


| leftions for the French proteſtants i in the years x687, Kc. 2 5 
. and by his great care, pains, and ch aw. ac procured a wor- 
thy miniſter to go and ſettle in Car 


Among other 
charities, he bequeathed by his laſt will and 1 „ 
houſe wherein he lived, with the lands thereunto belonging, 
to be an habitation for the lecturer that ſhould be choſen 


from time to time to Fa the lecture at Dedham. He | 


4 wrote ſome books, an 
the New Teſtament, in the ſame plain, gra and 8 5 5 


among the reſt a commentary upon 
fectionate manner, in which he e, 


BURLAMAOUI (Jonn-Janss), an Mufrious civilian, 
was born at Geneva in 1694; and became afterwards pro- 
feſſor of civil law there. Prince Frederick of Heſle-Caſſel, - 
who was his pupil, took him home with him in 17 and 
kept him fome years. Upon his return to n OT: 


+ named counſellor of ſtate, and died there in 1748. His 


Principles of Natural Law,” written in F rench, po made 


bim known to great advantage in the republic of letters. 


He is ſuppoſed to have incorporated into this work all the 


beſt things from Grotius, Pufendorf, and their commenta- 
tor Barbeyrac. It is a ſyſtem, or chain, of juſt and intereſt- 


ing ideas; clearly developed, happily connected, and ex- 
18 preſſed wth accuracy and ET.” He publiſhed, ſome 
time after, the © Principles of Political Law; which was : 
_ written in the fame language, .and equally well received. 


| BURMAN (Peres), profeſſor of hiſtory aid I 
in the univerſity of Leyden, is a perſon of whom we know | 
very little; which i aroma of ours is owing entirely to his 
own miſconduct. It was in the nature of Burman to be 


. foul-mouthed, quarrelſome, and ready to abuſe and rail at 


bo 


every body. This propenſity, joined to bad qualities of the 


heart, and an immoral life into the bargain, made him ſo 
univerſally abhorred and deteſted, that at his death, which 
happened in 1740, nobody was found who would write his 
eloge, or — any thing about him. He was in his turn 
rector magnificus of the univerſity of Leyden ; and, as is 


cuſtomary in in foreign OY: * * oration — 1 Et 
Wise 


3 


8 2 to the Remarks 
ROS ing à new «dition of the 


dull a ons to, upon 
1 thing ſerious and . „ 
„ both. It is juſt, as he tells us, to let his a hence know, 


- 


6 6 2 — ſhewing, that the learned languages, hiſ- 
4 toty, eboquende; and exiticiſm, are not only uſeleſs, but alſo. 
„ dangerous, to the _ WH 
d above all, of divini 
8 «. help.” The proſe ; 
© Politey Base the contempt. with Which the men of _. . 
” Kience: waar to treat Aer Fi de 8 Bee 1 


. Ta, po philoſophy, and, 
Ty 5 great decay of the 


d this: oration 2 ve fine one in its way, all 


E writ in Lucian's manner, a therough irony: and jeer,”? = 


Theſe e D eee 1 


in this. manner: It 


is indeed as thorough a 


„ and. every 


15 Among the many quarrels i Gn a eee 
bad, one was with the 8 of whieh we will 


give ſome account, for the fake of illuſtrating the temper and 
88 e our profeſſor. In 81855 Le Gas, under the 
aſſamod name of Theodorus Gorall us, Publiſhed an edition 


A . — 
"HE a diſcau right of interpret 
ing che antiem authors. Now whether Le Clere here let 
drop any thing which might ſeem” to diſeredit verbal eriti - 
ciſm, and fo incteaſed the diſguſt he had already given to 
8 that ſort of men in his Parrhaſiana; or whether he was 
1 — have gone dut of his province, and to have un- 
85 ed to VI know 


kat he ws not. qua 


poetry is a ſpecial 1 5 


| eng 1 tee 2 
: abuſe of hiſtory and criticiſm. in ſuch a 8 as. would 

7 deftroy the uſe of them. ; The celebrated Dr. Bent- 
ſpoke and thought highly. of Burman, has 


3 epoſals of print - e 
reek 2 if . Mid- 5 
dleton, however, the author of thoſe: Remarks, and who 

weote, Further Remarks vn the Propoſals,” replies to this 

encomium af Bentley a. 


a . ee — 18 


©: tha to cake profound theologus, eee SIT 
* ei in or or elaquence 7 8 ol. 
. —— or laquencs i 


—— — —-„ 
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\ Bibl. ChoiC, every dody 
Tom. Nix. | 


p. 309. 


| Mid. p. 350. twice, he tells. us, in Burm 
houſes of common friends, dut did not take the leaſt notice. 
In 1500 Burman publiſhed Perronius ; and in the preface, 


I, ſays he, * ſuffer any ö 
<< chaltiſed; who blaſphamolſiyepreciates) the literary area | 


<< tween Spudzeus and Gorallus ,” which, a Clerc tells us, 


s company afterwards, at the 


made an open and ' virulent attack upon Le Clerc, upon a 
pretence that he had ſaid 3 againſt Greving« Shall 
us of them albth go un- 


of ſuch a man as Grevius, qui Grevii merita in rem 1 * 


* ſieam hterariam deprimere lacrilego ore conatun : 
_<-nus,/ Who taking me an urchin, of only ten years old, un- 


der his care, 'fafhioned me himſelf, a led me carefully 


_ < through thoſe tracts of learning, Which have been trod by 
<. the princes in literature ? Mr. Le Clerc replied in form to 
this preface, and vindicates his perſon and his vrritings from 


WP his fink go 0 


* e 1 — mee « N Dialogue be- 


„ 


to have deen written by im Le Clero' 
replied in 4 ſhort and general way to it, in the preface to his 
ſecond volume of the Bibliotheque "Choiſee ; bur without 

mentioning either the work oh the ſuppoſed author. He was 


the repreachful imputations caſt upon both. Before he en- 
ters upon this, he raillies Burman pretty ſmartiy, for defend- 


Bb heit. ing Petromus and his obſcenities fo zealouſly as he does. He 
| the following paſſages from bis preface: & Cum ſoli fere 


Tom. ix. 
1 362. 


quotes 

< eſſent Monachi, apud quos ulla adhuc eruditionis veftigia ſu 
< pererant, quis non credat prurientes illos nebulones; qui in 
ce publico magnam pietatisſpeciem mentiebantur, intra clauſtra 


_ < ſun laſeiv iimum quemqua ſeriptorem aſſidue verſalle?--Ho- 
& rum otioſorum turpi diligentizadſcribendum puto, quod non 
LN 22 * integer ad nos Petronius peryenerit, ſed illæ tantum partes, 


quæ Monachis apes: be laſciviæ et libidinoſs| proter- 
vir mani s blandiebantur. One may 


1 fays Le Clerc, tha Mr. Burman has profited exceeding-' F 
rg. the: 1 of Petronius; and that he is perfectly free 


of 


riſy which he imputes to the monks. His 
e he, is further obſervable in the promiſe he c 
has made the r in the ſame preface; Where he ſays, 


cher, he has a def if God-ſhall grant life and ſtrength, 


& fi ætatem & vires Deus dederit, not only to publiſh ano- 
c ther volume of the verſes aſcribed to erchfur, but: alſo. 


to enrich it with the Catalecta Scal N &.” that is, ſays 
Ee Clerc, Mr. Burman intends; wi 


only to publiſh a collection of moſt: bawdy poems, 
HOP N een alſo to 2 — N 
| 55 r 


God's blefling, not 


a commentary of his own. Thet thing 


1 g hej/ are; 19 1 
unbecoming a:profeſſor of a chriſtian univerſity, who ou 

to preſerve the youth about him from corruption, inſt Ker 
throwing ineitements in their way; ( not to mention his im- 
prudence in talking after this manner, at à time when an 
action was commenced againſt him 5 50 a "TR ir for 


'« having debauched her:. 45 4, 
It may be proper to obſerve [YER chat i in 173 — Ibid. p-364- 


liſhed at Florence, a Latin performance, intitled, . Chreſto- 


4 mathia Petronio-Burmanniana : ſive, cornucopiz obſerva- 
* tionum eruditiſſimarum & ante plane inauditarum, quas vir 


« illuminatiſſimus, rerum omnium & multorum præterea ali- 
< orum peritiflimus, Petrus Burmannus, congeſſit in Petroni- 
um Arbitrum, ſanctiſſimum ſeriptorem. Acceflit ſpecimen 


Latinitatis fiovz, | Romanis incognitæ, è notisPetri Burman-' 
& ni ad Petronium.” Burman afterwards abuſed Le Clerc, in a 
piece called, The lying Gazetteer, &. to which Le 


Clere made no other reply, than by inſerting in the ſecond part 


of the aoth tome of his Bibliotheque Choiſee, printed in 1710, 


a ſhort article intitled, · Reaſons for not anſwering a libel of 
Peter Burman.” Burman's reſentment was not yet Gatiated;/ 
for im the ſame year, when Dr. Bentley's “ Emendationes in 
« ar rea & Philemonis Reliquias ex nupera editione J. Cle- 
<{ rici,” were publiſhed at Utrecht, he prefixed a moſt abuſive 


eder preface; which begins in this manner: . Were 


<< any prize to be propoſed in the republic of letters for him 
«who ſhould. be-found to-cxrced the rel in-impadenco-tind* 


_ *- ignorance, Le Clerc:would infallibly carry it by univerſal 


cc conſent, &c.” Here is language, empl againſt one of 
che greateſt, the moſt uſeful; the moſt excellent of men, that 
ever adorned the commonwealth of learning: which moves 


13 the more, as we are entirely of opinion, that 


ee ev am coma 


: never be a ere. cio! Le Clerc. 


To conclude, and. to give the devil his due, — though 
not allowed by the critics to be an ept in the Greek, had 
(hath and abiliges: as an editor of Latin claſſies; of which * 


| 2 Vir Sas N Wien . 
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"BURNET: ns es 10 85 + Belg, was « born. 
at Edinburgh, Sept. 18. n is father was the 
brother of an antient m in Aberdeenſhire, autre 
the civil lavr, in which, though he made no ſhining f ſigure 


tlie a ws his . Aeproſing en * abilities, — 
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nſed himſelf to.ſo n gre ebe that xt the reſtoration | 
- of Chackes IL, Gm in reward of his conftant attach 
EE e e ee e 

Ediabur amor, was ſiſter to the famous Sir Alex- 
ander Johnſtoun, and a warm vcalot for preſbytery. Mr. 
Burnet being out of em oyment, by reaſow- of his eg 
to acknowledge Cromwell's authority, took aer g ene py” 
Charge of his ſon's education, who at ten years of a 
ſent do the college. of Aberdeen. His father, who 80. 
tinued to be his principal inſtructor, obliged. him to riſe to 
his ſtudies at four ofclock every morning; by which means 
he {contracted fuch à habit, as he never diſcontinued till a 
* fer years before his death, when age and infirmities rendered 

proportion. of reſt neceſſary to him. Though his 

EF not 
n purſuing his own: inclination to civil and 
feudal law, to which ſtudy he applied a 3 Soren: a 
Le Clere, received from it (he was often heard to ſay 
Nr . © concerning the foundation of civil ſociety 


& moderne, tham dre maintained ſome divines. ' He ole rw e 


tom. III. tion ef proſecuting this ſtudy, and 7 

3 warm approbation, to that of divinity. "In his houss: of 

| amuſement he ram through many volumes of hiſtory, and; as 

he had-a'very ſtrong-conftitution and a prodigious memory, 

his 0b 278 -was no inconvenience to him, ſo thut 

eee maſter of a vaſt extent uf learning, which 

* upon all eccafions. At 18 he 

tiomer, Or nt preacher, and:foon 

after an offer benefice was made him, which he 

deciined. In 166 Wee t -after the death of his 

father, he came into England, and, after fix months flay at 

' Oxford and Cambridge, returned to Scotland, which he ſoon 

leſt again to make a tour of ſome e- in e. to Hol. 

land and France. At Amſterdar 
rabbi, he perfected b 7 * 

likewiſe became acquifited. — 5 the . men Sa. 


ferent perſuaſions tolerated in that country, as Calvinifts, 
Td, Lutherans, Ana de e Papiſta, — 
nitarians, amongſt each of ich; he uſed frequently to do- 


Clare, he met with men of ſuch unfeiuned piety NE No virtue. 

that he became fixed in a ſtrong principle of univerſal cha- | 
Life anner d rity, and an invincible abhorrence of all ſeverities, on ac- 
the Hiſt count of religious diſſenſions. On his return to Scotland, he 
his Oun ras: ales ind into holy orders, jo the biſhop of Edinbur 


in . preſented tothe ts * cond 


"Ip 
4 


"4 


I 


qual db 


| rangement of her papers relating to her father's and ungle's 
| miniſtry; which. 17 writing Memoirs of the Dukes 8 


_ garet Kennedy, daughter to the wt} of. Caſes, 41 
_ * great piety and knowledge, highly e by the 
terians,. to whole ſentiments ſhe was ſtrongly * ug 


1 
vw n 
5 85 "Us" 3 832 
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and, by che king's on nomination, after 
was made one of his chaplains in ordinar 


need en en fa unhecoming the epi. 
; that he drew up a memorial of their 


Wer owes = AG T 
9 5 eee ht bag ee. the epiſcopal and preſbyterian parties, 


and, by vis pion, many of the latter were put into the- 
Churches. year following he was made divinity, pr 
9 at 1 ow, where he continued four years and a hal 
the zealots of both parties. In the fr | 
to the ducheſs of e he ſo far gained 
her Ne as to be intruſted wich the peruſal. and-ar- 


of Hamilton, and occaſioned his being invited to 


the earl of Lauderdale, who offered to furniſh him with oy : 


anecdotes towards. compi thoſe: memoirs... During his Ib. p. 68 1. 
ſtay in London, we are ade his 


ſelf and fon, he was of- 
fered the choice. of four biſhopricks in Scotland, which he 
refuſed... On. dis return to Glaſgow, he married lady Mar- 


N was ſome diſparity in their ages, that 10 might remain 
diſpute that this match was wholly owing to inclina- 
ion, * tg avaxice or ambition, the day before their mar 


7 riage he deliyered the lady a deed, whereby he renqunced 
all pretenſion to her fortune, which was v 77 | 
and mult otherwiſe have fallen into his hands, 


ing no intention to. ſecure it. In 3692, he publiſhed 4 A 


„ Vindication, &c.. of the clturch-and ſtate of Scotland; 
which at that juncturg was looked upon As fo great a ſervice, | 
that he was again offered a biſhopric, and a promiſe of, the 
next vacant arch-biſhopri 
he remarked, that the e e ee eee 


but did not accept of it, becauſe 


vance Popery. In 1673, he took another; . to London; 
him preach, 


Upon dis return. to Scotland, he retir 
91 85 but was oblige the next year to return to court to 
himſelf. againſt the accuſations. of duke Lauderdale, 

4 repreſented him as the cauſe of the miſcarriages of 


all the court meaſures in Scotland. The king received him 
| very coldly, and ordered his name to be Luck out of the 


liſt of 3 yet, at the duke of Vork's 
ſented e what: he cant offer in 1 own. j 


FJ» on- 


erk. 


a 
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tion, Ib. * 45 
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1 circumſtances, and the hardſhips he had undergo 


3 week with Mr. Bu n 


told mc 8885 ies bad a 400 n to mkv Mn im eee 
et his 1 5 r's chair at Glaſgow, und vel to fettes 
preached in ſevetal churches, and had been 


EO all a choſe — of one, had not the electors been de- 
N __ erred it by u meſſage in the king name About this 5 
dumme the living of Cripplegate being vacant, the dean ane 


chapter of St. Paul's (in whoſe gift it Was) hearing of his 


end him” 


an offer of the benefice, but as he had been inf reed of their 
1 of conferring it on Dr. Fowler, he generouſly | 


133 declined it. In 1675 at the recommendation of lord Hollis, 


he had known in France, ambaſſador at that court, he 

Sir Harbottle Grimſtone, maſter of the rolls, ap- a 
of the chapel there, notwithſtanding the op- 

court. He was ſoon after choſen'aleQurer of 

tents, and became one of the preachers that were moſt 

followed | in town. In 1679 he publiſhed the firſt volume of 

his & Hiſtory of the Reformation, for which he had the thanks 

of both houſes of parliament : and +two*years after, the ſe- 


_ cond volume, which met with the ſame approbation-as the 


firſt.” - About this time he: attended a ſiek perſon, Who had 
— — in an amour with the earl of Rocheſter. The 
manner in which he treated her during her illneſs, Save that 

lord” a great Curioſity of being acquainted wich him. 
ereupon for a whole 'wititer, he ſpent one. evening in - 
et, wh diſcourſed with him upon all 

thoſe topics, upon which ſceptics and men of looſe morals 
attack the Chriſtian religion.” The happy effect of theſe con- 
ferences occaſioned the ang wal his eur og the life | 
and death of that earl. | 75 
In 1682, when the 


Was A in e 


1 ol the duke of York, being much reſorted 'to dy perſons of 
All Tanks and in e to avoid returning viſits, he 


built — veg and went, for above a year, through a2 
courſe of chemical experiments. Not long after, he refuſed” 


Ib. p. 691. a living of three hundred a year offered him by the earl of 


Eſſex, on the terms of not reſiding there, but in London. 
His behaviour at the lord Ruſſel's trial, and his attendance on 
kim in priſon and at his execution, having-drawn'on — - 


che indignation of the court, he took a ſhort tour to Faris, 


where unuſual civilities were ſhewn by the king of France's 
expreſs direction. He became acquainted with ſeveral emi- 


nent perſons; but not thinking it right to be longer _ 


Hippie Aitis of his calling, rn, to Lon 
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| that: (very year, os 3 of the e n 


ved in great eee till contracting an acquaintance 


| ſervice, 


to acquaint him, that he would give him a private audience 


| diſtributing ſome relicks to two French 


8 helpin 2 off with the ware of Babylon. The 


the gentlemen, bade them tell their countrymen how bold the i 
heretics, and how mild the cardinals were at Rome. Some | 
diſputes, which our author had at Rome, concer reli- _ | | 
gion, beginning to be taken notice of, made it proper fe —_  -- | 
to quit that city, which, upon an intimation given him : 
prince Borgheſe, he er did. He — his travels | 
through Switzerland and Germany. In 1688, he came to | 
Utrec it, with an intention to ſettle in ſome of the Seven Pro- | 5 


Princeſs of Orange (to whom their party in England had re- 


he was ſoon made acquainted with the ſecret of their counſels, 
and adviſed the fitting out of a fleet in Holland ſufficient to Lite, 7 
ſupport their deſigns and encourage their friends. This and 


ble, with ſome papers, reflecti Deer re 8 
land, that came out in ſing dere broke and in 
ſeveral parts of England, — of which Mr. Burnet ons 
himſelf the author » alarmed king James; and were the oc HR. ibis. 
caſion of his writing twice againſt him to the princeſs of . 746, 727. 
Orange, and inliſting by his ambaſlador on his being forbid 
a vga: which after . *. 


diſcharged from his lectureſhip at St. Clement's: ind having 
on the 5th of November, dp preached a ſermon at = 
chapel, ſeverely inveighin inſt the doctrines of Poper 
and the principles of the apiſts s, he was, in December fol fol. | Hit of bis 
a" Forbid to preach there any more. ak „ 
n Ling James s acceſſion to the throne, having obtained 
7 to 3 out of the kingdom, he firſt went to Paris, and 


with wi, oj Stouppe, a Proteſtant gentleman in the French 
e made a tour with him to Italy. He met with an 


agreeable reception at Rome. Pope Innocent II. heari 
of our author's arrival, ſent the captain of the Swiſs 3 | 
in bed, to avoid the ceremony of kiſſin his Feline tipper: ; 


But Dr. Burnet excuſed himſelf as well as he could. 
One evening upon viſiting cardinal opus he found und him HE Ig 


ehe e him in Engliſh, St i ras foe | | ; 
gore wn ergyman of the church of England ſhould be at — 


cardinal ſmiled at the remark, and repeating it in French to 0d 


vinces. There he-received an invitationfrom the prince and 


commended him) to come to The Hague, which he accepted: 


the account of his travels, in which he endeavoured to blend 
Popery and tyranny together, and ay pap them as i | 
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3URNET, 


| . e truſted and employed as » 
miniſteps conlulting him daily. Bur that which gave, he tells 
us, the criſis to the king's anger was, the news of N | 
3 being to be married to a conſiderable fortune at The H ; 
EO To put an end to theſe frequent conferences with the mini ers, 


19 proſecution for high treaſon was ſet on foot againſt 


both in England and Scotland: but Burnet, receiving the 
2 eee ee, to the States, the —_ Z 
: or, without a culty, gl 
of r in re his creole? 3 Win 
5 eee. a Dutch lady, of conſiderable fortune, who, 
eng erp; 24 birth, had thole of A en api 
8 ich abi lady, being legally Mülder dhe : 
nn pins he ena hug r 
of Middleton, to anſwer all the matters laid to his charge; 
and added, that bei nom naturalized in Holland, his al- 
legiance was, during dis ſtay in theſe parts, transferred from 
his eee — and eee ed wi pl 
upon Non-appearance, a ſentence be a 
him, he might, to juſtify himſelf, be forced to give an ac- 
count of the ſhare he had in affairs, in which he might be 
led to mention what he was afraid would not pleaſe his ma- 
is jeſty. Theſe de gave ſuch offence to the Engliſh 
—_— eee. ng che former proſecution, they proceeded 
| is Bale of ben ee and a ſentence of out- 
3 bim; and chereupon the king firſt 
| D him e be delivercd up; aun dherwards inkiipd 
on his being baniſhed the Seven Provinces, which the States 
refuſed, alledging, that he was become -their ſubject; and. 4 
H che king had any thing to lay to Dr. Burnet's charge, 
juſtice ſhould be done in their courts. Fhis put an end to. 
all farther application to the States ; and Dr, Burnet, ſecured 
trom any danger, 'went on in afliſting and forwarding the im- 
portant affair of the revolution. He gave early notice of it 


dean wa was 


to the court of Hanover, intimating, chat the ſucceſs of hat 


| houſe to the Britiſhicrown. He wrote ulſo ſeveral pamphlets 
in ſupport of the prince of Orange's deſigns, and aſfiſted in 
drawing up his declaration, Rec. and when he undertook the 


expedition to England, Dr. Burnet accompanied” him a8 kis . 
- - . chaplain.” Aber his landing, at Exeter ke propoſed and drew 

up the affociation, and was of no ſmall fervice on ſeverat 

doecaſions by a ſeaſonable diſplay of pulpit eloquence,” to 

* eee 

| 5 | TREE = 


rojett muſt naturally end in a ſucceſſion in that illuſtrious 


x68g wee hs + weat down to tis en where he was jg l. ” 


= 


85 — — worynnlel fir hingh7E. Os 9 
3 | net was 'advanced to the fee of Salibury, in — of | 1 
4 Dr. Seth Ward, deceaſed, being conſecrated | | 
5 maenner deckazing | 
F for moderate meaſures with 'p to the clergy, i fore? | | 
# pled. to: take the oaths, and for a toleration of the Protef- 1 
. J Coane — asf | ; 
3 7 Will told queen Mar dated May 15, 1 
5 | ground their tisie to the crown on tlie '$ 
H He of conqurh, gue each ativan to both houſes of pat 1 
liament, that they ordered i to be burnt by che hands of the Kenner: 1 
common As ſaon as the ſeſton of Parliament in complete 4 
bs 
x 


1 in of his function, and was parti- III. p. 537, 
. 2 — in confining orders and g why: 61. 587 
. Wien en e e . ee d, aehd- | 
3 „7)3*FFFFꝗꝙẽ:ͥü 43K tp | 


WE 
1 


che ſame year to ſuppl 


of Glouceſter, in whoſe education he took great 
employment and. the . 


her loſs; by a marriage with Mrs. 
— eldeſt 1 de ner of Sr Richard Blake, knight: 


expoſition. on the thirty-nine - 
ade of the church of England.” In 1704, he had the 
ſatisfaction to ſee his pr 84 & for augmenting poor livings-car- | 


ried into execution. T A en av Fay were of lads He 


1 abſtracted from the world, than he had been in the 5 


er part of it. He lived to ſee a ſucceſſion take 


and hat family eltblidhd, in whoſe inet bo had been 6 


zealous : he March, 17, 1714-15, in the 
77 1714-15 — 


his age, and was interred in the pariſh church 


Clerkenwell. After his death, « his Hiſtory: of his c 
“with his life annexed,” was publiſhed . by his ſon Thomas 
Burnet, eſq; His character, as drawn by che marquis of Halli- 


fax, is as follows, Dr. Burnet is like all men who are above 


* the ordinary level, ſeldom ſpoke of in'a mean; hemuſtiei- 


cher be railed at or admired. Fle has  fwiſenels of mg n. 
&© nation that no other comes 8 and as our nature hardly _ 


e allows us to have eno 
% much, he cannot at 
* that at ſometimes they may run away with him 3 as it is 


without having too 


<« hard for a veſſel that is brimful, when in motiom not to 
N R 


af his children; induced him Ibid, 723. 


2 ba in his thoughts, but 


* 
* 
r men , Gt ns 1 1 Ot ee HP 
— 


= Curri ca put: ke tra Was out more than an d 
4 critic would: allow of. His firſt thou +> fn may 8 
e require more digeſtion, not from a defect in his judgment, 
ec but from the abundance of his fancy, which: furniſhes. too 
& faſt fox him; tin finds love him tor pull doe fl Bite, 
< ot if e wow dag n greater ones > of cu him a; _ 


. duces 0 fal, d 93 is 
4 miration, and what is incorrect ee NS 3 $i may, 
et in ſome things, require grains of allowance, which thoſe 


. 2 deny him, who are unknown or unjuſt to him. 
. +1. ly is not quicker in diſcerning other men's faults than he 
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- 8 is in gr phi. e ſo N or rather glad, to acknow- 
e ledge his own, that from blemiſhes they. become orna- 
wh ments. All the repeated provocations of his indecent ad- 
* verſaries have had no other effect, than the ſetting his good 
& nature in ſo much a better light, ſince his anger never yet 
* went farther than to pity: them. That heat, which in moſt 
4 other men raiſes ſharpneſs and ſatire, in him glows into 
cc warmth for his friens, and compaſſion for thoſe 1 in want 
e and miſery. As dull men bave quick eyes in diſcerning 
dhe ſmaller faults. of: thoſe that nature has made ſuperior 
4e to them, they do not miſs one blot he makes; and being 
« beholden only to their barrenneſs for their diſcretion, | they 
2 fall upon the errors which ariſe out of his abundance; 
and, by a miſtake into which their malice betrays them, 
« they think that by finding a-mote in his eye, they hide the 
*6- yo that are in their own. His quickneſs makes writ; 
4 ſo eaſy a thing to him, that his ſpirits are neither waſte: 
nor ſbured b by it: the ſoil is not forced; 9 grows 
_* and brings forth without pangs 5 which diſtinguiſhes as 
de much what he does from that which ſmells of, the lamp, 
&, das a good palate: will diſcern between fruit which comes 
c from a rich mould, and that which taſtes of the uncleanly 
—— that have been beſtowed upon it. He makes. Tan | 
«enemies by ſetting an. ill-natured example of living, which 
< they are not-inclined to follow. His indifference for pre- 
L ferment, his contempt not only of ſplendor, but of all un- 
« ee gow gs, his degrading himſelf into the loweſt and 
es of his calling; are ſuch- unprelatical 
es, that, let him be neyer ſo orthodox in other 
« qui in theſe he muſt be a diſſenter. Virtues of ſuch a 
« ſtamp are ſo many hereſies in the opipion: of thoſe divines 
e h⁰ * 9 injunctions * WY on 
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BURNET, „ 4 . 
em 0 t a with the preſent frailty « of m kind: No. 
«won en if they are angry, ſince i it is in t 15 own ge- 
. 14 85 4 or that, from a principle of  ſelf-preſervation, they 
* ſhould endeavour to Fete 2 man whoſe parts are a ſlame, 
„ And whoſe life is a ſcandal to them.“ iſt of his writ- . 
; may W at 0 en of the "ARA, of bY 115 OY” „ 
R : 


' BURNET" On, TRA A MP PTR Ws nd 24 | 
vri Scot, a5. Wood calls him; but Was Lys Athen. Ox- 


t ork je, A n or about the year 1635. firſt on. vol. II. 

ENS N at th ſchool of North-Alyerton in at Bas. 2d 

G TK hence 14 28. removed, in June 1651; ee 

in Ca ; Tere he had, the excellent 54th — 

. hog his wy 5 . whom, it is probable, he im- page 277," 
fo) 


PF ved, if 1 FT 4 free, nero noble wa; A, 17 52, vo. 
thinking, fi for 35 0 ch he is fo much 71 ingualhe, and | 

| ever, ö met PR The 171 learned Cuchporth was at . 
that time. waſter f Clare: all, but an from it to the 


| 65 at Chriſt's c. oe in 1654 ; and thither out au- 
ar. 19 Wed d him. Under atronaj fo he was Choſen fel- 
low. of it in 1657, gene M. A. in 16 58, and be- 
came 1 proQor gf the univerſity in 1661 ; but 5 
E Wards he « continged his reſidence there, does not : 


he Pry ſituation and charafter we find him in, is that 


F Savern to geg young carl of Wiltſhire, ſorr of the mar- 
quis of inche er, with. whom he travelled abroad; and 
gave fy ſatisfactſon, that, ſoon after his return to he 


VE luen 

we he: was invited and prevailed « on by the firſt 4 0 + 5 

E „ to travel once Pee | in the like character with the, 

earl. f Offary, his grace's grandſon and heir appa- 

| 1 Roo 590 nexions introduced him into. 

| Pope y te in which ff exp 2 
neg; ang, . reputation, he already 

had (ap 50 learning, by the publication of his, 
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. ale „ 2 . ul, <4 8 La compleiens.”: 
Th Sie beo was ariginally publiſned 
> two. con- 


in La n in Zr, 5 books | 
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vice to the publi 


el, 3 


ors aſked; what this was to the purpoſe? To whom 
he duke of Ormondireplied, that he thought it much to the 


| purpoſe; for̃ an act of parliament was not ſo flight a thing, 
as not to deſerve a conſideration; After ſome other diſcourſe;' - 
rhe queſtion was put, whether Popham ſhould be admitted 5 


and paſſed in the negative, - A ſecond letter from the 


was afterwards ſont to which the overnors, in a letter ad- 


dreſſed to his humbly replied, and gave their 


bons why they oe Id not comply wich his pleaſure; in admit 3 
ting Andrew Popham as a penſioner of the hoſpital. This 
not ſatisfying king James, he ordered chancellor Teffaties © 6 25 
to find out à way, e he might have right done him at ol | 
hoſpital; and the maſter was particularly threatened: to 5 


ſummoned before the eccleſiaſtical eommiſſioners. But b 
this time they were quarrelling with the univerſities; any 


had their hands full of buſineſs: and ſo the affair was dropped. 
This was the oY ſtand made againſt the diſpenſing power 


of that teign, b ub lociety oy -ngland, and did good ſer- 


dee 
well defended, gives a — to a great army, and a 


example to the feſt of the country to ſtand ſtoutiy upon theit 
defence. A relation of the Charter- houſe . ngs upon = 
this occaſion was publiſhed by Dr. Burnet in 1680. 0 80 


After the Revolution, he was introduced to court thy his 


He was now looked upon as in the high road ta great pre- 


ferment, and had certainly a fine proſpect before him; when: 
he ruined all by ſome unadviſed ſtrokes of his pen. In 1692 
* publiſhed, “ Archevlogize Philoſopbice ; fee, Dedtrina Au- 


Higua de Rerum originibus, in 4to, with à dedication to 


king William, whoſe character he there draws with great 
ſtrength of genius and art, and in that beautiful ſtyle Which. 


was peculiar to himſelf. Bur neither the high rank and au- 


| thority of his patron, nor the great elegance and learning 


diſplayed. throughout che work, could protect the author from 


_ the clamours raiſed'againft him for allegorizing the Scripture- 
accdunt of the fall f our firſt parents; which, it muſt be 

_ confeſſed; is. done with too great an air of ridicule. Burnet 
himſelf ſeems afterwards to have been ſenſible of this; for it 


ook rs from a Latin letter, written by himſelf - to-Wolters | 
ee at Amſteräam, dated: ore 14, 1694, that he 


thereof. One of the 


a little frontier garriſon 


W future oy 


 honoured/tutor/and worthy friend archbiſhop Tillotſon; waa 
made chaplain to the king, and ſoon after clerk of the cloſet. 


n . The ieee 
ang, as it is ſhort, and not unworthy of notice, ſhall be in- 
ſerted : Literas tuns, humaniſſime domine, me Amſte- 
N. lodeami Aug · 25, non ita pridem accepi z-in ee IS mihi 
< notum facis, te ſeripta mea Laos ious bis jam = 
« Mey diſtractiſque fere exemplaribus, in animo 5 A 
* eadem recudere. » Prein me rogas, ut {i aliquid addendumm 
+4 eg id ad de tranfmittam. Haheo equidem nonnulls 
<  addenda, fed que non licet yer valetudinem digerere, aut 
E ſuis Jocis artexere, Fac itaque ut libet, non impedis; 
velim ragtum, ut omittatur in hae nova editione dictiun- 
Archevlog, & cula 2 En:p artis Jutorie & ad ſictum Yum 
r 7 Ny. um inter Evam. & vanes. 282 capite 

281. e in ine Amyra * _— 1 
5 . & Hndream Ld de 22 Sedufore: ad - 
meg Griff 88 ne ene: is ” 


2 ng 
« clariimum circa x QuPEr — de + pai MER Philaſo- 
4+. phicis elm; where his words run thus :- goes 
< crude & immature: dictam eſt, quod piis & "4 
e effeadiculo eſſe pocht, id torum-quicguid eſt indi — 
Jo; & colloquium inter Exam & Serpemtem guad ner. 1 
6 mais — * yal fi 2 — _— cogr | 


the refuge Yo ofa and. pro les to 
to ical panes e honour ang. me 13 5 


increaſed 23 r Sch Me. Charles - 
Blount, the deiſtical author of the . Oracles of Reaſon,” | 
thought proper to beſtow upon his work : for theſe-gentle- - 
men are ready eee, do "fight: wee — 
N peo pul bun ove t0 tir prey 0 


pry Blount, in s lever $0 i 
F Gildan, wile low thee aconntin 1 wg 
pt vc 
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4 chupters, und also the appendix; of the great and learned 
Dr. Burnet's Archzologia Philgſaphicæ, t. a piece, which 

e he thinks one of the moſt ingenious he ever read, and 
full of the moſt acute, as well as learned obſervations,” _ 
Theſe ſeventh and eighth chapters, here tranſlated for Mr. 

_ Gildon's uſe, were unfortunately the moſt exceptionable in 
the whole work: and being immediately adopted by an infl- 
del writer, did give ſuch a plauſible colour to the complaints of 
the clergy, that it was judged expedient, in that critical 

' ſeaſon,” to remove him from his place of clerk of the cloſet. 

le withdrew accatdingly from court: and, if Mr. Old- 
mixon can be credited, actually miſſed the ſee of Canterbury, # 
upon the death of Tillotſon, on account of this very work, 
which occafioned'him to be then repreſented by ſome biſhops 'F 
nus a ſceptica] writer. He retired to his beloved ſtudies and | 
_ contemplations in the Charter-houſe, without ſeeking, or 
perhaps deſiring, any farther preferment; for he was a man 
df many virtues, and does not appear to have had any am- 
pition in his nature. There he lived in a ſingle ſtate to a 
good old age; and there he died Sept. 27, 1715. 
In 1727, two other learned and elegant Latin works of Anecdotes | 
our author were publiſhed in 8 vo; one . De Fide & ofßciis of Bowyer, - 
„ Chriſtianorum,” the other “ De ffatu Mortuorum & Reſur- 3 
% genuium. Burnet had himſelf cauſed to be ſtruck off at 
te preis a few copies of each of theſe works, for the uſe f 
Himſelf and ſome private friends; but did not intend them for 
the public, there being ſome points diſcuſſed in them not fo. 
proper to be communicated opemy. Vet, 8 co- 
pies from proof 1 the world, and the works 
being werribly mangled and full of faults, Mr. Wilkinſon of 
Lincoln's-inn, Burnet's particular friend; and who was in 
_ poſſeſſion of all his papers, thought it right to oblige the 
learned with a true copy of them, corrected by the doctor 
himſelf; as he did in 1727. To the ſecond edition in 1733, 
of © De flatu Moriuorum & Reſurgentium,” is added an Ap- 


: * 


* * J : * ; . 5 2 


pendix, * De Futura Fudæsrum Reftauratione : it | 
tc the editor from Burnet's papers, that it was deſigned to 
be placed there. He is fail ald to have been the author of 
the ee ſnl pieces 7 his name, under the title of 
„ Remarks upon an concerning human ider landing ; 
the two firſt Fabliſh | ih 1697, the laſt in 1 Lag which 
* Remarks” were anſwered by Mrs. Catherine Trotter, af- 
1 terwards Mrs. Cockburn, then but 23 years of 8 in her 
r LY bg.” anna" Way Thee. 
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Theſe. pieces however were not among the acknowled; 
+ Mean while, ſome farther notice muſt be taken of „ ThE 
& Sacred Theory of the Earth,” which is che principal of 
all his productions, and is indeed a moſt. beautiful work. 
It would be endleſs to tranſcribe the fine things that have 
been ſaid of this Theory, Mr. Addiſon, in 1699, wrote a 
Latin ode in its praiſe, Which hath been preſixed to many 
2D +. editions of it. An able writer hath. not ſerupled, from this 
| RR lingle work, to rank Dr, Burnet with the very few, in whom 
and Genivs the three great faculties of the underſtanging, viz. judgment, 
of Pope, p. imagination, and memory, Me been found united. Ac- 
18 cording to him, there have exiſted but few tranſcendent ge- 
niuſes, who: have been, ſingularly bleſſed with this rare aſ- 
ſemblage of different talents, All that he could recollect 
© who have at once enjoyed in full vigour a ſublime and 
& ſplendid imagination, a ſolid and profound underſtanding, 
an exact and tenacious memory, are Herodotus, Plato, 
„ Tully, Livy, Tacitus, Galileo, Bacon, Des Cartes, Ma- 
7 7 CN RS Barnet of the Charter-houſe, Berkeley, 
t and Monteſquicu.” The ſame writer afterwards delivers 
+... himſelf in thele terms of high compliment to Dr. Burnet : 
Pape 27% It has been the lot of many great names, not to have been 
& able to expreſs themſelves with beauty and propriety in 
<< the fetters of verſe, in their reſpective languages; who 
& have yet manifeſted the force, fertility, and creative power 
of a moſt poetic genius, in proſe. This was the caſe of 
< Plato, of Lucian, of Fenelon, of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
*.of Dr, Thomas Burnet ; who, in his Theory of the Earth, 
# has dilplayed-an imagination. very near equal to that of | 
„„ // net renee im 
2 Diſcedunt: totum video per inane geri res.” 


But, notwithſtanding theſe encomiums on Burnet, it is 
not pretended, that his Theory” is built upon principles of 
mathematics and ſound philoſophy: on the contrary, the 

men of icience were difpleaſed at him for preſuming to erect 
; a Theory, which he would have received as true, without 
«proceeding. on that foundation, Flamſtead is reported to 
hare told him ſomewhat peeviſhly, that © there went more 
e to the making of a world, than a fine-turned-period ;” 
zand that “ he was, able to overthrow The Theory in one 
neet of paper. Others attacked it in form. Mr. Eraſmus 
Warren, rector of Worlington in Suffolk, publiſhed 'twa . | 


See The Ef- 
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ers, have been printed at the end of the later editions of 
The Theory.” Mr. John Keill, afterwards Doctor, Savilian 
flor of geometry in Oxford, publiſhed alſo an © Examine. * 


de ation” of it in 1698, to which Dr. Burnet replied ; and 
| ener Keill defended himſelf. Burnet's reply to Keill is 


ſubjoined to the later editions of his ( Therry;”” and Keill's 
_ +. Examination'and Defence, together with his ( Remarks 
& and Defence, upon Whiſton's Theory, were reprinted 
= 1 1 in 1734, o. It is univerſally allowed, that Keill 
has fo he's contuted the Theory; and it is to be lamented 
that he did it in the rough way of controverſy : yet there are 
| apy pallages in his confutation, which ſhew, that he at 
lame 


time entertained the higheſt opinion of the author. . 


“ T acknowledg him, ſays he, to be an ingenious writer 


_ & ſiderable progreſs in thoſe ſciences that are introductory to 


na very acute philoſopher. It was his unhappineſs to begin 

Dat firſt with the Carteſian. philoſophy ; and not having a 

& ſufficient ſtock of geometrical and mechanical principzes 
to examine it right , he too eaſily believed it, and thought 
4 chat there was bur 

<« become à philoſopher; and therefore, in imitation of 


Examinatj- 


«and if he had taken a right method, and had made a con- on, p- 30g, 
edit. 1734s | 
« the ſtudy of nature I doubt not but he would have made 


little ſkill required in thoſe ſciences to 


Monf. Des Cartes, he would undertake to ſhew how the | 


© world was ms 
Many perhaps may wonder, that a book fundamentall 

wrong ſhould run through ſo. many editions, and be fo inch 
| read; but the reaſon is plain. N man reads Homer s Iliad 


for hiſtory, any more than he reads Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
for divinity; though it is poffible there may be true hiſtory 


in the one, as it is certain there be true divinity in the other. 
Such works are read, purely to entertain and amuſe the fancy; 
and it is, not the ſtory that is ſought after, but the great- 


5 veſs of imagery, and nobleneſs of ſentiments, with which 
they abound. Why may not_Burnet's “Theory of the Earth” 


ade ; a taſk too great, even for a mathema - 
JT 5 e 


be read with the ſame view? It is not true in philoſophy; a 


but it is full of vaſt and ſublime conceptions, preſents to 


the imagination new and aſtoniſhing ſcenes, and will there- 


fore always furniſh an high entertainment to the reader, who 

is capable of being pleaſed as well as inſtructed. This even 
Keil himſelf allows; © for as I believe, ſay he, never ay 
pod was fuller of arrors and miſtakes in philoſophy, fo 
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e hoe ever abounded with more dende den — 

2 dae mages of „ 1 8 EE 0 Þ 
might aps expect to at lolop nit: TY 
* who road It as uy Ugandan roman, wil W b = 

wich their entertainment,” 


a BURNET | (Dr. Thomas 5 Nd cc 1 5 
: whoſe birth, li ve find nothing recorded, ex- 
| cept what the g of 5% books fet forth | namely, that 
de was © 1M. Regius, & Collegit Regi! A 2 
* eee Sorens,” _ Als name deſeryes to be preſerved, 
| However, the ſake of two ufeful Works, which he hath 
left. One is, © Theſaurus Medicine Prattics,” Lond. 1 by Þ 
in 4t0: a collection from the beſt 27 writers, the ; 
edition of which, greatly cM by bi himſelf, was publiſhed = 
——— Geneva, 1698, in 4to. « Flip 1 Con- 
dic. Genen. trattus, in quo F rg” omnia in rae Pitaun re- 
1731. e Jatta Dude, inb. 168 5, in 8 d. A neat ME . 
| this was printed at London, 174 it ane. 1 Ot, | 


„ BURTON (Hava v), was born at Birfall in Yorkie, 
| about 1579; and educated at St. 84 $ college in Cam- 
bridge, 1 he took both his degrees in arts. He was 
afterwards incorporated M. A. at Oxford, and took the de- 
gree of B. D. He firſt was tutor to the ſons of lord Catey 
of Lepington (created in 1625, earl of Monmouth), then 
clerk of the cloſet to prince Henry; and after his death, to 
Charles, whom he was appointed to attend into Spain | 
in 16233 but, for reaſons unknown, was ſet alide after 
of his goods were ſhipped, and upon that prince's acce! on 85 
to the crown was removed from being his clerk of che raw | 
Burton, highly diſguſted at this treatment, took every op- 


7 


Chagas | 2 kong g his reſentment, eras by y lng 
200. vo. againſt ve "4, 
„ Apfil 16255 he preſented a letter to ing | r 


. againſt Dr. Neile and Dr. Laud, his majeſty's 

endants, as popiſhly affected; and for this, and 

| | 5 other indiſcretions, was forbid the court, Soon a 
Ibid- b 7iorpm eſented Vs the rectory of St. Matthew's, in F fiday- i 

1 In Dec. 1636, he was ſummoned to ap 1 

1255 Dr. Duck, one of the commiſſioners for cauſes Ec 

cleſiaſtieal, who tendered to him the oaths ex officio, to In- 

ſpwer to certain articles brought Aj ainſt him, for what he had 

25 W in two ſermons prea in a own 8 2 


* 


anſwering, a 


TY e 


ing 8th of November (A). Burton, Inſtead of 
ed to the — 


nevertheleſs, a ag 


high-commiſton-coutt, which was called ſoon * at 
tots- Commons, ſuſpended him in his amen, from both bis 


office an binefics ; 


2 3 
Feb. 1, a 


his doors, ſeized his 
Next day, he was, by 


« epiſtle to his maj 
third «to the true- 
ceeded A 


ing ſedit 255 ſchiſmatical, and libellous books, 


upon which he thou 
but publiſhed bis two ſermons under the tit 
King ;” together, with an apology 8 
erjeant at arms, with officers, 
Tile of a warrant from the Star-chamber, broke open 
papers, and took him into cuſtody, 
an order of the privy 
mitted to the Fleet-priſon ; from which place | 
1. "another © to the judges,” and 4 
arted nobility. 
nſt in the Star- chamber, for writing and publi 


oh, © For God 


-council, com 
he dated 4 one 


* March? 11, he was p 


ea — 


kerarchy of the church, and to the ſcandal of the govern- 
0 


ment. 


the end of May feu 

amine Burton u 

eſt part of it h 

unleſs his. We migh 
dermitted to put 


this information, he (and Baftwick and P 
who were indicted oo him) prepared 


anſwers (»). 


on came to the Fleet, ws 
is anſwer ; but hearing that the 


he refuſed to be examined, 


pero Rf it, was put in, or he 
in Ares anſwer. June 2, it was ordered 


y the eburt, that if he would not anſwer to interrogatories 
inft pro 


framed upon his anſwer, he would be proceeded 
Accordingly, June 1 
12 Tp Fs to the ws 


confeſs. 


605 The text þ ey were ae 
vpon was, Proverbs xxiy. 21, 22. In 
theſe two ſermons and in his apology, 
he charged the biſhops with dangerous 


plots. to e the orthodox religion 
eſtabliſhed in England, and to being in 
Romith ſu rſtition in the room of ut ; 
and blamed th em for introducing ſeye- 


ral innovations into- divine 'worthip. 
The uhief he mentioned were, that 
in the epiſtle the Sunday before Eafter, 

7 had put out © In,” and made it, 


t the name of Jeſus,” * Alter- F 
— pitt at of da 


. laces 
thang rayers ſet To No 
Ws 19 3 namely, 

out that Babyloniſh and nib. 
« tian ſect, which ſay, Sc. 


ee pl 
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64 — Heer, © Cur off thoſe work 


« erg of iniquity whoſe religion is re- 
< bellion, Sc. was, in the book 


is thus Star 
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anſwers might be read, and that they migh 
_ denined unheard. Nevertheleſs, becaule 1 
not filed on record, the court proceeded 
Which was, that Burton, Prynne, and Baſtwiek pay a fine 


5 2 7 v 7 1 N 
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I. each, and that Burton, in particular, be deprived. 


|  - of his eccleſiaſtical benefice, degraded from his miniſterial 
function and degrees in the univerſity, be ſet on the pillory, 


have both his cars cut off there, confined to perpetual 
cloſe impriſonment in Lancaſter-caſfle, debarred the acceſs, 
of his wife or any other except his keeper, and denied the. 
uſe of pen, ink, and paper: all which, except the fine, Was 


executed accordingly... After twelve weeks impriſonment in 


the common-gaol at. Lancaſter, where great crowds pitying | 
his misfortunes reſorted to him, ſome of his papers being 
diſperſed. in London, he was removed, by an order of coun- 
cil, to Cornet-caſtle, in the iſle of Guernſey, Oct. 1637, 
where he was ſhut up almoſt three years; till in Nov. 1640, 


the houſe of commons, upon his wife's petition, complaining. 


of che ſeverity of his ſentence, ordered that he ſhould. be 
forthwith ſent for to the parliament in ſafe cuſtody. Bur- 
ton, on his arrival at London, preſented a petition.to the. 
houſe. of commons, ſetting forth his ſufferings. In conſe- 
quence of which, the houſe reſolved, that the ſentence againſt 


bim was illegal, and ought to be reverſed; that he be freed 


from the fine of 50001. and from impriſonment, and reſtored 
to his degrees in the univerſity, orders inthe miniſtry, and to 
his eccleſiaſtical benefice in Friday-ftreet, London; alſo have 


recompence for his impriſonment, and for the loſs of his ears, 
which they fixed at ſix thouſand pounds; but by reaon of 


cording to ancient precedents, they the hand of Holt alone, which was ac- 


might Ggn their anſwers with their own 
bands; declaring, they would abide 
by the cenſure of the court, if they 


| did not make good what was contained 


therein. But this was refuſed by the 
court. Burton's anſwer was at length 


_ figned by Holt, a bencher of Grayly- 


hand, becauſe the other counſel, out 
of fear, would not ſubſcribe it. Ho- 


ever, Burton tendered it to the court, 


geſiring it might be accepted, or Holt 
ordered to new ſign it. The court or- 


.. „ 27 3 ; 
Jered, that it might be received unde 
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cordingly done. Aſter it had lain in 
court near three weeks, upon the at- 
torney-general's ſuggeſtion to the court, 
May 19, that it was ſcandalous; it 
was referred to the two chief juſtices, 
Sir John Bramſton and Sir John Finch, 
to conſider of, and to expunge what 
was contained therein, as unfit to be 
brought into court, or. otherwiſe im- 
pertinent and ſcandalous. They ex- 
punged fixty-four whole ſheets, that 
is, the whole anſwer, except fix lines 
at the beginning, and about. twentyz 
four at the latter ena. 
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. he enſuing-confuſions in the kingdom, he never received that 
 - ſum. He was, however, reſtored to his living of St. Mat- 
'thew's, 


— 


. 


after Which he declared himſelf an Independent, ang 
complied with all the alterations that enſued: but Wood fai, vol. . 
ſays, that when he ſaw what ſtrange courſes the parliament col. 192. 
took, he grew more modetate. He died Jan. 1647-8. e. 
ſides the tracts mentioned above, he wrote ſeveral others. 
BURTON (WirLIAu) a}, author of The Hiſtory Hiſtory of 
« of Leiceſterſhire,” and eldeſt ſon of Ralph Burton (8), 1 Y ; 
„„ Op Lk xd Tt TL TILT. \ #2 Nichols; 
eſq; of Lindley, in Leiceſterſhire, was born Aug. 24, and Gougb's 
1575, educated at the ſchool of Sutton-Coldfield, in War- Britifh L- 
wickſhire, admitted of Brazen-noſe- college, Oxford, 1591, P*"P"Y- 
and of The Inner Teraphe May 20, 1593, B. A. June 22, | 
1504, and afterwards a barriſter and reporter in the court of 
 Common-pleas. But © his natural genius leading him to 
« the ſtudies of heraldry, genealogies, and antiquities, je 
<« became excellent in thoſe obſcure and intricate matters; 5 
<« and, look upon him as à gentleman, was accounted by all 
ce that knew him to be the beſt of his time for thoſe ſtudies, 
« as may appear by his deſcription of Leiceſterſhire. In Wood, Ack. 
1602 he corrected Saxton's Map of that county, with the Ox. II. 75. 
addition of 80 towns, His weak conſtitution not permit- 
ting him to follow his buſineſs, he retired into the country; 


and his great work, © The Deſcription of Leiceſterſhire,” , 
was publiſhed in folio, 1622. He tells his patron, George 


Villers, marquis of Buckingham, that © he has undertaken 
to remove an eclipſe from the ſun without art or aſtrono- 
e mical dimenſion, to give light to the county of Leiceſter, 
< whoſe beauty hath long been ſhadowed and obſcured ;” 
and in his preface declares himſelf one of thoſe who hold 
that. Gloria totius res eſt vaniſſima mundi; and that he 
was unfit ard unfurniſhed for fo great a buſineſs ; & unfit, 
. to uſe his own words, ( for that myſelf was bound for ano- 
ras Re „ther ſtudy, which is jealous, and will admit no partner, 
875 5 for that all time and parts of time, that could poſfibly be 
rt” employed therein, were not ſufficient 'to be diſpended 
; it * thereon, by reaſon of the difficulty of getting, and mul- 
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. on fa) Mr, Peck had collected mate- (x) One of his anceftors was eſquire 
ite rials for the life of Mr. Burton and his of the body of Richard I. and Lindley 
fe im- NN Robert, which are pro- came into the family by marriage of his 
road ably among the papers of the late fir- great grandfather with the heireſs of _ 
„ that Thomas Cave, Barts M. P. uho bought John Hardwick, who conducted the earl 
E pet 2 re — of 9 8 ape "of Richmond to the battle of Boſ- 
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„„ plicit ef kinds or learning tietzin,” Vet if x partner 
- ih might 7 1 7 70 or admitted tereto,. Sets. h 7750 
„ pol ed neceſlary for a 1a | 
Anecdotes © antiquities.” He Was affifted in 100 underaing by fer 
» kinſmen John Beaumont of Gracedieu, eſq; ugüſtus 
Vincent, Rougecroix ; but the church notes were taken by 
' himſelf, He drew up the corollary of F Leland's life, pre- 
fred to the © Collectanea, dies” his 1 device, the 
ſun recoveri hy dr an echt ple, and motto : Rilucera,” dated 
| Faledi 1612, from Falde, b pleaſant village near Tutbu 
Staffordſhire, and a great Patfimon ir bong to 1 ail, 
_ and then to = the our td hi ted from bn the 
fame village, 1622. alſo cal part of Le- 
Land''s err 7 ended: 16 t, and gave both the 
. and the ſeven original yolumes to the Bodleian 
3 lib 8 J + s alſs Talbot's notes. Lo him his we 
homas Puref6y, ea br es ex ueathed Lelan 
: « eee after his heath 1612. Wood charges him 
8 many needleſs additions and i aſifations Into 
Collectanea; from which charge Hearne defends 
1 Wood adds, he made a- uſeful in to them, which, 
f ſays $6 25 1 Foun 2 9 and rs 3 bY 
. n 1625 he reſided at Lindley, where, among other wor 
Vitory of he cor 5 iled a folio volume (nick til 6 Tg in MS. 
Hinckley, under the title of © Anita de Dadlington, ma- 
* nerio com. Leic. five Exemplificatie Scriptorum, Cat- 
< tarum veterum Inquiſitionuni, Notulorum Curiarum, 
« Recordorum, ; Evidentium. py robantium Antiquitates 
4 dicti manerii de Dadlington, & ltzereditatem de Burton in 
4 dicto nianerio de Da nie, quæ pune ſunt penes me 
4 Will'mum Burton de 1.25 y com. Leic,. modernum do- 
4 minum dicti manerii de 1 * Labore & ſtudio 
« mei Will'mi Burton de Line, . gb YEE, 
* Angliz, & Socii Interioris Temp ini; nuper habi- 
“& tantis apud Falde com. Staff. nunc apud Lindley, 25 Aug. 
« 1625, Kt. 50.” He died at Falde, rt, 1 8 
in the civil war, April 6, 1645, an 
pariſh chufch thereto belonging, called Hab. He te left 
ſeveral notes, collections of arms and monuments, 
ies, and other matters of antiquity, ' which he had g 
rom divers churches and gentlemen's houſes. —— 
lech are mentioned in aſcoighe's notes, p. 53. proba- 
bly by himſelf. In Oſborne's Catalogue, 1757s Was d Vin. 
« cent on Brooke, with MS. notes by Wil . . 
Fobably. not more _ thoſe on Cornwall, which 
5 . Rawlinſon 
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2 — deſcen r F —_ 
Drayton, near 2 50 — e ane, daugh- - 
ter of Humphrey ddin 208 arwick- 
ſhire: ..D whom he 25 on a, © ig born 1609, 
heir of his virtues as well as . rtunes, ho, hav- 
ing a poetical turn to dente which 
was publilbed 165 part of his pa- 
3 1 a] eſtate, al 3 years 
given . tions to Mr. 
Wiss etwynd Anti- - 
uities f.Staffard(] Burton's 


© veys it is in iſon only of Theſe, and 
« Be 8 MAE e 2 we are to underſt 
« the prai freely: heſtowed on it e, 
* has 90 0 hs 257 more r 4; — 
, fays Burton, 2s well as areyr, Pee: of 


” 275 


of Hinckley, p- 131- 1 A- 


| hel are pariculoriagd ip. 
2 2 pac n 
edition of the Beide of Leiceſter- 


thice- Was -abſurdly printed in 1777, fefa 
rgyement. - » 
(D) The author, ſenſible of its de- 
fea, 2 enlarged and enriched it 
with the. addition” of Roman, Saxony 


without the leaſt 3 


and other antiquities, as Foo oy from 
his letter to fir Robert C otton, dated 
Lindley, June 9, 1627, ſtill extant 


amang Cotton's correſ cet, in his C 


library, Jul. D. W. 
1 


was ER rk hr MS by 


F Preſent * dates though. FY folio 


2 "he pographic 
atin ae © : A 
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' Stalfordibire, . Canes in Jef f 


came to, or was Borrowed ty, 
Charles King, tutor to Mr. Chenwytid, 
in whoſe hahds Brokeſby meritions it, 
and ſays Mr. Chetwynd'made e confider- 
able additions to it. Ie died 2693. 
Sond. ihe taynd lent it to fir Thomas 
ave, in whoſe hande Mr. Aſhby ** 
e It is tinued to 164 = 
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Wood, 


BURTON” (Rontar), known to "a Larne by th 


, Ath« Ox. name of Democritus Junior, was brother: of the preceding, 


and born at Lindley Feb. 8, 1576. He was ed at 
the ſame ſchool with his brother, and in 1 59z ſent to the ſame 
+ Eollege. In 1 159 he was elected ſtudent of Chriſt-church, 
and for form 225 as Wood tells us, for he wanted 9 
tutor, was put under the tuition of Dr. John Bancroft, af- I 
_ rerwards biſhop of Oxford. In 1616, he had the vicarage 
of St. Thomas, in the weft ſuburb of Oxford, co on 
Him by the dean and canons of Chriſt- church, to the Paribi⸗ 
oners ef which, it is ſaid, that he always ave the ſacrament 
in wafers; and this, with the rectory of Segrave in Leiceſ- 
terſhire, given him Foie ars after . George lord Berke- 
ley, he held with ſome difficulty (for the ſtorm was gathering 
over England, and the troubles were coming on) to the Gay 
of his death, Which happened in Jan, 1639. EY 

- He was a man of general learning; a great philologer, an, 
exact mathematician, and (what makes the peculiarity: o 
his character) a very curious calculator of nativities, ee 
was extremely ſtudious, and of a melancholy turn, yet an 
3 companion, and very humourous. The Ana- 

tomy of Melancholy,” by Democritus Junior, as he calls 
himſelf, ſhews, that theſe ſeemingly different qualities were 


„ mixed together i in his compoſition.” This book was dae 


firſt in 4to, afterwards many times in folio, to the great pro- 


8 n of the bookſeller, who, as Mr. Wood tells us, got an 


eſtate by it (a). Some circumſtances attending his death 
occahoned ſtrange ſuipicions. Hle died in his chambers at 
Chriſt- church, at, or very near the time, which, it ſeems, 
he had ſome years before predicted from the calculation of 
his nativity; and this exactneſs made it whiſpered about, that 
for the glory of aſtrology, and rather than his calculation 
ſhould fail, he became indeed à felo de fe. This, however, 


was certainly not notorious ; for he was buried with due ſo- 


lemnity.. in the cathedral of. Chriſt-church, and had a fair 


monument erected to his memory, with his buſt in ruff, 


gown, hair, and beard: on the right hand of which is the, 
calculation of his own nativity (B), and under it this eres ol 


tion made by himſelf, and put up DE; his Wer, 7, i 


* > ; : os * "im 
" (4) * Burtoa-upon «Melancholy,”* G ding of Gears, I. were, ie , 
ſays archbiſhop Herring, (Letters, 1777, c not a ee beholden to hi to bim. e 
1amo.) 5 is an author, the pleaſant- (z) This ſcheme is oxatly dell-⸗ 


i eſt, the moſt learned; and the moſt neatedin the (e Hiſtory of Hinckley," 


< full of ſterling ſenſe- The wits of p. 133, RO er e erer 
e e CREE LOT, r r eg Ae 
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receiver 
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* mY >a Pi! 8 n ignotus, $0 9d. 


* fs ac ' Jacet Democritus 5 junior, 45 | To 5 25 . 
ee e CurVitam egit, & mottem . 
50K [2.4 IST Git n Melancholia. 8 „ 1 
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of he” Farid 


his capacity, ili gence, and wort 

learned Dr. Aſnton, maſter of Tells college, Cambridge, 

n 15 have bit admitted into his own e | But, 
e mean time, Dr. Turner, preſident of Corpus Chrifti 


| college; "Oxford, having made an accidental” trial of Mr. 
Button's Rtera imptovementa, procured him 2 ſcholarſhip 


in that college 13, when he was 17 years of age 
Here he n cos 10 111 3 
the prefidens, appoin 


him to 


upon him the honour of x the Greek lecture. 


ing the Whole courſe o ru ies, his . was — 3 


once ſo 'chearful and fo regular, that he equally recom- 
mended himſelf to the affection of his equals, and 12 eſteem 


of his ſuperiors. Dr. Potter, in particular, at that timm 
bilhop of Oxford, conceived a great tegard for him. March 


247 1 20, Mr. Burton was admitted to the degree of M. A. 


In the exerciſe of his duty às à tutor, no one could exceed 
him! in attention, diligence, and a zealous concern for the 
improvement” of his püpils. As he was hitnſelf unacquainted 


mathematics, has ignorant of the Hebrew tongue, he 
took effectual care that the young men under bis tuition 
ſhould be well inſtructed i in theſe, points. With regard to 
thoſe of his pupils whs were upon c ch 
was chettons that the acquiſition of Knowledge ſhould be 
rendered 28. cheap td them as poffible. He was even anxious 


that it might be no expence to them at all: and, indeed, ſo 
diſintereſted and. beneficent was the whole of His conduct, | 


that; after having diſcharged the office of a tutor almoſt 1 5 


years) he wins ſoarcely poſſellvl of: 50 l. when he quitted the = 

| univerfity In Ag Sen a improving the eðũ1 
* of The. e ſhudents, Air, Burton ee ſurpriſing pa- 

| e ; 


In. 6, Abridget” 
lire * de Dr. 
ay feſt 19 Ke, grammatical education her; Life of Dr. 
4h OBI 1pton, - and the. Orr at Ely. Such Burton, in 
were' the proofs which, young Burton afforded at ſchool of rr 
diſpoſitions, that the 


Fiſhed a progreſs, Wat Dr. Mater, ö 
t 4 1 office of tutor, 
when he was only B. A. _ after, the college 7 


arjtable foundations, he 
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gree of B. D. and in 128355 


ſermon in its e and his diſcourſe was after - 
as alen, With AT 0 e the it „ 
c, throug h his lee life, 
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7 — 1 0 were e 

urton, there were feveral from Eton + he poi wee 
elled in ne and learning. This circumſtance intro- 

Fr ed him to an epiſtolary 90050 öndence, and a pk . 


; 7 8 with the m 5.9 e ſchool, - and the 75 


ES 


and fellows of the college; the con quence of which was, 
that they formed ſo good an 'gpinion of 74 diſpolition and 
a 5 35 to cect e in Ae 3008. A. = > .of 


thei 3 n 1 
Edward Littleton, he was preſented to the vicarage of Mas | 
= ple-derhamtin? Oxfordfhirez:which may be conſidered as 2 
dera in Mr. Burton's life.” Upon going to take our 

ſſion of his new preferment, he found the widow of his 

; pe rot three infant daughters, without a home; 
and without à fortune, ' A ſight fo affecting inſpired him 

with e n; compaſſion was — by love, and 

2 22 paring" Mr. Burton ſhewed the ſame contempt 

leg money, and perhaps carried it to an exceſs; aſter he was 
ſeftled-in his living.” His ſituation being. eee plea- 
1 — ng, en- 
luarging, and his houſe, Uiſhing his; his We 
1 rae; kg pen fields, roads, and introdu- 

ding ſuch other improvements as he believed would be of ad- 
vantage to his ſucceſſors: (A). MWorks of »n ſimilar kind 
were undertaken by him, when, in 1766; he was inſtituted 
to the rectory of Vorpleſdon in — In 1748, the death 
of his wife affected him in the tendereſt manner, as is evi- 
dent from the ſeveral parts of his « Opuſcula Metrico-Pro- 
* ſaica.” - This event did not leſſen his regard for her 
three orphan daug ters, towards hom he continued to ex- 
ert the greateſt affection, care, and liberality. © From hence- 
forward he ſpent the principal part of the year at Eton col- 
lege; r ne gane himſelf entirely up to the ſtudy of lite- 
rature, and the aſſiſtance of bis friends. But whenever there 
were any public meetings on literary or eccleſiaſtic affairs, 


3 


A. 


\ 


* 


* whether at Oxford, London, or Cambridge, he had much 
or. ſatisfaction in being preſent at them. July 1,:1752, he took 


the degree of D. B. and afterwards publithed his lectures on 
that occaſion. He was intimately connected with many of 


„ 


SAS the biſhops; and whilſt careſſed by the governors of the 
8 church, was equally dear to the loweſt of the clergy. No- 
ww 3 was more agreeable to him, than to fee all around him 
n eaſy, chearful, and happy. To ſuch of the young ſcholars. 
i | = ton as appeared to be of promiſing abilities and diſpoſi- 


9 
. 93 
* 
3 E 
1 L N 


e he Waere b eee made them the com- 


44) The. eien through. ; the erer inaalleting hint for eee 
FF ing obſtruQtions in the navigation of the 
the north. of Surry to Guildford, © river Thames. Theſe hints he formed 
* by his advice and ai- into a pamphlet, intitled, The pre- 
ſaſtance, and finiſhed by his contribu- 4 ſent State of the Navigation of t 
tion and that of his friends, will be a . River Thames conſidered, and cer 
laſting memorial of his judgment and taln Regulations propoſed.” 4 toy 
induſtry. on ſuch occafians. '. Part of 476 A ſecond edition, — Ape 
aw e ee es” ns bd e 2 
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 BUSBEQUEU "9p or BUSBEC. | ito Sr was. 
che natural ſon of the lord of B 5 „ and born at Com- 
mines, a town in Flanders, 1522. The eatiy proofs he 
_ gave of an extraordinary genius = hadaced hisifihes: to ſpare 
neither care nor expence to get him properly inſtructed, and 
to obtain ee deere from the emperor Charles V. He 
was ſemt to y at che univerſities of Louvain, Paris, Ve- 
nice, Bologna, and Padua. He was ſome time tat London, 
_ whitherhe attended the ambaſſador of ara = „king of che 
25 * In 1554, he e ambaſſador at Con- 
| nople, but made a there. Being ſent 
— oy following year, ie” ſecond ym ved longer 
and more fortunate, for it laſted . ended im 
2 good treaty. He acquired a perfect knowledge of the ſtate 
of the Ottoman em e, and tlie true means ataeking it 
with ſucceſs ; on Which ſubje& he compo , 
„ De te militari contra Turcam.- i 
4 tuenda conſſlium. Without BT, d. y 
related to the buſineſs of his embaſſy, be 
e woe! che od _ 1 
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K ber to Paris. een ueen 2 
1 5 der hou! 4 | of her affairs, 
; on her huſband's 
Mador. He was 77 7 5 in 5 ve 
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ſicere as 'a ps Th Es 4 
e Sad 08 Jo very good Astor; le Fen — 
—— rævi great applauſe, in. the, comedy call 


2 heels; — ne mote full fore king Charles I. and his queen ze 
and correct copy than * 2 _ jr IR by the ſtudents of that 


on Auguſt 30, 2636. 
fete _ He: loft the PIE it during 


«© heap of ancient la; civil wars st means to 8 
4 which. 1 intend to 5 fe 9 e 
ter; and beſides theſe, whole mente. 
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47550 ; ant Key 185 * Atl uf 1 5 805 7 made tres 
ſurer and canon reſidentiary of the churc 
took the degree of D. D. 04. 9, 1660. At the Corona- 
nation of Charles II. he ſes the ampullla, and in the 
doxvocation, which met June 24, 1661, he was 1 Proctor for 
5 the chapter of Bath and Wells; and one of thoſe - 
proved and ſubſcribed che Common-pray er-book. This. real 
man, after a long and healthy life, Me conſe uence” F his 
_ chaſtity, ſobriety and temperance, died April 6, 1g % aged 
80. and was buried in eſtminſter-abbey, Where ie 
a fine monument erected to him, with a Latin inſecription, of 
” _ which the following is the ſubſtance *: © You ſer below a fe. 
. @ Ions of. uſby's body, and outward A ur lien | 


oY 75 cc IF both univerſities, and of Weſtminſter-ball, the 
& men at court, in the parliament, and in the church. Si 
e & when. you perceive how large, and how gllentiful a hatveſt | 
+ of ingenious men was, ſown by him; conſider how'gr 
= was. e ſower. He was a perfon very cious in d- 
ing out every ans's genius and diſpoſition, and flo leſs in- 

_ duſtrious in employing them to advantage, and "forwarding 

_ them ſucceſs He was a perſon, who ſo formed an 

_ Trained up the minds of youth by his inftrudtion! "that they 

learned at the fame time both tb ſpeak and to'be wiſe ;" an 
*/ whilſt they were inſtructed by him as boys, they inſeriſibly 
3 up to be men. As many ſcholars as he ſent out into 
e world, ſo many faithful, and, in el brave cham- 
poke did church and ſtate obtain. atever” reputation 
_ Weſtminſter-ſchool enjoys, whatever advantage has thence 
accrued, is chiefly due to N and will for ever be due 
to him. So uſeful a man God bleſſed with long life, and 
drowned with riches. And he, on his part, chearfully de- 
voted himſelf and his poſſeſſions, to the promoting of piety. 
 To-rehieve the poor; to ſupport and encourage learned men; 

to repair churches; that, he thought, was 3 Tale 

We riches. And what he employed not en e eo 


(e) He ns liked, 5 even mmer; but i His ko] he e- 
7 ed, and reward d wit in any tremely ſevere. _ 8 3 
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and another for the mathematic 3 
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of an ancient family in Burgundy. He was —— to let- 
ters; after Which he entered into the army, and riſing gra- 
dually to v 1 high poſts, was much diſtinguiſhed as a mili- 


tary man. But what he had done with his ſword, he ſeems 


1 8 undone with his wit; ſor, expoſing ſome ladies of 
high rank and influence, in a piece intituled, Les Amours 
« des Gaules, he was complained of to the king, and im- 


priſoned in the Baſtile. This was about; the year 1665. He 


. releaſed however from this place the year after, on ac- 


count of ilineſs 3 but releaſed only to be baniſhed into the 
, where he: lived an exile 3 ye e e 


1 eſtate. "Ih; was this circumſtance, pro „ 
Guy Patin, who never ſerupled to divert his Fig at the ö 


expenee of truth, occaſion to write, that Monſ. de Buffy 
<<. Rabutin, ho has diſpoſed of his poſt,” and is diſcharged 


c from the Baſtile, Was ſent to the petites maxſons, where the Lettres, 
„ mad people are kept. dom. 3. 


Beſides the above-mentioned: diſgrace, which this bock 
occaſioned him, it drew on him the reſentment of Me 


who was highly offended at the libert Buffy had e : 


taken with . in regard to Madame de Sevigne; though. 


the injury, as Bayle obſerves,. lay not ſo. much in any thing 


ſaid, as in the contempt-with-which-he:makes that lady treat 
him. Menage, however, ee N imſelf pa 


| On NS epigram: 


- Francorum proceres. id (quis ered?) in 4 
Bufflades {cripto Leſerat horribili.., 
F 7 £270: uit: Lodoix nebulonem carcere dee, pe 
- Detrabit _ muUNUS wei Res I „ 
De meruit Fr rancis fuftibes eripitur. 
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mne autbor of many: other things; 2 * Me. 

| "163 in z volumes 40. 2 255 courſe. to his 

upon the; oe made of) Adverſity,” and the» | 
so Life, 1694, 12m0.. 3.1 rp 47M 

Re glare,” 169g amn. 4 , Letters 

4 1279, Poems, 2! ſcattered brought his letten 

8 A ORAEGG er All his werks ate in 3 

WIE nes e ee in 16385 Ne 
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0 Vorceſterſhire, und 1 5 : 
f Wang tu iſcovered an aH eee 
| Hed 5 father, 8 amus]. Butler, al reputable; country» 
farmer (A), placed. Sim at, the, free-ſchodl of Wprceſter; "4 

whence: Tae for. eme dia to Cambridge, but/never. 

1 Erigulgte cnt, NAY) After rg ſiding; uh HY 
ſeven years, he returned to e e and became” 


& un pe Me. Jolly of Faule Cranmb, an eminent 
„ e prod 222 270 5 1 0A 
earniri; with 


= . Fee could 
4 r hls 2 ebe « inhabh plate of 
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% made by | rs, Which f a 
«© Wood 3 us rather 1 whes Le N becher, Rot ' beſt autho- 
4c ther he went. ta a ws 7 0 wo el,” his Inability | 

. ford; but at laſt m kes him tell hie he gives 


; ks i» © 5 ſeven ears at -A patty „ aſh th ab ded. | 
£ without Knowing" in 'v EY « to 05 * un $cxdem 2 a - 
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* eee with whom be lived ſome | 

r ſtation. Here he found ſuf- 

fioient leiſüre to apply hümſelf to whatſoever learning his in- 

clinations- led him, Which was chiefly hiſtory and poetry; 

adding to theſt, for his diverſion, muſic: and painting ( = ; 

He was aſterards recommendad to that great encourager of 

learning, pr — GY of Kent in whoſe houſe he 

had not only of conſulting all kind of books, 

but of ee - Selden,” who often employed 

_ -him to write jth KL, teas and tranſlate for him; He 

- bald ſome time alſo with Sir Samuel Luke, a gentleman of 

an: ancient family in Bedfordſhire, and a famous commander 

under See Cromwell. Whilſt he —.— gentle< _ 

man's „it is generally that he planned J if. be. 

did not i the celebrated Hudibras; under which 

character it is thought he intended to ade that knight. 

After the Reſtoration of Charles II. he was made ſecretary tv 

Richard earl of Carbury, lord preſident of the principality 

of Wales, who appointed: . ſteward of Ludlow=caftle; 

ven the court w rovived there. In this part of his: life; ſohnfon's 

he married Mrs. Herbert, a gentle woman of à good family ; Life of But- | 

-—_—— ſuys Wood, upon her fortune, having ſtudi et 

the common law, but never practiſed it. A fortune” thi 

7 ſays his biographer, but it was loſt by bad ſecurities. 
In 1663 was DUR edage firſt | part, containing three catitos, 

8 of. < Hudibras, ? which, as Prior relates, was 

made known at court hy the:tafts-and/influence of the: eart 

ce Dorſet When ĩt was known, it was neenſſarihy admired” 

the king e the- courtiers ſtudied: 2 che rep. ey 

of the royaliſts applauded: it. Every Nr ni 

golden ſhiower which was to fall upon . whio-cer: 

=_ was. not without his paxt in the general expeQation;” 

In 166 the ſecond eee ee enen e ſity of the + 

nation was args ers bes now 4/4 gai 
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i Nm oo grit ood relates .that he was —_—_ 
| * Buckingham, when he was chancellor of Cambridge: 


this is doubted by the other writer, Who . 
to have been his frequent benefactor. 
counts are falſe there is reaſon to ſuſpect, from a ſtory told 
by Pack, in his agcount of the life of Wycherley, and 
which. Mr. Thyer has“ pu 5 liſhed in the 

140 Pack, „had 
offer ed of re- 


from ſome verſes w 
author's Remains. Mr. Wycherley, 
laid hold of an opportunity whic 
86 eee. to the duke of, — — how well Mr. 
tler had deſerved; of the royal family, by writing his 
e inimitable Hudibras; and that it was à reproach to the- 
and wit ſhould ſuffer 


„„ alwa 


cc lified than he, both in 


ſeemed. to tearken to him with attention enough z 


to his word, obtained of his grace to 

when he might introdueg that modeſt and 8 
unfortunate poet to his new patron. At laſt an appoint- 
ace of meeting was agreed to 
utler and his friend attended 
the duke joined them; but, as the d 1 


pen, and his grace, who had ſeated himſelf near it, ob- 
erving a pimp of his acquaintance (the ereature too was 
knight) trip by with a brace of ladies, immediately 


<. court, that a perſon of his loyalty. 
cc in obſcurity, and under the wants he did. The duke al- 
ce wa 
« and, after ſome time, undertook to recommend his pre- 
<. tenſions; to his Majeſty. Mr. Wycherley, in hopes to 
keep him ſtead 
e name a day, w 
K 
e ment was made, and the. 
< be the Roebuck, Mr. 
_ «. accordingly: 
<< —__ have it, the door of the room where they ſat was 
* 
<c 
* 
es 


quitted his engagement, to follow another kind of buſt- | 
ce neſs, at which he was more ready than in doing good 
offices to men of deſert; though no one was better qua- 
regard to his fortune and under- 
< ſanding, to protect them; and, from that time to the 


<« day of his death, poor Butler never found the leaſt effect 


6 of his i rn 22 "AER e Fer are 
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a lord Clarendon ; 278722 


never accom liſhed. No one was more 


generous to than the earl of Bor- 
ſet, who, being himſelf vb cellent 
poet, knew how to ſet a value up- 
df It paſſed all 


en the ingenious -. ormances 


others; and we are told, he owed it 
to that nobleman) that the court taſted 
hies Hudibras: It ſoon became the 
| chief entertainment of Ys who. 


- 7 | 


ny pray ow his al inn . 


Butler the ſum of 3000l. but the or- 


der being written in figures, ſomebody 


through \ whoſe hands it paſſed, by cut- _ 
ting off a eypher, reduced it to 30 .. 
offices without any fee, 
at the ſolicitation of Mr. William Lon- 
gueville of the Temple, lord Danby: 
being at that time 


Th on Mr, wet tas ans this 


rant er duke 5 


allows the duke 
That both theſe ac- 


high e 
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written with a degre e eee be and diſ- 
appointment might naturally 8 and: ſuch as it would 
be hard to imagine Butler er of 2 
man who had any claim to his gratitud e 
this diſeouragement und neglect, he ſtill proſecuted his de- 
ſign ; and-in-1678-publiſhed the third part, which ſtill leaves 
1 & and abrupt. Ho much more he ori- 
gi y intended, or with what events theaftion was to be 
eon 1 it is vain to conjecture. Nor San it be thout 
ſtrange that he ſhould: ſtop here, however 8 
To write without reward is ſufficiently unpleaſing. He had 
now arrived at an age when he might think it proper to be in 
Jeſt no longer, and perhaps his health might now begin to fail. 
He died Sept. 28, 4680 and Mr. Longueville, having un- 
ſucceſsfully eitel a:ſubſcription for hib interment in Weſt- 
minſter Abbey, buried him at his on coſt in the church- 
of Covent Garden. Dr. Simon Patrick read the ſervice. 
About ſuxty years afterwards, Mr. Barber, a printer, mayor 
of London, + anda; friend to Butler's pr rinciples deſtowed 
on him a monument in Weſtminſter abbey. L Gan 
Aſter his death were 2 thiee ſmall — of his Johan 2 
rſthumous works, and, tel T "two. volumes more have Rt 
en printed by Mr. 'Thyer 017 ancheſter, indubitably ge- . 
2 From none of, theſe pieces can his life be ends = 
of his 'character;-diſcovered::...Some- verſes; in the laſt” col 
lection, ſhew: him to have been amo „„ 
the inſtitution of the Ro oyal Society, which the enemies 
were for ſome time very mimerous and very acrimonious; 
for what reaſon it is hard to conceive, ſinat the phi 
profeſſed not to advance doctrines, but to produce facts 3 
Wen moſt zealous enemy of weve be may apple , 
progreſs of experience, however he may oppoſe hypo- 
thetical temerity.:\ In this miſt of obſcurity paſſed the life of 
Butler, a man whoſe name can only periſh with his language. 
The mode and place. of -his-education are unknown; the 
events of his life are variouſſy related; We n a can 1 
fold Wich re ig; that be was Poon” | : 


Sf 


ies Butler, PER to A * bs „ Dr, . au- 
owed more than that ſum to di _< thority-Mr, Lowndes of the treaſury, 
perfons, defired Mr. Longueville to 4 that Butler had an yearly penfion of 
pay away the whole gratuity, | which | * an hundred pounds. This is con- | 
IS that gentleman did accordingly, and © tradited by all tradition, by the 
Y Butler did not receive a ſhilling of the ky complaints of Oldham, and by 1 
N king's bounty. This ſeems to have “ reproaches of Dryden; and 1 an ks 
5 been the only court fabour he ener re- en . 8 confirmed. 
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tun, mhich aua to he found: anne neil: to:theudodtor” 8 treatiſe 


_ on tlie: 


'andi;Attributes: ofs Goch; and in which he 


tte that — — g 


penetration andiknowledgeigreatly ſuperi 
e Having made it his buſineſs to emamine the. 
| ncnconſormity, and having;difcovered ION 
ſolved to contorm to the 
_ ww Oxford, was admitted eee . 
2 E5 Herel he: contrafted! ac friendtipswith: 
albot, ſon of the biſhop of Den, ande brother ta the 
lard chancellor; ——— rt wv tl 0 
laid the fuundation of his 
tam of Haughton and of: 
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bliſhed- 


| fa 


mak mona 


eos STS 
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vancement. 
appointed preacher. at:the Rolla and rec- 
two: richrand valuable 


_ bonefices in the bifhopric of Durham: IId quitted the Rolls 
„FF a volumezofiſetmons, preach. 


41 4 pers he. th we 


den that: | 
- 'Aﬀter: — wende an till! 7333 
when he ws called: to 3 the lorct chancellor Talbot as 


| Rocheſter 


and notion 
He now reſigned his living 
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ge 


eee, 
7385 he was nominated to the 


yo bl * R 12 "oe 


1 e, gave. him a prebend in: the church of 
tod clerki of thꝭ eloſet 


. whom. he attended every dap, by ber 


from ſeven tb nine in the even. 


bichopric of Rriſtol; 


Fafterwards to the. deanery of St: Paul's, London. 


made clerk of the cloſet to the king; and 
to Durham, 
time, for he died at Bath, June 16, 1732. 


interred at. the cathiedtal. at Briſtol, where there i 


of Stanhope: In 5705 he was 

in 1750, tranſlated 

This rich preferment he enjoyed bu a ſhort 
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was 


is a monu- 


= mn inſcription erected to his memory. He died a 
G 1 | 
pn eg, learning, and comprehenſive. mind an pear, if: . 
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father rand on - MT 
125 among thoſe. of, the. firſt rank Rn, learning. 
e Buxtoxt che father compoſed, re his 
5 intituled, © 2.0 on Chaldaicum, Talmudi- 

Aa * cums?” Printed at Babl in 1639, and. is ab. 
lach a for unde tandi log eee being more 
exte fret that of R. 1 Dang domis, n Venice 
in Chad e. wrote. alſo a ſmall: di bs 

dale words in the Bible; Which is 75 methadical., 
There. is, nathing;more. complete than his. Treaſury 
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cbrew Grammar. He alſo printed: a great 2 hs Bible 


af Ts in 150 with the Rabbins, the Chaldaic paraphraſes, 
and t b. ih ale TAN: manner, of. the great Hible of Ve 
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0 e and enpounds in, Latin tt, 


Site, in his expoſimon, of thoſe terms. He: 
#55 2 Judaica,” where he expoſes. the: 
| bs, thaugh i it abounds in learn : 
judgement. of the compiler, 
81 Ker W fake ol ren 


1 far, 5 9 Foo other de I the fame 
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A grea 
many diſcoveries ae bin LOL perk of learning. They,who- 
995 a of Hed to 6 en le . — make uſe of the collec- 
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„ > « ritate 0 ried at Baſil in 164 2 : 
ber of paſſages" of the Rabbitng 0 5 bie b 00K. 

alſo written another book much more RARE againſt the 

_. eritiques of the faid Ludovicus - why in with this title 

Anticritica; fu yindjcie 8 ebraicz adyerſus L. - 


= dovici Capelli criticamy at facram,” printed at 
'He compo a bers ſever Fg 


Baſil in 1653. ; Giſſertations upon dif- 
N ferent matters relating to Pike Jewiſh. Uterature, in which he 
„ excelled; "and died in 7664: 1 0 


Many learned men, Who atebite the Rabbinicat een "9 | 

of theſe ce great men, are not always fatisfied with their 

8 — ey belicye theſe authors too much led by he 

| NN 1 "and Woe Oapellus, though hot ſa deep in 1 7 ag 

has written more 1 —— 595 8 8 9 8 "They 

aud, that the ſtrong fane ch 3 5 of che German 

and Geneva divines hav forith he Hebrew points, proc ds in 

gobd meaſure from the regard they had for the two Buxtorf's,. 

whoſe opinions they 'blindly followed, mot being able to go 

8 che bottom of fo difficult a dilguißtion. Father Simon 

bas ſpoken but Nightly of them, “ The two Buxtorfs,” 

 fays he, * who have got much reputation, - ſpecially among 

the Proteſtants, have in moſt of "their works 0 LS, 

_ <«- themſelves extremely prejudiced in favour of the Rabbins, 

Faults © without having conſulted any other authors.“ But Buxtorf 

Crit. Hit. the father received the higheſt encomiums from all the learn- 

ef Old Ted. oz of his time. In particular, Gerard Voſhus,* in the ſu- 

neral oratien which * for Erpenius, fays, that “ Eu- 

rope had not a more knowing and learned man, nor bne 

ho was better verſed in the Nabbins, and in ſuch books 

< as related to the Talmud, than Buxtorf,” "Joſeph Scali- 

- ys, that Buxtorf . ought to be confi- 

N 5 the bio He deans him to 
1 35 only man who un e oo 

_—_ 9 60 thoroughly; and that notwithſtanding his gr tw of : 

Buxtorfi ſe- c would gladly be his ſcholar:- Vacha was the eters: com- 

ee e vu pliment that could be paid to fo young a man as Buxtorf then 

mor. Philoſ, was. Iſaae Cauſabon entertained exactly the ſame opinion of 

7. L 2. 31 him as Scaliger, and adds, that «: ERP is a e deal of A tis | 

| - BYNG- ein); lord Acht pepe was th 10 

ſon of John Byng, — and born 1663. At the a " of 15 

he went volunteer to fea een S warrant, ©" s early 
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with a ſquadron i into the Faroe Ae for the protection of 
Italy, eu to the obligation England was under by 
treaty, againſt the invaſion of the 3 who had the 
year Fr ſurpriſed Sardinia, and this. year landed. an army 


ed 3 8 * lp x gave him nale oppo 


ac 
is ele an ity as 2 naval commander, he 25 70 
abundant ans or 245 pens of others. We uke onl 

mention ſome, of his great op gallant actions 
thoſe who, requir ea fuller and more eircun 


: of him, to the, hiſtorians of his time. 


In 1704, he ſerved in the grand fleet. ſent to the Mel 


7 terraneany "under the command. of Sir Cloudeſiy Shovel, as 
F rear-admiral of the red; and it was he who commanded the 
| ſquadron that attacked, 
tar, He was in the battle of. Malage, which followed ſoon 
After Action, ueen Anne 
Ehiferted: on him the honour of Enighthood. In 1705,.in 
about two months time, he took twelve of the enemies 
largeſt privateers, with with the 
of forty-four guns; and alſo ſeven merchant ſhips, * ga/ of 
them richly laden. The gab of 1 taken on board, 
was 2070, and of 


„and reduced Gibral- 


3 and, for his behaviour in 


Thetis, a French man of war 


TO on 1718, he was ad- 
42 


and co der * 


in Sicily. In this ition he de captain Walton 


in the anterbui „ with 5 more ſhips, in purſuit of 6 Spaniſh 
men of war, wi \ gallies, fireſhips, bomb-veſlels and fore, 
| ſhips; who Cara fro the main fleet, and ſtood in for 

the Sicilian ſhore. The ;captain's laconic epiſtle on this 
occaſion. is worthy of notice, which ſhewed that fighting was 


his talent as well as his admiral's, and not writing: 
Sir, We have taken and deſtroyed all the Spaniſh. ſhips 


« and veſſels, which were * Wi 3 12 1 
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of Nice i werke tnittuled; wer ofthe Pope;' 
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vet 
the word for-word from- 1. 5 
made uſe of two perſons, _—_ 
e well,: the;one-a Jew, the other a Chriſtian, whom 
| fired to tranſlate - the Hebrew-words: exactly accord- 
L < ing to o the letter and. grammar, n tranſla- 
tion m ight by to make no ſenſe at all. I own, fays 
«hey that my interpreters were oſten ſaying to me, this He- 
rew. dition: is hterally ſo; but chen Fr Gs will not be 
8 clear unleſs it is changed ſo: to whom I, when I heard 
4 all the different fignifications, conſtantly replied, Never 
4 trouble yourſelyes about the ſenſe, if it does not appear to 
you, becauſe it is not your buſimeſs t „ but to 


e "OP "99 you Inforpeey: ena yas s it hes, and. leave. 
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tended to the extremities of 
named, without his knowledge, pr flor of mathematics in 
the college of, Mazarine; and, 485 1741, admitted into the 
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n. 


Det n, > has ee to the Ane e of the ;- aan = 
« e 4 08 in his other works, got no reputation by . 

what" he did upon the Bible, becauſe he. followed the ! 
« de of thoſe who ſtuck cloſe to the Hebrew grammar.” 


But father Simon is of opinion, chat he “ may in ſome men- RY 3 


« < be juſtified : for Be did not, ſays he, pretend to con- ee 
4 „ dem t Latin tranflator, or the other tranſlators 1 ba 
ee of the Bible; büt would only have tranſlations of the 


* Bible to be wade Kom th ofigital as literally as can be, 


© becauſe there ate only theſe originals, which can be called 


the pure word of Gol; and becauſe in tranſlations, which 
„ ate 36 literal, there are always ſome . YO TN. 
any not thoroughly « re 5 


the original.” | EI 
3 . 1 1 4 


CALLE r Dx LA), a N ma- 5 
thematician and aftronomer, was born at dumigny i Tt | 
and went through his early ſtudies at the colle e of 


in Paris. His turn for aſtronomy, ſoon connected him with 
the celebrated Caffini, who procufed him an apartment in the 
obſervatory ; and, affiſted by the counſels of this maſter, he 
ſoon ac acquired a name among the aſtronomers. © He divided 


with M. de Thury the immenſe labour of projecting the 
Meridian line, which, paffin N through the obſervatory, ex- 
kingdom. In 1739, he was 


Academy of Sciences. Moſt of the academies in Europe Ea 
did him this honour,-' In 1750, countenanced and protected 


He be undertook. a vo to the Cape of Good 


ope, with a view of examining the Southern ſtars which 
are not "viſible in our horizon: and, in the ſpace. of two 
determined the poſition of near ten thouſand ſtars 
till then unknown. Upon his return to France, he conti- 
nued his aſtronomical purſuits : publiſhed his . Catalogue of 
the ſtars, and the obſervations on which it was drawn up; 
and was every year producing new works in atronomy, 
mathematics, and navi 1 when a malignant fever 


him off in 1762, aged ; edge his works, (and, beſides 
ieces inſerted in 85 6 3 of the academy, there are 

| ſeveral volumes in 4to 1 8vo) there is an accuracy, clear- 
= and preciſion, very =: the abfiraR 1 
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de e. urn 5 1 
' n e, nuper de, .Origine, 
e S was never printed. 
trandated. into Engliſh, at the requeſt of, 
cine. Farr, Eraſmus's paraphraſe on St. Mark: 
gli 19 5 Latin, dhe ſermons. of and, | 
ff -Lincaln ;. n Greek into Latin, Ariſtotle's bo 1 
e eee eee =: 


ien +. TS. 
SITY an Spe 3 iow. Diaz 
eee 
kmbridges where in 
„and that 9. B. D, in 1632. His attachment to the. 
9195 8 
\ati-arminig, an.partychindered him: from. abtaining, a fellow- Ibid. 
figs buf: be K 8 th, choſen tanquam ſocius of that 
Aton, b ſho of Ely, took him afterwards: | 
995 he Ee of his. ins; in which * 
with great vi our, employing therein 15 hours. 
hn 85 tec i that pre _ 2 the vicarage of 
in Spraff han OE in Cambridgeſhire, Which ibid. 
on being choſen, aſter. Felton's death. (which. | 
6) a0 es 1 of 5 0 
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CALAM Mx. P 


- Efſex; and then choſen miniſter of St. Mar | Aldermanbur 
| which” brought him to London in 1639. In July . 
ted Into the . of Gf for 


Ces „ he was incorporat 
| Blog: Belt. | pon, the open ing of the long parli t, in | 
SR he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in defence of the preſbyt le, 
and bad a principal hand in writing the ane & Swe - 
155 3 ” which, himſelf ſays, gave the firſt deadly blow. to 
ſcopacy. The authors of this tract were five, the Ini- 
22 letters of whoſe names compoſe the word Smectymnuus, 
viz. Stephen Marſhal, Edmund uam; Thomas 9 2 
| Matthew Newcomen, and William Spurſtow. © It was pub- 

lifhed at London in 1641, in 4to, and intituled, An | 
to à book, intituled,”* An humble remonſtranc wk which 
< the Lok Loans of { lcurgy and epiſco 808 is diſculled, and que- 
fies pr concer parity of bier i 

L and pre FEE in ſcripture | Ae Bro au the occaſion of 
« their imparity in antiquity diſcovered; che diſparit _ the 

s antient and modern bi ifefted; che anti of 

E xuling elders in the church vindicated; "the 7 5 5 ] 
church bounded. Written by nuus.” The 

„ Smectymnuus is 8 1. biſhop Wins, in bis 
d- Dia. diſcourſe concerning the gi 5 reaching, Fg a capital york 
i epiſcopacy. In 1 Cog e houſe of lords appointed 
to be a member of the ſub-committee for Eonfider-" 

3 g's ways. to accommodate eccleſiaſtical . affairs: in 
5 „leb, 2. ins Dr. Calamy, in his: * of 27701 
Wn < things were brought into 2 very hope 19 5 
but the whole eſign was ſpe We by pl "Hook 157 due 
Icke bill againft biſhops, KC, yiin's . 'of 
cis aer b in the < ory of the Prell Nappa is in 
__ theſe words. 0% Though A Sb de br ere at that time 
8 ſitting, yet, to increaſe the miſeries of ; a'fa ing church, i f 
Was permitted that a private meeting ſhould be beld in the | 
v of Weſtminſter, to which ſome orthodox and 
"Mt SE acts ER "4 24 called, as a foil to er : 
2 ich generally Vere of preſbyterian or puritan principles. 
- W it wr. oboe: 255 8 8 3 the Li- 
Pr turgy mould be expunged, and others altered for the worle. 
That decenc and reverence in officiating God's s public 
4 ſervice ſhould be brought within the compaſs of innova- 
<< tions: that doctrinal calvinifm ſhould be entertained in 
all parts of the church; and all their ſabbarh' Tpeculations, | 
*« though contrary to Calvin's s Judzement,” ſuperadded to it. 
6 Lac before 325 8 8 ; Cound. be concluded 1 in thoſe wa 
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of Arne and often 9 to preach before the eee 175 

ee eee ; 7 + 

minifterial abilities 1 0 him very great intereſt in tue 
city of Fane, His preaching was attended not only by his 

own pariſh, but by eminent citizens, and even perfons 

of quality. He was a firenuous oppoſer of the ſeries 

and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to prevent thoſe YOu ences, 

which were committed after the 11 8 WAS 200 04 
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N | ths Se 1 1 wit 5 general and 4 
council, the ſecond with the chief officers of the army. 

In Cromwell's time he lived as privately as he could. : 
following ftory, which Harry Neville, 'who'was one or * 5 
council of Rate, afferted of his own knowledge, is a prof 
that he did not approve of his uſurpation. “ Cromwell 
* having eſign to ſet up himſelf, and bring the ero m 

upon A , ſent r ſome of the chief city divines, 
« as if he made it a matter of conſcience to be determined 
by their advice. Among theſe was the leading Mr. "> 
< lamy, who very boldly 7 oppoſed the project of Cromwell's 

„ ſingle government, SY offered to prove it both unlawful - 
and impracticable. Cromwell anſwered readily upon the 
„ firſt head of unlawful,” and appealed to the fafety of the 
< nation being the ſupreme law: But, ſays he, pray, Mr. 

« Calamy, why impraQicable? He replied; Oh] it is —.— 
« the voice of the nation; there will b nine in ten 
« you. Very well, fa me On Cromwell; but What if 1 

4 darm che n ge. 
« hand, ee oy that. 45 the buſineſs? 

When a favourable opportunity offered, be Was v v | 
duous to procure the return of Charles II. A - 
preached before the. parliament the day they voted the k 
reſtoration, and was one of the . ſent over to compli - 
ment um in Holland. 1702 Wt 2 was e 
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© ridiculous PTE em ble ; and if im- 
905 + dilaffected people Were a ſüffeient reafon 
her EET 1 nor ſtate e ever 
diſtractions and-gonyulfions.” nes 
EET it” was carried, that ng indulgenc 
5. Salary Fs ec however. in Rs parit 8 1 a,b 
oc | Fc. n Sundky, Hes, 2, 1662, the ex- 
scher nc coming. 1 in due, time, ſome of the ptin- 
in. the; pariſh prevailed. ugon Calamy to f 
Certain: j in his ſermon on this occ: 
1 fo.m * fence. (A that he Was committed ta 2 
Fi, by the lord mayor's. Warrant, for contempt of the 2 
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5 ondon/in-aſhes,” which. he lived es fe, broke 5 
ius heart: de died: OR: 20, 166% ö | 3 | 

Though h very learned man, he was 4 plain ene 
ereschen and-delivered bis ſentiments very freely of che 

| reateſt"men ;" of; which” his grandſon - (after telling us that Abri 

© had the greateſt intereſt at ale me ef de Roſters. of Berne” 

tion, at court, in the eity, and eountry, of any of the mi- 1 11. 6. 

nifters, bat ſaw-whither- things were tending) gives the fol- 

lowing inſtanee Having occaſion,” when general Monk was 

his — his ownichurels, 4 little after the Reſtoration, 

3 ſuere : */And\why— 

„( ſald he) is it called: filthy; en ee da 

e baſe Ach ings?:-ſome men will rr Apes. | 

% | dowlh=for! £ Dy: eres fake,” - "Daying which, he threw 


0 ing, : towards the general's bew. | Beſides os: 


him on ions, 
ts; he h a Band in draw 
ing up the: Vindication of the preſbyterial government and 
< miniſtry, 2 printed in 1650, and the Ju 3 mi- 
44 niſterii evangelici Anglicani, printed in 1656 He ning > 
twiee married. . * „ 
e eee 
„ N n „ wi L-2 4 e 
CALAMY (Bananas), aur eminent divine a 
lent preachet; was ſon of the —.— a ſecond wife. 
From St. 3 ſchool in London, e he · was placed 
„hes was ſent to Catherine-hall, Cam- 
ge, a. e the degrees of B. and 
M. A. He became alſo fellow of that hall, and an eminent 
tutor. April 2 55 1677; be was choſen miniſter of St. Mary 
Aldermanbury, and ſoon after appointed one of his majeſty's' 
chaplains in ordinary. In 1680 he took his degree of 
In 168, he preached, in his own church, his 
famous ſermon on Luke xi. 41; which he aſterwards pub- 
liſhed under the title of A Diſcourſe about a ſeru Jeleries, | 
< Conſcience.” It was dedicated to Sir George 3p 
chief juſtice of Cheſter, afterwards JondsJetferies, — bigk 2 
chancellor of England For my own part,” ſays: md „ 
ter in this dedication, * no one is more favourable tz a2 
truly tender conſcienee than myſelfʒ let it be as ſerupulbus 
— By eee, fo it be about the ſubſtantial mat- 
ters of piety towards Godz' juſtice between man and man, 
due obedience to ſuperiors, and when it makes us more ex 
- 7e Hg doubted * innſtances: bue 
Vol. II. e 8 < when... 


N 


8 4174 * v 


te ben men ure ſcrupulous qnly on de Weng 

= ood by lawful 3 and make no. ſeruple bf 
++ diſobedience, Khiim, fac hen, and digen? when wen ſet 
L up their private. humour, ncy, or — in 
do eſtabliſhed laws; When then become: previſhe.pragmatia 


e 16% 1 and ungoyeruabls ; nay, when men s capſipnges.prave 
e erally. tender and {crapulous as tg doubt — and ſubs 


he. rights ts of. the Grp 1+»; „ ſuch. he dire ſuittiſh | 
s ate ought ws nj We bridled ant —— 


3 will be ON wands but euxremehi 
. miſchievous-both ia chürch and ſiate. At the end ob 
ws Cxmen: ws find a quotation Ham a bock af his father's, 
to ſhew,. that ſuch as were, Nopeonformiſts thens were. wg | 


ous. for. conformity a. DAE?! 
the cburches. Tho be mon was, attacked: þ 
lication, by Mr. Thomas Helaune, a: 8 


a piece entituled. $. Nelaune's plea for | 
Pi iſts, &c.” in 2. letter ta Dr. TENG ans Ys upon — 2 
—.— called, “ Scruf gienee, intiting hereto: 
< to which is added, à par Ie ſeherns of the Pagan, Papal, 
„ and Chriſtian rites and ceremonies.” For the publiſhing 
this book. Delaune was. taken up. Nov. 20, 1683, and com- 
mitted to Newgate, After his commitment, he wrate 3 long 
hows to Dr. Calamy, wherein, after having often told him, 
that he wrote. in obedience to his call, and was impriſoned | 
Sie on his account, he opncludes chus: All 14 deſige is, 
I that ſcrypulqus conſciences, who trouble not the peace of 
6 —— ſhould be dealt withal at leaſt, as weak bre. 
< thren, according to Ram. xix,/1. and.not-xuined by penal- 
< ties, for not ſwallowing what is-impoſed under: he notion 
<,.of decency and. order, Hough excentrie to the ſcheme we. 
5 haye of it in our only rule af faith. Sir, I entreat yau to 
excuſe this trouble tom a ſtranger, Who wauld fin be 
8 ſometbing more like divinity than Newgate, 
where any meſſage fram you ſhall. be Welcome to.yeur 
< humble ſervant, I. D.“ To this epiſtle Calamy anſwer- 
ed, < that if Mr. Delaune had been impriſoned upon the ac- 
count of anſwering his book, he would do. him any ſervice. 
that became him. Some other letters ta the ſame purpoſe 
Wi ſent by the priſoner to the doctor, uhich did not hin- 
der his being tried at the Old Bailey for a libel, Jan. follow- 
ing, eee e one hundred to 
remain priſoner till he paid his fig „and givs ſecurity for his 
f — —_— tar, an dis book to be burnt: at 
: Rays nge. By which ſentence himſeltz his/wile, - 
EA 5 +; ; TEES Ang 
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In 3683, Calamy reſigned the living of St. 
manbury, upon his admiſſion to the vicarage of St. Lawrence 


ing earne 


and children periſhed-in New nobody thinking fit, fa) 
the Obſervator, to raiſe ſo ſmall a ſum for. one of the 2 
ſcholars in Europe. His death gave great concern to Dr. 9” 
_ Calamy, who interceded for his diſcharge with Sir George 
Jefferies, with whoin he was very intimate when he was com- 
mon- ſerjeant and recorder of London, but to no A aware | 


Jewry, with St. Mary Magdalen Milk-ſtreet annexed. June 


6 1685, he was inftalled into the prebend of Harlefton, 


in the cathedral of St, Paul. The fate of alderman Corniſh, 
his parifhioner at St. Lawrerice Jewry, affected him in a very 
ſenlible manner. He had red for that gentleman at his 


trial for _ treaſon, and viſited him in Newgate ; and be- 
ly preſſed to attend him to the place of execution, 


he told Mr. Corniſh, that he could as well die with him, as 
bear the ſight of his death in ſuch circumſtances as he was 


in. On his repeated applications to Sir George Jefferies in 
the alderman's favour, he received this anſwer : Dear doc- 


< tor, ſet your heart at reſt, and give yourſelf no further 
trouble; for I can aſſure: you, that if you. could offer a 


* mine of gold as deep as the Monument is high, and a 


„bunch of pearls as big as the flames at the top of it, it 


death of 'this gentleman, and a ſenſe of public calamities, 
brought on his laſt illneſs, which carried him off in January, 


1686. Dr. William Sherlock, afterwards dean of St. Paul's, 
who. preached Dr, Calamy's funeral. ſermon, obſerves : 


“ That in his ſermons his chief care was to explain the 


“ artieles of faith and rules of life ; what we muſt believe, 


„ and how we muſt live, that we may be eternally happy: 


% and he did as a faithful ſervant ought to do, as he de- 
clared a little before his death, he never preached any 
„thing but what he himſelf firmly believed to be true. 


„ When a prevailing faction threatened both church and 


** ſtate, and the fears of "7 were thought a ſufficient | 


<< juſtification of the moſt illegal and irreligious methods to 


© keep it out; when it was ſcandalous to ſpeak a word ei- 


ther for the king or the church; when cunning men were 
55 filent; and thoſe who affected popularity, ſwam with the 
«© ſtteam; then this great and good man durſt reform ſchiſm 


« and faction, durft teach men to conform to the church, 


5 and to obey and honour the king; durſt vindicate the de- 


|  « ſpiſed church of England, and the hated doctrine of paſſive 
„ obedience, though W thought to favour Popery, 15 | 
11 : RY TEL 85 ; 2 _ | 


ry Alder- 


93 


Vol, IL No, 


. 


I 


would not, purchaſe his life.” It is thought the violent Gen. Did, 


. 


Gen. Dift, 


38 
| 


CALAMY. 


. the other to introduce ſlavery. But he was above the pow- 
_  -& erful charms: of names, and liked truth never the worſe 
E becauſe it was miſcalled. His public ſermons preached in 

“ thoſe py and printed by public authority, are laſting 


S proofs of this; and yet he was no Papiſt neither; but durſt 
« reprove the errors of Popery, when ſome others, who 
*: made the greateſt noiſe and outcry about it, grew wiſe 
% and cautious .,,. And yet he bid not needleſsly pro- 


ce voke any man: he gave no hard words, but thoug ht it ſe- 
„ vere enough to. confute men's errors, without upbraiding 


“ or reproaching their perſons. His converſation was courte- 


& ous and affable to all men ; ſoft and eaſy, as his principles 


$ were ſtubborn, He could yield any thing but the truth, 


, and bear with any thing but the vices of men.“ The 


pieces he printed in his life-time were, ſeven ſermons on 


| ſeveral occaſions : thirteen others were publiſhed in one 
7” volume „ i rg 


8 wr 


CALAMY (EpmuNnD), a very eminent divine among 
the Nonconformiſts, grandſon to Mr. Edmund Calamy, 
miniſter of Aldermanbury, by his eldeſt ſon Mr. Edmund 
Calamy, (who was ejected out of the living of Moreton in 
Eſſex, on St. Bartholomew's day, 1662) was born April 5, 
1671. Having made a conſiderable - progres in grammar 
learning at ſeveral private ſchools, and under Mr. Hartcliffe 
at Merchant- Taylors, where he contracted a cloſe friend- 
ſhip with Mr. Dawes, afterwards Sir William Dawes, and 
archbiſhop of York, as alſo with Mr. Hugh Boulter, the 
late primate of Ireland: he went through a courſe of logic, 
natural philoſophy, and metaphyſics, under the tuition -of 
Mr. Samuel Craddock, at the academy kept by him at 
Wickham. Brook in Suffolk. In March 1688, he went 
over to the univerſity of Utrecht, where he ſtudied philoſo- 
phy. under De Vries, and civil law under Vander Muyden, 
and attended Grævius's lectures upon Sophocles and Pufen- 
dorf*s Introduction. His application to his: ſtudies at this 
place was ſo great, that he ſpent one whole night every week 
among his books; and his proficiency therein gained him 
the friendſhip of two of his countrymen at that univerſity; 


who roſe afterwards to very high ſtations in church and tate, 
lord Charles Spencer, the famous earl of Sunderland; and 


his tutor Mr. Charles Trimnell, ' afterwards ſueceſſively 
biſhop, of Norwich and of Wincheſter, with both of whom 
he 25 5 up his acquaintance as long as he and they lived. 
Whilſt he reſided in Holland, an offer of à profeſſors chair 


x 


ALAN X. 


E 1 univerſity of Edinburgh was made him by Mr. Cab. | 
—_ of that univerſity, ſent over on purpoſe to 


ſtairs, princi 
find a perſon properly qualified for ſuch an office ; which: he 
declined, and returned to England in 1691, bringing 

him letters from Grevius to Dr. Pocock, canon of 


ward 8 avilian profeſſor of aſtronomy, who obtained 


leave for him to proſecute his ſtudies in the odleian library. 


His refidin _ 3 procured him the acquaintance of the 


learned nry Dodwell. Having reſolved to make 


_ divinity bis. e ſtudy, he entered into an examination 


of the controverſy between the Conformiſts and Noncon- 
5 11 1 950 and was led to join the latter. Coming to London 
2, he was unanimouſly choſen aſſiſtant to Mr. 255 


them ylveſter at Blackfriars; and on June 22, 1694 


| ordained at Mr. Anneſley's meeting-houſe in Little St. 50 


Helen's, and ſoon after invited to become aſſiſtant to Mr. 
Daniel Williams in Hand-alley. Oct. 20, 1702, he was 
er os: . the a at pn mantis and in 1703 ſuc- 
5 incent ; r of a great congrega- 
tion in Weſtminſter. He eee the ft I by 

Mr. Baxter's © Hiſtory. of his Life and Times,” which was 
ſent to the preſs; in 1 made ſome remarks on the work 


itſelf, and added to it an index; and reflecting on the uſe- 


 fulneſs of the book, he ſaw the expediency of continuing it, 
for Mr. Baxter's hiſtory came no lower than 1684. Ac- 


cordingly he compoſed An abridgment of it; with an ac- 


<< count of many others of thoſe miniſters who were ejected 
_ <. after the reſtoration of Charles II. their apology for them- 
« ſelves. and their adherents ; containing the grounds of 


 <. their nonconformity and practice, as to ſtated: and occa- 


“ ſional communion with the church of England: and a 
continuation of their hiſtory till the 1691.“ This 
work was publiſhed in 1702. The following year Mr. G 


ü Hoadly (afterwards biſhop of Wincheſter) publiſhed the two 
* his ( Reaſonableneſs of Conformity to the church 


. of England . .. in anſwer to Mr. Calamy's Abridge- 
4 ment of Mr. Baxter's hiſtory, &c. As a feply to theſe 
treatiſes, Mr. Calamy publiſhed the fame year, A defence 
e of moderate Nonconformity ;” and ſoon after Mr. Hoadly 
ſent. abroad, . A ſerious admonition to Mr. Calamy,” oc- 


_ caſioned by the firſt pre of: his “ Defence of moderate Non- 


conformity; 
Next year Mr. 8 oubliſhed the ond part of his 


> « Deſence-vf moderate 1 2 9 88 ;” with an anſwer to 


with 
church, and - regius profeſſor of Hebrew, and to Dr. Ed. F 
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CALAMY. 


Mr. Headly's «Serious Admonition.” In 1 eggs c 
the third part of his Defence; to which was added, A 
Letter to Mr. Hoadly, in anſwer to his Defe ſenoe of the rea- 
_ « ſonableneſs of Conformity.“ In 170 7, Mr. Hoadly.publith- 
 _edhis © Defence of Epiſcopal Ordination ; and Mr. Calamy 
drew . reply, both to the argumentative and hifforicah 
I it, but forbore p rinting it, as he tells us himſelf in 
«A nt of — iſe, that r ee give 
antagoniſt any diſturbance in the purfuit of 
r in he - was ſo happil 
eee his countr yay 1709 
Mr. Calamy made a tour to Scotland, and 
— kim by the univerſities —-— 
Aberdeen, and Glaſgow. In 1) 3 he publiſhed a fecond 
edition of his “ Abri r. Baxter's: hi of his 
life and times; — ich, 2 other additions, there 
is a continuation of the hiſtory throu king William's reija, 
and queen Anne's, down to the g of the Occaſional 
bill; and in the cloſe is ſubjvined the reformed liturgy, which 
was drawn up and preſented to the biſhops in 1661 * tha 
< the world may judge (he ſays in the prefucs) how fairly 
* the & miniſters have been often repreſentuch as irre · 
< conci enemies to all liturgies.” In- 1518, he wrote 
A Vindication of his grandfather and ſeveral other perſont, 
<< againſt certain reflethons caſt upon them by Mr. arch- 
<« deacon; Echard in his Hiſtory of England; and in 1228, 
appeared his * Continuation of the account of the A 
lecturers, maſters, and feRows of ani ſchobl a 
<« maſters, who were ejected and ſilenced aftes the Reſtora- 
ded Jane 2 425 Fee regency e e ne = 
une: ond oa. regre not f- 
moderate pu anger cr Yr" we 
—— e ee and laity, with oß whom he live 
in great intimacy. Mr. Daniel Mayo, by whom his funeratł 
ſermon was preached; obſerves, „that be was ef à candid 
2 and benevolent diſpoſition, and ee aner with re- 
* gard to differences. in point of religion.” Beſides the 
pieces already mentioned, he . 2 enn y ſermons 
on ſeveral ſubjects and occaſions, ly, A vindica- 
2M tion-of that ceſtbrated texts T ni e 
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on. le js certain at leaft, that the learned 
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ee earb of Dunbar, had been 


and Teviotdale, declined his n AY Y OA under 


dis hand, dated May 5, 1008. The! 
its ſucceſs much at heart, ſent the earl of Dunbar (A), then 
| high*trealurer of Scotland, Dr. A 
„ and two.other divines, int 
dom, with inſtr Hons to erfipl 15 1 5 meth 
both the clergy and the laity, o ajeſt 
to promote the good of the church, an 
: bly” region, e 5 1 10 


hop of Canterbur 


4210 l . a Ul 


| created A Hume of Berick wich 


rators 3. which was a great ſtep to the 
reſtoring of Epiſcopal authority : Sir 


5 12 es Balfour tells us (Annals of Sor 4 
land in the univerſity library at Glaſ- 


gow, MS. I. 3 255 .) he carried this point 
e 


dy diſtributing the ſum of 40,000 marks 


amongſt the moſt needy and the moſt 

clamorous of the miniſters; as ap- 
: peared afterwards i in his accounts. He 
was again ſent by the king of Scotland, 
in 1608, and for his ſervices there, was, 


on his return, made knight of the gar- 


ter. In 1610, he went to that king- 
dem for the third time, to complete 
bis worle; and upon his coming back to 


o that. 
20 to . 
8 s ſincere deſire 
bis 2680, 9 che 


. * Bnet. LEE 
the 15 1 —— the Exche-” BEE to ſet 88 er hare the 


came 5 pal n ſo = 


225 I life 1 ext January Piſerag 12 
OS the 3 of conſtant eee : 


79 ä 
* e ee our Erk, Je. 


10 -Whitehallaee: . of Dunbar 
ſays e- a: raphy far- 


ifs '& Whitehall the 


44 honour, when he was about to ſo- 
7 his daughter's 
4 marriage with the lord Walden. He 
* purpoſed to keep: 5 ous. 4 day 


| hes tg Vary Berwick, where he had al- < 


% moſt finiſhed a' ſumptuous and glo- 


/66- rious palace, which ſtandeth yet as 
46 monument to teſtify that the curſe 
againſt the 


et which: was prono 
* rebuilders of fericho was executed 


court, had many acknowledgements / * upon him. Of all. that he conquiſh- 


made him both by the king and che 
clergy. We are told in Calderwood's . 
hiſtory, that in the midſt of all his: 


5 ſperity, fone of the great men a- 
5 55 the Preſbyterians e fore 


is end. The account runs thus: 
& A little after the afſembly holden at 


* Glasgow, James Colvine, /a'Scottiſk 


« gentleman viſiting Mr. Andrew 


„ Melvine in the Tower, found him 


& ſo penſive and melancholy, that he 
rue oy of 1d N 


923 + Ws. 4 2 N 1 


tt ed in mag nt een ge 5 


4 his. poſterity, ſo much as a, foot 
0 ISP; 14h of land.“ Biſhop 8 


"ſays (History, Pe 16.) tal [was a man 

of deep wit, 

10 Adele 7 8 
0 


woe . and in his 

leſs faithful 
et than fortunate; e moſt difficile 
e affairs he compaſſed without any 


4 noiſe, and never returned, when he 
« as employe STR without the work. 


way Tent! to do. 


646 a b 9 | 
1 Brit. 


— 


however, * 


Abbot, A archbi- 


Jan 7 
1 icht of hies 
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55 at : 


GAL DER WOOD. 


neral. aſſembl held with much ſolemnity at Aberdeen, Aug. 
137 1616: n May following, king James went to Scotland, 
and in June held. a; parliament at Edinburgh; at the fame 
time the clergy. met in. one of the churches, to hear and 
adviſe with the biſhops; which kind of aſſembly, it ſeems, 
was contrived in imitation of the Engliſh convocation. Me | 
Calderwood was preſent. at it, but declared publicly, that 
he did not take 1 ſuch meetings to reſemble a convocation; 
and being by Dr. Whitford and Dr. Hamilton, who 
were ang oppo to the biſhops, he took his leave of them in 
5% meſs,” It is abſurd to 1 ogy in ſilks and 
2 ttins to verty in when puxity is 
parting e A W proceeded. mean le. in 
the diſpatch of bulines; ; and Calderwood, with ſeveral other 
772 being informed that a bill was depending to em- 
power the king, with advice of the archbiſhops, bi ops, 
and ſuch. a number of the miniſtry as his majeſty 
think proper, to. conſider and conclude, as to matters eee 
for the external policy of the church, not repugnant to the 
word of Sls _ that ſuch. concluſions ſhould have the 


Arcagth,angd wer of. eccleſiaſtical laws; this * 
proteſted for — reaſons... 1. Becauſe their church was fo Spotfwood's 


perfect, that, inſtead. of needing. reformation, it might be a 
attern to others. 2. General aſſemblies, as now eſtabliſhed 


by law, and: which. ought always to continue, might by this p- $30, 53 BY 
means be averthr, own.. 3. Becauſe it might be à means of Bios. Bri 


creating ſchiſm, and diſturb the tranquillity of the church. 
8 Becauſe they had received aſſurances, that no attempts 

ould be made to bring them to a conformity with the 
church of England. They deſired therefore that, for theſe 
and other reaſons, all thoughts of paſſing any ſuch law may 
be laid aſide; but in caſe this be not done, they proteſt, for 
themſelves. and their brethren who ſhall adhere. to them, 
that they can yield no, obedience to this law when it ſhall be 
enacted, becauſe. it is deſtructive of the liberty of the church; 
and therefore ſhall ſubmit to ſuch penalties, and think them- 
ſelves obliged to undergo ſuch puniſhments, as may be in- 
flicted for diſobeying that law. This proteſt was ſigned by 
Archibald e, on behalf of the members, who ſub= 
ſcribed another ſeparate roll, which he kept for his juſtifica= 


tion. This proteſt was delivered. to Peter Hewet, who had 


A ſeat i in par iament, in order to be 5 and another 
copy remained an Simpſon: s hands, to be preſented in caſe 
of auy accident happening to the other. The affair making 
2 of St. 5 | 


a N n * een Arch hop 


debaviotr. 


* — 


. 

alte 4 light of the pröteſt from Hewrt, A eg 

and; upon foie diſpüte „ 7150 Ne 
to the 
im parle. 


 bither copy wi ata preſented 
— Fogiſter, Who tefilſed/ to. fea. it x wy ce Mia 
ment! However; the pro not” read, had its 
ect; for aichteugtl the put L ebe tiGh&; er, > uh 
S66ctifh fitiiſe is, the articles had the- rene "bf part 
yet dhe King thought fit to ede it to de hug ache ir 
after called b general afſembly at St, pv Re 880 | 
After, che Parliament Was diſſolved, and Simpfon was a 
mened before the High NIH Edtirt; Abere ce röff tf 0 
names, Which he had kept for his juſtification, wis-dettiany 
from him; and upeff his declating that he pack he to x 
Hatriſdh, who Had fines delivered it tö GOO 5 c 
= net to tue eaftze 6f Edinburgh ; ad Cafderyvcl 5 8 
: 
te 
t 


moned to appear before the hit end Eb 
a8 8k. Aidrew's; on che gin of July fot 6 &}ib!t 
the fad proteſt; and te aufer for bis thiſinbts aud batte 


12; the eie 18 that Eſty iir Ho Had 6h ye 
5 * for were dep N 1 5 


N? 
After this, Calder vod was called 8 a6 00 ig to 1222 in 


bi wich what che Htg in perfor! fegufred of Hith, 


ames$ 
eonirttiitted him to priſom; and afterwards the priv 2 55 
according to the power exerciſed by cher at that tinte, G55 
| rected him to baniſh himſelf out of the King's doi ions be 

fore Michaelmas following, and not to retüfn without Reefice; 
aid upon giving ſecurity for this purp 770 e was diſcharged 
Gut of priſon, and fuffered to return to deer but forbid 

to preach. ving applied to the king for 4 ptorogation of 

Mis ſentence 1 Mn facceſs, becauſe 155 would neither ac- 
knowledpe his offence nor promiſe conformity for the futüre 
he retired to Holland. In 723, he publifiicd his celebr i] 
treatiſe, intituled; © Altare Babe B, ſeu eccleſis 
* Slicanz politia, eecleſiæ Scoticanæ obtrol; 4 erw 

on arm delineat?;. Muftrat? & ex: 7 Pw writer 
of the preface / prefixes c Calderwoofs & True hiftory of 
& the church of Scotland,” tells us, that © the author of 
« this very learted and celebrated treatiſe der 8 
and manſwerably dæmonftrate the iniquity of 
& Arck ehdeavouri to modef and conform the divine fate 
« worſhip, difciphine,: and government of the church of 
- Sebtlind. to the pattern of the pompouliy prelatic and 
_ ceœremonious church Gf England: under ſome conviction 
2 * it ſeens * . though impla⸗ 


S 4 * eably 


0 A LER W. OD. 


a Fably diſpteaſed; with it, uhen, being after ihe 8 f 
4 it ſdmbghet pen Sarge, eee, been | 
| «© Engliſh prelate: fanding by, and obſerving it, he told him 
& he had feen anbreadbſuch a bool; vrhereupon the prelata 
« tolling his not to fuffer that to trouble him, for 
wand anfwer it; he replied; not without ſonie palſy 
6. finn; What will you anſwer, man? There  nbthing | 
here but feriptare; reaſon; and tlie fatliers. Calder- 
wood mae ee 2662s been afſlicted with a long fit of fiek- 
| nels, and nothi K 
one Patriok Si ood: himſelf inſorms us) took 


a 5 * = 


recantation in his name, as if beſöre his decenſe he had 
changed his ſentiments. This impoſture being detected, 
Scot went over to Holland, and ſtaid three Ds at Amſter- 
dam where he made diligent ſearch for. the anthor of * Al- 
< tare Damaſcenum, with a deſign, as Calderwood believed, 
to have diſpatehed him: but =" bar had privately re- 
turned into his. on e 3 — 
years. Scot gave out that the king furniſned him with the 
3 matter forthe prefended- e Fee and that n ow _ 
\ m order. 
s During his. retivenneint,. Gd colleted- Al the nds 
il, morials relating to the eccleſiaſtical affairs of Scotland, from 
[i= 85 beginning of the reformation there, down to the. deatlo 
E. « king. James: whic which oallection is ſhilk preſerved in the: 
brary at Glaſgow, that which was puhlifhrd un- 
2 5 wy «The true hiftory of Scotland,“ 
an extract front; In the advertiſement prefixed: to the 
edition of his Altare Damaſcenum, mention is niade ef 
his being miniſtes at Penoaithland near Edinburgh in 1638; 
but we · find nothing fait there or any where elſe of his death. 
That he was a ma of quick parts and ſound: 33 
evident from his productions, which aeg e er 
beſt writers on the ſide of b ere af 8 1 


_% 


CALDWALL (Ricnany);. or Chaldwell, an | Engliſh 


R it. then he 


7 7 


was in due ſeaſon. elected fellow. When he took his degree 
of M. A, he entered upon the plryſic line; and became one 
of the ſenior 1 of of Chriſt- church in 1547, which 

i Intle after its laſt foundation by King Henry Vill. Ale. 
wards he took che degrees in the ſaid 5 bete, and res te 
fuch high! * — tat be den ke 
FV Roe mined, 


it for granted — he: was: dead; and thereupon. wrote 4 = 4 


phyſician,. was, born in Staffordſhire about 1573, Ho was Weed: 
admitted. into Braren-noſe college in Oxford, of which be G n. 


Oxon. 


mn Annal. learn from Camden, that Caldwall founded a 
Elizabeth. JeQure in the . of phyſicians, and endowed it witf 
e died in 1585, e r at t the 


rezin. 


XVii. 


mined, 3 labs into, " ak kites” cenſor: 'of, 
the college of phyſicians at London, all in one and the ſame 
day. Six weeks after, he was choſen one of the elects of the 
ſaid college, and in 1570 made preſident of it. Wood tells 
us, that he wrote ſeveral pieces upon ſubjects relating to his 
profeſſion; but does not ſay what they were. He mentions 
à bock, E by Horatio More, à Florentine phyſician, 
and called, * The Tables of Surgery, brieſſſ comprehending 
te the whole art and practice thereof, which Caldwall tran- 
ſlated into Engliſh, and publiſhed at London in 1 585. We 

ical 


an 
handſome ſal 
e of St. Bennet near Paul's Wharf. . BE 


CALILMACHU 8, an Ancient Greek: ace was ee at 
Firs a town in. Africa; but when, we cannot preciſely 
determine. We ſay preciſely, becauſe it is agreed, that he 
flouriſhed under the 8 Philadelphus, = Euergetes ; 
and that Berenice, queen of the latter, having conſecrated 
her locks in the temple of Venus, and a flattering aſtrono- 


mer having tranſlated them from thence into a conſtellation 


in the heavens, gave occaſion to the fine elegy of this poet, 
which we have now only in the Latin of 8 His 
common name Battiades — made the grammarians ual 
aſſign one Battus for his father; but perhaps he m 

derive that name from king Battus, the founder of Cy "pat 
from whoſe line, as Strabo aſſures us, he declared himſelf to 


be deſcended: + But whoever was his father, the poet has 


paid all his duties and obligations to him in a moſt delicate 
epitaph, which we find in the Anthologia; and which ſhews 


that Martial had good reaſon to aſſign him, as he has done, 


the crown among the Grecian writers of the epigram. The 


ald e is ar thus to addreſs the ga at 
his tomb : *** I . 


e 5 1 beg not to be Wen, but thus, = : 
e Father and ſon of a Callimachus. 5 e 


Chief of a war, che firſt enlarg d bis name; 


c And the laſt ſung what envy ne'er ſhall damn, | 
& For whom the heavenly muſe admir'd a child, 
4 On his grey hairs the goddeſs always ſmil'd. 5 wo 


Before Callimachus was. recommended. to "the ar of the 

- of Egypt, he taught a ſchool at Alexandria; and had 
the 8 ot. Kae Wee, the Author of the Ar- 
BI 


My 'DB 0 3 ˙ TVC 


CALELEMACHY S. 
gonauticks. But Apollonius making an ungrateſul return to 
his maſter for the pains he had taken with him, Callimachus 


Callimachus wrote above 800 pieces; of which we have 


writings of the ancient Greeks, there never was any thing 


ſays the ſame thing; and adds, that Catullus and Proper- 
tius did often imitate him, and ſometimes ſtole from him. 


any great genius for poetry; and it is probable that they 
mmivhs e toply judgement bea wi, lines of Ovid: N 
„ Battiades ſemper toto cantabitur or be. 
„ Quamvis ingenio non valet, arte valet.” “ 

|  Callimachus's praiſe ſhall never fair. 


, — 


1 delicacy of his thoughts and turn, to compound for 
alf his applauſe, and to quit the merit of his invention for 
that of his judgement. Both theſe talents are ſo happily 
tempered in Callimachus, that it ſhould ſeem hard to give 
an inſtance out of him of one virtue, without diſplaying the 


it, ſuppoſing him to haye given it impartially; but we are 
apt to think with many others, that there was here a ſmall 
degree of enyy or emulation, which withheld him from doin 
ſtrict juſtice to his rival's merit. It is plain, he had no high 
ambition, than to be thought ſuperior to Callimachus ; and 


give him that preference ; - 


— " 


Eſt quæ Callimachi pre noſtris ruſtica dicit _. 


Amor. J. ii, Eleg 4. 


\ ? | 8 » 


was provoked to revenge himſelf in an inveCtive poem, called 
« Tbis;”” which, it is known, furnjſhed Ovid with a pattern 
and title for à ſatire of the ſame nature. Suidas relates, that 


now remaining only a few hymns and epigrams. Theſe 
were publiſhed at Faris in 1675, by the ingenious made- 
moiſelle le Fevre, afterwards madame Dacier, with notes 
critical and learned. This female editor had an high opi- - 
nion of her author; and ſays, in her preface, that in all the 


more elegant or polite than the works of Callimachus. 
Her father Tanaquil Faber, in his lives of the Greek poets, 


Who not by wit, but does by art prevail. 
Yet, with all deference to ſo great an authority, we think it 
will be difficult to perſuade any one, who has felt the fur- _ . 


other at the fame time, We dare not diſpute Ovid's judge- 
ment in this caſe, nor would there be the leaſt reaſon to do 


he declares, he ſhould be fond of a miſtreſs, who ſhould | 


Carmina; cui placeo, protinus ipſa placet,” —_ | 


93 


There have indeed been critics,- and we find Gerard Voſſius Vol de ar- 
among them, who would not allow Callimachus to have had a. 


;/LIMACHU $: 


EN 


desde no higher Horiour than to have ws tobe gory W 


Inf. Oret. 


: I. x. Glo 


Hody de 


We know no more of the time of this 


With his: 


8 8 5 later Callimachi fat erit Ane war 1 Wy 1 bo 
de b ear nil wal, reren "9 . 


uſt ate Jn Bering af. 
e ac poets, 
50 TE, 
we do of that of his birth , but it was probably in the reign 
of Ptolemy Euere 0 5 : for Apollonius Rhodius, WhO was 
his'{cholar,' was choſen by that prince to "the cate of the 
Alexagdrian Aber And after dying in that office was bu- 
ried in Cailtmachus's grave. Por what reafon this was done 
. we cannot gueſs, unleſs to make two perſons friends when 
= who were very great enemies when they were living. 
efides the edition of Callimachus by Mrs. Le Fevre in to, 
Were! was another in two volumes 8vo, © cum notis variortim, 
refertim Ezechielis Spanhemit, Grævii, & Bentlcii,. 1 
Bat. 1697 ;” which, on account of its 1 8 aan is not 


to be pure ſed for leſs than a guinea, | 


in 8 we ; think Quiitifian 8 . 
ferted, that Callimachus was the fir 


CALLISTUS (Jonannes Anproxres), was one of 
moſe learned Greeks, to whom: we are obliged for bringing 
learning into the Weſt, after Conſtantinople 1 was taken b 
Turks? in 1453 He is ſaid to have been a native of Phet 


Grzcis Hlu- falonica, and afterwar Ss to have ſettled in Conftantinop le; 


frivas, &c. 
227. 


8 en firſt at Rome, where he profe feffe 


where he was a profeſſor of the peripatetick p; oſophy, Fn 
acquired a high reputation for learning. en 2 city 


taken, be fled with many others into Jes and fixed 
reach the 


Greek language, and to read lectures upon Ariffotte's philo- 


; ſophy. But not meeting with encouragement fufficient to 


maintain him, he moved next to F loxence, where he had 2 


concourſe of diſciples ; Emerg, whe whom were Angelus 
olitzanus, Janus Pannonius, corglus. Valla, and others of 


had yet obtained; but being very old when he went, be 
in 2 ſhot time after he arrived. Pannonius ſpeaks of 
bim in a poem, as Kade Homer, Demoſthenes, and my 
ing lectures upon Ariſtotle's philoſophy, at Florence; an 
others have era hea him, as not only a learned; but 2s 
an a good . and worthy man, T are 
212 0 2 4 3 we 


* 
* 


* 


5 mate chelee of Callimachus vor à pattern, an | 


the fame rank. When he had ſpent ſeveral years in Italy, he 
Went into France, hoping for greater advantages there than 


535% A TJ] ²—ͥtꝛ1!l!.!.!! cr. EI Br, 


Se 


| CAL LOTS 
fomp-Greek manuſerigts in being with his upon nem; 


upon the miſezies of arginople,” 


T here are ſome 
which are al 


CAL (hare), 2 fawgue- 8 rayer, fon of 1 40 
Callot, hexald cf army in Lorrain, was deſcended from; an 


| ancient and noble family, and born at Nancy in 1593. 
did not intend. Lee that — eee and nabieneß of: 


bis family Wan . oeſſary accompliſhments of a 


gentleman; and th * _ find him cheriſhing, from al- Felibien, 


entretiens 
ſur les vies 


well as fox. the fine arts. When he was only. twelve Years des peintres, 


molt his infanch, a taſte and ſpirit for the belles lettres, as 


ald, he ſet off for Rome, without acquainting any body, in 

4 5 ſee 4 8 there he had heard ſo — 
failing, he joined himſelf to a party of 

jos oe who were going into Italy, and went with ti 

to Florence. There he was taken under the protection of 

an officer of the great: duke, who put him out to learn de- 


ſigning under a ſkilful painter and hy ate Afterwards he 


got to Rome, where he was known by a merchant of Nan- 
cy, and ſent immediately home ta bis parents. Wlhewhe 
was about 14 years of age, he gave them the ſlip agimaand 
directed · his courſe. towards Rome ; hut he happeneds@pon 
his elder brother, wha was at Turin about buſinefs, and was 
brought back a ſecond time to Nancy. His paſſion however 
for ſeeing Rome being ſtill as warm as ever, his father at 

length gave him leave to go; and he went in the train ha A 


gentleman, whom the duke of Lorrain ſent to the pope. 


When he arrived at Rome, he learned to deſign and en- 
grave from Philip, Thomaſſin of Troyes in Champagne, who 
had ſettled in that city. Afterwards he removed to Florence, 
where the great duke employed. him with ſeveral other excel-. 


lent workmen. Callot-at that time began to deſign in minia- 


ture, and had ſo happy a genius for it, that he became in- 


comparable in that way. He quitted his graver, and uſed 


e becauſe this was both the quickeſt way of wark⸗ 


* and gave more ſtrength and — to the performance. . - 
Aſte 


r the great duke's death, he began to have thoughts of 
e to his own. CORP: 5 . hte that very time, 

coming through Florence, and being un- 
e jth ſome gf his curious piecasy; nerluaded: 
Callot to; go along . him to: Lorrain, and W 


I 


Ck ks Gr 10 


55 Fabricii- 
| Bibl. Græc. 
9g{gphical and moral mow! in an, Eb. Hi. 1 


to bie. . 5 29. 


dle be in the ac of France's | Ea at Paris, Hody, &c. 
A mon. 


# 


— * Een duke af Lore. : 


b 1 
4 — - * 
T6 9 


upon him; and, being in his zad year, he to-. 
1 

.... over Europe, inſom infants 
bim to Bruſſels, when the marquis of Spinola was laying 


king was not diſpleaſed at his anſwer, but ſaid, 


birth- place, but that there he would always 


I. Lor? 


Callot attended him, and had a conſiderable penſion ſettled 
e ee Gircad ut 

mily. His reputation was now ſpread al 
ch that the infanta of Spain ſent for 


« 


fiege to Breda, that he might firſt draw, and afterwards en- 
grave, as he did, the ſiege of that town. He went to France 
in 1628, when Lewis XIII. made him deſign and engrave 
the ſiege of Rochelle, and the 'iſle of Rhee. After he had 


been e e by that monarch, he returned to 


Nancy; he continued to follow the buſineſs of en- 
graving ſo aſſiduouſly, chat he is ſaid to have left 1380 pieces 


of his on A prodigious number for ſo ſhort a life 


as his! When duke of Orleans, Gaſton of France, 


_ withdrew into Lorrain, he made him engrave ſeveral ſilver 


ſtamps, and went to his houſe two hours every day to learn 


to draw. In 163r, when the king of France had reduced 


Nancy, he ſent for Callot to r that new conqueſt, 
as he had done Rochelle; but Callot begged to be excuſed, 
becauſe that being a Lorrainer he could not do any 2 
much againſt the honour of his prince and country. . ie 
ie duke 
< of Lorrain was very happy in having ſuch. faithful and 
* Aſſectionate ſubjects. Some of the courtiers inſinuated, 
e f to be forced to do it; to which Callot, when 
it was told him, replied with great firmneſs, That he 
«would ſooner cut off his thumb, than be obliged to do 
any thing againſt his honour.” But the king, inſtead of 
forcing him, endeavoured to draw him into France, b 

offering to ſettle upon him a very large penſion; to which 
Callot anſwered, <4 That he could not leave his country and 
be ready to 
4 ſerve his majeſty.” Nevertheleſs, when he . 
found the ill condition Lorrain was reduced to by the taking 


of Nancy, he projected a ſcheme of returning with his wife 


to Florence; but was hindered from executing it by his 
death, which happened on the 28th of March, 1636, when 
he was only 43 years of age. He was buried in the cloiſter 
of the Cordeliers at Nancy, where his anceſtors lay; and 
had an epitaph inſcribed upon a piece of black mt; on 
which was engraved a half portrait of himſelff. 

Our excellent Evelyn, who was a very good j 4 <a 
his merit, ſpeaks of him as one, who © gave the utmoſt re- 
<« putation to his art of which it is capable, and attained, 
* If ever any did, to its ſublimity; and beyond oc 

„ | 5 4: oe as * ems 


"ED 


CALLOT. 


u ſeems not —— for human induſtry to reach, eſpeciall 
. for figures in little: though he hath likewiſe e 5 
e ſome in great, as g Soren tvs Bug performed as can 
« poſſibly de imagined hat a loſs, he, it has been 
«to the virtuoſi, that he did got more dalight in thoſe of a 
eater volume! ſuch as once he graved at Florence, do 
8 « fie ficiently 'teſtify, and which [likewiſe have exalted his 
9 — talent to the ſupremeſt point. Then enu- 
merating ſome of his principal performances, as his St. Paul; 
the Demoniac cured after Andrea Roſcoli; a Madona after 
Andrea del Sarto; St. Luke's fair dedicated to Coſmo di Me- 
dicis; the murder of the Holy Innocents ; the duke of Lor- 
rain's palace and garden at Nancy; the entrance of the great ED 
duke, with all the ſcenes and repreſentations at the duke of 
Florence's- nuptials ; the Catafalco erected at the emperor 
Matthias's death; the famons ſiege at Rochelle, &c. &c. scu 
he concludes his account of the ſtupendous works of 9 8 the Ae. 
inimitable maſter, with obſerving, © that his oint and man- ne 
<« ner of etehing was nothin; Arier, wo by ometimes even phy, p. 37, 
ee urin!“ e bh 


CAA erde a Rn en! in 18 Die. 4% 
He became à Benedictine monk of the order of St. Vannes 4 

in 1688, and diſcovered early a ſtrong diſpoſition towards — 
the oriental languages. After having taught philoſophy and 

theology to his younger brethren, he was ſent, in 1704, as 

ſub- prior to the abbey of Munſter; and there formed a ſo- 

co N. be) 8e or ten, whoſe ſole object was ro be the ſtudy. 

iptures. Here he compoſed part of his Com- 


F.. . „ OG OO Rl 0 | USY TT mw O& bg 


ſo 


5 | : 2 W ice father Mabillon and the abbẽ Duguet pre- 

4 vailed on bim to publiſh in French, rather than Latin. His 
10 labours Ney e. cee his being nominated abbot of a 
ds St. Leopold de Nancit in 1 and erwards of Senones Yn 
ng in 1728 in which laſt houſe he died in 1757. | | 

ife e Was a man of —— anda 1 5 

1 writer: as“ Witneſfsth the - following liſt. 1. A literal 5 
n „Commentary upon all the books of the Old and New ; 

ar < Teſtament,” 23 vol. 4to. Theſe were "ag. go from 

Na 170 10 yr and afterwards abridged into 14 v 

In 2. Diſſertations and Prefaces of his C = 

o_ be ſeparately} with 19 new Diſſertations, 3 vol. = 2 N 

or haps there are none of his writings more uſeful chan theſe. ö 

. > „ The Hiſtory ef the Old und New T | 4 vol. 

Th Jo. This was intended” fer an introduction to Fleury's 

125 5 _ Po $8 A* Ji al, and 


8 J 


\ 


5 


tc Chronological Dictionary of the Bible.“ Here every 
thing in his Commentaries is reduced to alphabetical order. 
7 <« Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Hiſtory of Lorrain, 3 vol. 
folio, 6. Bibliotheque of the Writers of Lorrain,”” folio. 
7. © Univerſal - Hiſtory, ſacred and profane, 15 vol. gto- 
of which eight only were printed. 8. Diſſertations upon 

<« Appai tions, Demons, Witches, &c.” 9. Literal; Elif. 
< torical, and Moral Commentary upon the Rules of St. 
Benedict, 4to. All theſe works are written in the 
Calmet, as may eaſily be imagined, collected every thing 
which had any relation to the * he was upon, but it is 
ſeldom that he makes his reader think. He deals abundantly 
more in facts, than in reflections; and it muſt be ed 
that many of his facts are curious and intereſting. Indeed, 
Wet a ho wrote ſo much, could ſcarcely have any time to 


og: Bri. CALVERT (GEORGE), deſcended from the ancient and 
noble houſe of Calvert, in the earldom of Flanders, and af- 


terwards created lord Baltimore, was born at Kipling in 
- Yorkſhire, about 1582. In 359, he became a commoner 


„ Trinity college in Oxford, and in Feb. 1596-7 he took 


the degree of B. A. At his return from bis travels he was 


6 by * — 


el. Feb. 1618-1, he was appointed to be one of the 
Thinking the duke of Buck- 


principal ſecretaries of ſtate, Buc 
ingham had been the chief inſtrument of his prefetment, he 
preſented him with a jewel of great value: but the duke re- 


turned it, acknowledging he had no hand in his advance- 


ment, for that his majeſty. alone had made choice; of him 
granted him a yearly penſion of 1000l. out of the cuſtoms. 


After having held the ſeals about five years, he teſigned 


them in 42 frankly owning to the king, that he was be 
tinued him a privy counſellor all his reign; and in Feb. 
bf y. the name of Sit George Calvert 


* 


5, created him ( 


* - 


Fd 


* „ 
o —_— « * : 5 
Wilke in romme, Enignt, of Baltimore 
- * 2 6 4 , p 5 + : s . @ pred. 4 * 
* 7 . N nf : 


het 


ad. Sth 


ln the Sate 


retary.of ſtate; he had obtained 2 patent for 

i — — beirs, to, be. abſolute; lord and. proprietor (with 
in Nene yalties o count-palatioe)-of. the province. of Avalon 
8 n we This name be gave it from, Avalon in 


hire, Whereon NL the firſt- fruits 


PS 


Ry . ip in, as the other was in that part of Biog, Brity 


America. ;; 5 ol. in ady z this new plan- 


tation, and duile A handſome houſe in Ferryland. After the 


ath., 9 65 James; hen went twice to Newfoundland. 


en; FArades: with three F rench men of war, had 

educed there to great extremity, lord 

12. — 580 6 id eee own expence, drove 

| * {taking 60:bf them priſoners, and relieved 
the the Fast liſh. vertheled, Andin g his plantation very much | 

expoſed to \ infults of, the; Franck, he at laſt determined 


5 aba1 C on. it, He went to Virginia; and having viewed 
Toy country: returned to England, and ob- 

90595 e e * (who had as great a regard for him as 

James h ad had) a patent to him and his heirs, for Maryland 


on the north of Virgiais. eee ee 


re the grant was made aut; but bis ſo 


ee of. _ 8 England i — — ſe 

ON, Ot rz paying 5, on ah 
uelday, Sante of 19 6 
} 71-4 296, ghe; fifth- part of the gold and ſilver ore that 
zould be therein, : King Charles himſelf gave that 
ovince | name of Maryland, in honour of his queen 


about 200 ee -Roman-cathohcks, the chief of whom 
were gentlemen of good families. Since the firſt planting of 
«colenxin a 4 16345 it is become! — onfiderable and flou- 


riſhing, b ee peopled with — who 

| ons themſelves: thither, in order to avoid the 

1 fee eee them. bm Er The Baltimore 

= ir eli, by $9 a — all Tal Rare cath 
cir. x requires 

l NG ts religion, on pain of — 


N _ but _ was Es by their 


profeſiing.the Proteſtant: 
George, the firſt Jord,: was buried. in the chitncel ol St. 


Dundas in the Weſt, In Pleat foot, As to his character, State-Wor« 
ITS 8 7 


| lord Bakimore, aho-had beem-a Virginia, took it outin his 
— 6, ,and the patent Bears date, June 20, 1632. He 


aria. The firſt colony ſent thither conſiſted of Ibis. 


CALVIN. Os 


4 ſays, « he Was the only tateſman, that, being ety 
« caged to à decried party [the Roman-catholicks], ma- 
t“ naged his buſineſs with ee reſpect for all ſides, that 
& all who knew him ap him, and none that had any 
ce thing to do with cap complained. of him.“ He wrote, 
1. “Carmen funebre in D. Hen. Untonum ad Gallos vis 
e legatum, ibique nuper fato functum. 2. Speeches in 
Parliament.“ 3. * Various Letters of State. 4. The 
8 Anſwer. of Pom Tell. truth. Fe The practice of 
= Princes, Land 6. * The Lamen on of the Firk.“ 15 


© CALVIN: K one 0 chief e of the 
church in the 16th century, was'born at Noxon! in Picardy, 
July 10% 1509. He was inſtructed in ar learning 
at 1 3 died philoſoph) 
in the coll of Montaigu under a rofeſſor. -* 

_ father, ___ diſcovered many marks of his eg) Arly piety, par- 

ticularly in his reprehenſions of the vices of his e 

Fans. him for the church, and got him vs May 

27, 1527, to che chapel of Notre Dame « la Geſine, in 
the church of Noyon. In 1547, he was dae to the 

rectory of Marteville, which he/exchan in T529, for the 

La nie de rectory of Pont TEceque near Noyon. His father „ dts 3 


JeanCain, changed bis refolution,'-and would have: win = 


* 


to hich Calvin, who, by Teading 
ceived a diſlike: to the fi opery, 
ſented, andrefigned the chapel of Genn a heck ey er 
Pont EEx 1534: he had never been in prieſt's orders, 
and — to the ch only by having received the ton- 
Bale. fure. He was ſent cad ſtudy 9 ot firſt under Peter de 
I Etoile * Stella) a at A rap afterwards ander 
Andrew Alciat at Bourges. He made at s in 
that ſcience, and improved no leſs in the 2 Eee b. 
vinity by his private ftudieb. At Bourges bel applied to the 
Greck tongue, E er the direction of profeſſor Wolmar. 
His father's death having called him back to Noyon he Raid 
there a ſhort time, and then went to Paris, Where be wrote 
1 a commentary on Nee treatiſe „ De ele mentis) being 
at this time about 2 Having put his name in Latin to 
this piece, he laid alide bis ſurname! Canyin, for "hat er 
Calvin, ſtyling himſelf in>the-thle page Lucius Calvinus 
civis Romanus. He ſoon made himſelf Enswn at Paris to 
5 had privately embraced the Reformation. "A ſpeecth 
of Nicholas Cop, fector of the univerſity of: Paris, of Which 
ere pep the materials, n gready 118255 tue 
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Sorbonne and the parliament, gave riſe to à perſecution 


_ againſt the Proteſtants ; and Calvin, who narrowly eſcaped 
ing taken in the college of Forteret, was forced to retire 


to Xaintonge, after having had the honour to be introduced 
to the queen of Nayarre, who laid this firſt ftorm raiſed 


his year the Reformed met with ſevere treatment, 


determined him to leave France, after publiſhing a treatiſe 
7 thoſe who believe that departed ſouls are in a kind 
0 


ſleep. He retired to Baſil, where he ſtudied Hebrew: 
at this time he publiſhed his « Inſtitutions of the Chriſtian 


2 Religion; a work well adapted to ſpread his fame, though 


be himſelf was deſirous of living in obſcurity. It is dedicated 


2. 


to the French king, Francis I. This prince being ſolicitous, 
- according to Beza, to gain the friendſhip of the Proteſtants 
in Germany, and knowing that they were highly incenſed 
u 


by the cruel perſecutions which their brethren ſuffered in 
33 he, by advice of William de Bellay, repreſented to 


them, that he had only puniſhed certain enthuſiaſts, who 
ſubſtituted their own imaginations in the place of God's 


word, and deſpiſed the civil magiſtrate. Calvin, ſtung with 


the three that have been highly admired : that of Thuanus 


101 


_ againſt the Proteſtants. - Calvin returned to Paris in 1 $34- 
which 


Bexa, 


indignation at this wicked evaſion, wrote this work as an 
apology for the Proteſtants who were burnt for their reli- 
gion in France, The dedication to Francis I. is one of Bayle, 


to his hiſtory, and Cauſabon's to Polybius, are the two 


others. This treatiſe, when firſt publiſhed in 1535, was 
only 2 ſketch of a larger work. The complete editions, 
otn 


in Latin and in French, with the author's laſt additions 


lication of this work, Calvin went to Htaly to pay a vi 
the ducheſs of Ferrara, a lady of eminent piety, by whom 


: 5. 


he was very kindly received, From Italy he came back to 


France; and having ſettled his private affairs, he- 


to go to Straſbourg, or Baſil, in company with his ſole 
ſurviving brother Antony Calvin; but as the roads were not 
_ . ſafe on account of the war, except through the duke of Sa- 

voy's territories, he choſe that road. This was a parti- 


and corrections, did not appear till a558. After the 8 
t to 


„ cular direction of Providence, ſays Bayle; “ it was his 


E deſtiny that he ſhould ſettle at Geneva, and when he was 
wholly intent en going farther, he found himſelf detained 
5 8 5 if I may fo ſpeak.” William 


Aby an order from heaven, i 
Farel, a man of a warm enthuſiaſtic rg e who had in 
vain uſed many entreaties to prevail with C 


5 


fellow-labourer in that part of the Lord's vineyage, at | 


3 5 
102 
5 


ſolemnly declared to him, in the name of God, that if bg 
ever he went, as ſeeking himſelf and not Chriſt. Calvin 


conſiſtory and magiſtrates of Geneva made of him, with 
te conſent of the 2 to be one of their miniſters, and 
profeſſor of divinity. 


he made all the people declare, upon oath, their aſſent to a 


declared, that they could not celebrate the facrament, whilſt 


Berne had lately made (a). Whereupon the ſyndics of Ge. 


ſter: he was alſo appointed to be profeſſor of divinity there, 


. b to the beautiful but artful letter of cardinal Sadolet, 


e Oe WY NT Rl AT PET, 


FE Ca 1 v. I x. 


. 
would not ſtay, the curſe of God would attend him where - 
therefore was obliged to comply with the choice which the 


He wanted to undertake only this laſt 
office, and not the other; but in che end he was obliged to 
take both upon him, in Auguſt 1536, The year following 


confeſſion of faith, which contained a renunciation of Po- 
pery ; and becauſe this reformation in doctrine did not put 
an entire ſtop to the immoralities that preyailed at Geneva, 
nor baniſh that ſpirit of factien which had ſet the principal 
families at variance, Calvin, in concert with his colleagues, 


they kept up their animoſities, and trampled on the diſci- 
pine of the church. He alſo intimated, that he could not 
ibmit to the regulation, which the ſynod of the canton of 


neva ſummoned an aſſembly of the people; and it was or- 
dered that Calvin, Farel, and another miniſter ſhould leave 
the town in two days, for refuſing to adminiſter the ſacra- 
ment. Calvin retired to Straſbourg,” and eſta liſhed a 
French church in that city, of which he was the firft mini- 
During his ſtay at Straſbourg, he continued to give many 
marks of his affection for the church of Geneva; as appears, 
amongſt other things, by the anſwer which he wrote in 


op of Carpentras, inviting the people of Geneva to re- 
turn into the boſom of the Romiſh ehurch. TWO years 
after, the divines of Straſbourg, being very deſirous that he 
ſhould affiſt at the diet, which the emperor had appointed tq 
be held at Worms, and at Ratiſbon, for accommodating the 
religious difference, he went thither with Bucer, and had a 
conference with Melan&hon. Mean while the people of 


* 


(a) The church of Geneya made made an act in a ſynod held at Lau - 
uſe of leavened bread in the holy com- ſanne, that the church of Geneva 
munian, had removed all the baptiſmal- ſhould be required to reſtore the uſe of ? 
fonts out of the churches, and ob- unleavened bread, the baptiſmal fonts, 
ſerved no holidays but Sundays. Theſe and the obſervation of the Feaſts, Theſs, 
three things were diſapproved by the were the regulations to Which Calvin. 
Henne mn ne, ro ne bo Ts 
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Nr 3 
no ſome of them executed, and others forced to fly their 
country for their crimes) entreated him ſo earneſtly to return 

to them, that at laſt he conſented. He arrived at Geneva Bale. 
Sept. 13, 1547, to the great ſatisfaction both of the people 
and the magiſtrates ; and the firſt thing he did, aſter his 
arrival, was te eſtabliſh a form of church diſcipline, and a 
conſiſtorial juriſdiction, inveſttd with the power of inflicting 
cenſures and canonical puniſhments, as far as excommuni- 
cation ineluſively. This ſtep was exclaimed againſt by ma- 
ny, as a revival of Romiſh tyranny: nevertheleſs it was 
carried into execution, the new canon being paſſed into a Ibid, 
law, in an aſſembly of the whole people, held on Nov. 20, 
1547 ; and the clergy and laity folemnly promiſed to con- 
form to it for ever. Agreeably to the ſpirit of this conſiſto- 
rial chamber, which ſome conſidered as a kind of inquiſition, 
Calvin proceeded to moſt unwarrantable lengths; to which 
indeed he was but too eaſily impelled by a natural warmth 
and unrelenting hardneſs of temper. Michael Servetus, a 
phyſician, having written to him ſome letters upon the myſ- 
tery of the Trinity, which appeared to contain heterodox 
notions, he actually made them the ground-work of a per- 
ſecution againſt him ; and this perſecution did not ceaſe, 


or ſtop in its progreſs, till the unhappy culprit was conſigned See art. 
to the flames. Anis pious reformer forgot, that he was ex- 5 : 


erciſing that *ſpirit of intolerance in the church of Geneva, | 
which had ſo much contributed to drive him from the church 
of Rome; and he is a ſtrong example to countenance the 
well-known aphoriſm, that = Prieſts of all Religions are 
„ the ſame:“ that is, will be perſecutors when they can. 
The inflexible rigor with which Calvin aſſerted, on all oc- 
caſions, the rights of his conſiſtory, procured him many 
enemies: but nothing daunted him; and one would hardly be- 
lieve, if there were not unqueſtionable proofs of it, that, amidſt Bale. 
all the commotions at home, he could take ſo much care as 
he did of the churches abroad, in France, Germany, Eng- 
land, and Poland, and write ſo many books and letters (5). 
He did more by his pen than by his preſence ; -nev | 
on ſome occaſions he ated in perſon, particularly at Franc- 
-fort in 1556, whither he went to put an end to the diſputes 
which divided the French church in that city. He was 
always employed; having almoſt conſtantly his pen in his 
(x) The edition of his works pub- to nine volumes in the edition printed 
liſhed at Geneva, contains 1a volumes at Amſterdam, in 1667. 
in folioz which have been brought in- 


rs 
| Ha. 


. 0 45 11 vi N. Op 
hand, even when ſickneſs confined him to his bed; and be 


continued the diſcharge of all thoſe duties, Which his zeal 
for the general good of the churches impoſed on him, till 


the day of his death, May 27, 1564. He was a man 


whom God had endowed with very eminent talents: a clear 


underſtanding, a ſolid judgment, and a happy memory 9? 
| pal Xx E LIN 9 elegant, and indefatigable writer, an 


extenſive learning, and 5 great zeal = | 


"= 2 0 9 Scaliger, who Was not laviſh of his praiſe, 
could not forbear admiring Calvin: none of the commenta- 


tors, he ſaid, had hit ſo well the ſenſe of the prophets z . 
and he particularly commended him for not attempting to 


comment the book of the Revelation. We learn from Guy 
Patin, that many of the Roman Catholics would do juſtice 
to Calvin's — 4 if they dared to ſpeak their minds. One 
cannot help laughing at | thoſe who have been fo. ſtupid as 


to accuſe him of having been a lover of wine, good chear, 
— &c. Artful flanderers would have owned that he 


ober by conſtitution, - and that he was not ſolicitous to 


mak, up riches. That a man who had acquired fo great a 
3 and ſuch an authority, ſhould yet have had but 

a ſalary of 100 crowns, and refuſe to accept of more; 
and after living 55 years with the utmoſt frugality, ſhould 


leave but 300 crowns to his heirs, including the value of 


biss library, which ſold very dear, is ſomething ſo heroical, | 
that one muſt have loſt all feeling not to admire.it. When 


Calvin took _ leave of the people of Straſbourg, to return 


to Geneva, they wanted to continue to him the- privileges 
of a freeman « f theit town, and the revenues of a prebend, 
which had been aſſigned to him; the: former he accepted, 
| but abſolutely refuſed the other. He carried one of his bro- 
thers with him to Geneva, but he never laboured ta raiſe 
- him to an honourable poſt, as any other poſſeſſed of his cre, 

dit would have done. He took care indeed of the honour - 


of his brother's family, by getting him looſened from an 


adultereſs, and obtaining leave for him to marry again: but 
even his enemies relate, that he made him learn the HI of | 


eee, which he followed all his life, 


5 IR told by Beza, 5 any thing, „„ TE 


his life both in Latin and French, of his e without being told 


that he knew mes again, after many where he broke off; and, never forgot 


whom he had ſeen but once; ee On. Fares Sugar 
awd t ende was — . fs Eb 
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CALVIN) 1 rog 

Calvin, when he was' about t y the advice of bis 
ron Martin Bucer, married at tr urg Idoletta de 

. widow of an Anabaptiſt, whom he had converted. 


She rad ſome children by her firſt huſband, and bore Calvin 
one ſon, who died ſoon after his birth. The mother died 


in 1549. Calvin appears, by his letters, to have been ex- N | 


mely afflifted for the loſs of her, and never married again. ex 
| carviews ($z7THvs), © ane! German, was born . 


at. Groſleb; a little town in Thuringia, 3 in 1556. He was 
famous for his ſkill i in chronology, and publiſhed a ſyſtem of 
it in 1605, upon the principles of Joſeph 1 for which 


he was not a little commended by Scaliger. Calviſius, ys 
ec he, is the only one among the modern chronologers, 


| & has ceaſed to be a trifler. His work is a 2 excellent, 


e uſeful work, and full of all kinds 4 ood learning.“ Scalig. js 


Trae Caſaubon alſo, a better judge in this ca 8 


as being under leſs temptation to be partial, has 
high things of Calviſius. « I lately he fays he, in a letter 
« to Scaliger, a divine work of à modern writer, whoſe 
« name you firſt acquainted me with; I mean Sethus Cal. 
« viſius, One would wonder how ſo much parts and learn- 
ing could remain in obſcurity, pu concealed from the 
« world ſo long. But the plain man ſeems not to 
« have been the leaſt ſolicitous a = diſtinguiſhing hin- 
<« ſelf, and by ſhining out all at once has ſurpriſed us the 
% more: In 1611, Calviſius publiſhed a work againſt E 
Gregorian calendar, under the title of “ Elenchus Calen- 
« darii a papa Gregorio XIII. comprobati ;” or, A Con- 
<« futation of the Calendar, approved and eſtabliſhed by pope 
“Gregory XIII.“ Voffius tells us, that he not only at- 
tempts in this work to ſhew the errors of the Gregorian 
Calendar, but offers alſo a new and more conciſe, as well as 
truer method of reforming the«.Calendar. He prepared '2 Volt. ds 
more correct edition of his chronology, but did not live o 
PN it himſelf; for he died in 1617, and it was not pub- 

iſhed till 1520. This ob is dof to boys coſt vip 29 
Jem pains and Rudy. 


CAMDEN (WI IIA) one cof the moſt Muſtrioos men 
of his age, was born at London, May 2, Ssdet His 1 : 
was a native of Litchfield in Staffordſhire, b ut ſettling at 
London became a member of the cempany of painter-ſtainers. 
His mother was deſcended from the ancient family of the 
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Blog, Brits 


Church, carried Camd 
I, FLA in his own lodgings (A). At this time it was 


be took, 


x 4 1 L © , , 
CAMDEY. 
a ww * Y ; 
2 * 


Ea weber in Chril's hop as aftrwants 
t to St. Paul's ſchool ; and at 15 entered as a ſervitor at 
e e college 1 in Oxford; he perfected himſelf in gram- 


learning in the ſchool e under Dr. Thomas 
r, afterwards biſhop of Lincoln. Upon miſſing a demi's 
e, he went from thence to Broadgate-hall, now Pem- 


roke college, in the ſame univerſity ;; where he remained 


two years and a half, under the tuition of Dr. Thomas 
Thornton, who, being advanced to à canonry of Chriſt- 
along with him, and entertained 
that his 
ndſhip commenced with the two _—_— (B), Richard 
and 1. e; the latter e was ds created earl 


70, he Was 


he year follo „to pra- 


| wee came up to 
ſecufe bis ſtudies; Dr. Gabriel Goodman, dean of Weſt- 


minſter, and Dr. Godfrey Goodman his brother, ſupplying 
Na both with money 4 books. In 157 . ie returned 
to Oxford, where he ſupplicated again for 
had been refuſed him; and his requeſt being 
but did not complete, it þ' 
157 Gabriel Goodman procur 
cond mater of Weſtminſter ſchool. 
this laborious office with. diligence and faithfulne&, he was 
very attentive to whatever might contribute to the perſection 


eee In 
him to be choſen fe- 


of the work he had in view, namely, A Hiſtory of the 


cc ancient Inhabitants of Britain, their Origin, Manners, 
<« and Laws, which appeared in 1586, in Latin. The au- 
thor himſelf tells us, that he ſpent 10 years in compiling it; 

and that he was firſt put upon it by Abraham W the 


. of Totneſs. By the intereſt of the popiſh, he loſt' a 
 Gellomlhip in the college of Al Sans. 8 
deft ou of being ado admitted b. A. but 1 in this 43 he miſcar- 


3 that 
now granted, 


While he diſcharged 


A) Among the reſt of 
3 ATT 


pros at Chriſt- church, he runes 


the churches and chapels in Oxford, 
and gave a deſcription of the monu- 
ments and arms in cach of them. 


Mood often told Dr. Smith, that he 
had ſeen theſe 'church-notes, but 
never would fay where; and they are 


y this time entirely loſt. 


Wort they were both antiquaries, 


been ſuppoſed that their conyer- 
ſation ooight 1852 R a turn that 


wah- This is 


cauſe we learn Leek probable, 


"cy 
himſelf, that be- 


Fore he left Oxford, he had a ſtrong 
inclination to theſe ſtudies; and that 


he could never hear an thing men- 


- tioned, 1 relating to that ſubject, with- 


ut than ordinary attention. 
2 quitted the univerſity, | and 


before he was ſettled at Weſtminſter, 


he made frequent excurſions, for the 
ſake of informing himſelf in mattors of 
this nature; and began very early to 
form thoſe collections, out of which 
he afterwards drew bis learned and 
laborious performance, Biog, Brit. 


moſt 


Pate... hand hes wet as . — 
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CAMDEN, 


who coming 
En England, made an uairitance 1 with Coney ang. ue 
55 7 — 


12 TS 


In 1588, D Piers, 


iſ 7 "aur s confe ferre on 


his War rr occurs not in their re tes, * In 1 I» 

2 Dr. Edward Grant, as head maſter of FN ſt minſter 

choo 

of his Britannia, corrected and very much enlarged. In 

1 2 he Dd a new Greek Grammar, intituled, 
rammatices Grace Inftitutio compendiaria, in Uſum 

6 "8 iz Scholz Weſtmonaſterienſis ;” ; E ts was received 


this Grammar had at that 86 run 
impreſſions (c). Its author was taken _ the life of a 
pedagogue the ſame year, and promoted to be Clarenceux 
king at arms. In 1600, he ſont abroad an account of all 
the monuments of the kings, queens, nobles, and others, 
in Weſtminſter-abbey, with their inſcri * (D). This 
year alſo came out the fiſth edition ,of his Britannia, to 
anſwer to 


1 was beg in 1 EX * 
Guan the e of 


The year following £ is he publiſbed the fourth tion | 


what had been publiſhed by 
his work (E). In 1603, 


was not ſtrictiy and originally his own. 
His ado" in Weſtminſter ſchool, 
Dr. Edward Grant, compoſed a copi- 
pus one, of which Camden's i: is only an 
abridgement. 

(5 It was again abliſhed in 160 * 
and a third time in 5 5 


edition of Camden swork, | itwas warmly 
attacked by Rafe B Roo rk hen, 
who pretended' to Aber in it many 
ertors, in relation to deſcents; 3 on 
which article the author had” enlarged 
very much in that edition. Cainden, 
in his defence, ſhews, from various aus 


which was annexed, an 5 8 8 che reader, in 
| _ Mr. Cs Greek grammar 


(x) Upon the publication of the 4th 


Brooke to the prejudice of 


a collection of our ancient hiſto- 


Fians "TOW a B 9 * Camden's care, under the 


a 


choritzes both a of it and 

that in many o aces objected to, 
himſelf was in the richt, and his ad- 
verſary, notwithſtanding the many years 


he had ſpent in the office of herald, in 


cknowledges, that 
>dav ge pong. hs Se. iy 


bert Cook, Clarenceus king at arms, 


he had fallen into ſome miſtakes, which 


he thinks were excuſable, on account | 


of the authority by which he was miſ- 
courſe. - 


led. Te concludes this ſhort diſh 


with ſome very quick and lively ftrokes 
of learned raillery upon his opponent. 


It is a eircumſtance to the honour of - 


Fu. Wood, F. O. 


vol. I. c. 45 


the public ſchaols in England. 25 Smith ſays, that vita Cam- 
through very cs 100 deni, 1691. 
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in foljo, amended, enlarged, and adorned with- maps 
cuts: a tranſlation of which was publiſhed in 1695, by Ed- 


Z biſhop of London. 


interpolations, which a great many readers could not diſtin- 


4 


» * 


i, 


+ 
2 


mund Gibſon, of Queen's college, in Oxford, afterwards 
Ir. Holland, a phyſician of Coventry, 
who publiſhed a tranſlation of Camden's © Britannia,” in 
1611, had inſerted therein ſeveral things-of his own. Theſe 


guiſh, occaſioned ſame writers to alledge the authority and 


interteayed copy of the © Britannia” at 
Oxford, is a formal Regantation by 
Brooke, The ducheſs of Newcaſtte, 


© However, above 50 years after, took 


up the quarrel. In one of her plays, 
Juſthy called, The Unnatural Tra- 


er gedy, is a whole ſcene againſt the 


& Britannia.” Three or four virgins and 


matrons criticiſing on the ſpeeches in 


the ancient hiſtorians, one of the la- 


dies in the dialogue proceeds to charge 


eur later Chronologers, and eſpecially 


Camden, with writing not only par- 


tially, but falſely, The immediate 
object of the charge is his 


1 5 


SJ 


families. The criticiſm of this fa - 


Wo unt of 


mous Ducheſe, who might probably be 
diſguſted at ſome ſuppoſed omiſſion cr | 
negle& in our author, can be of little q 


injury to his reputation, ; «" 

A7 Mr 8 takes notice, that ol 
Camden is one of thoſe. writers who tio! 
have ſubjoined the final letters for their der 
names to ſome of their works. This the 
appears from the end of. his dedication om 
to his © Remaines concerning Great- maj 
% Britain,” The ſame fancy was ng 
adopted by feyeral authors of the hat coft 
ha C 92 . | the 


teſtimony 


CAMDEN, 


teſtimony of Camden to 172 77 facts which he 1 never adyan- 
ced. To prevent this miſtake for the future, Gibſon, reſolved 
to give 2 new tranſlation of Camden, purged from all foreign 
—_—— but becauſe Holland's additions were ſome- 
it was generally believed that he had con- 
a himſelf, when he met with any obſcurities, 
ſon preſerved chem, and plated them at the bottom 'of 
the page. He alfo added remarks at the end of each county; 
_ to confirtn what Camden had advanced, or to give a 
i ſion account of places which he had deſcribed, 

N of places omitted by him; with a lit of the 

by whom he was furniſhed with his materials 707 
1205 5 Camden 33 in Latin his annals of queen | 
Elizaboth, following title, Annales erum An- 
4 glicarum & Hide rnicarum, regnante Eliſabetha, ad an-, 
4 nuni ſalutis MEX XXIX. The continuation of theſe Gen 

nals was finiſhed about 1617; but he never would ee 
to its being pu publiſhed in his lfe-time. 5 11 
Camden, not cbntefted with Having a5 vis 80 in 
the ſerxice of the republic of letters, ne alſo to 1 hn 
part of his | 3 in 5 5 lectu ute on 15 65 2 in, the 
ord. | 


fits of He. ail 1 
Jes early value of $00 

eather, his heirs and ebe, Te 
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legacies to his relations, and ſome ſmall 
icular acquaintances. His books 
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With theſe. pd Galities it is no wonder that he had {6 
great a. number of illuftrious friends in England, and in fo- 
reign countries. Tobe particular in his acquaintance ( 

the learned biſnop Gibſon) would be to reckon up 

learned mem of his time. When he was oung wal 

men were his patforis; when he grew up; e er 
were his intimates; and when he came to be old, 

patron to the ſearnèd. $0 that learning was his 2 e 
and learned men dhe only comfort of his life. Whatait ue 

ful and; honourable c & he had ſettled boch at 

home and abroad doth beſt appear from his letters; and 
with what candour'and eaſineis he maintained it; the fame 
letters may inform a. The work he was engaged in for 

" the honour of his native country; gairied-bim reipe&at home 

is and admirati ort abroad, ſo that he wis looked as 4 

common oracle; aun for a foreigner to travel in 0 oF 

and return without ſeeing Carden, was thought a 2285 

groſs omiſfion. - He was viſited by fix German noblemen at 
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is one time, and at their: requeſt- Wrote his lemma in each of 

15 their „ that res had ſeen bim (14). 

d; 0 De b TG anda be. 2 di tre Cane 

— jeces written t 2 6! ra . 

n- Cite volurke 24 85 e and letters. the are in che reign of 

ſle The mot tonlidetuble in Latin, and Hag James, Not that be could fo 

nd bears the title of . Galietni Camdeni much as dream of Hiving to make us 

eſs Annales ab anno 2603 ad ann. of them himſelf at that age, and un- 

P. 4 1623; but the running title der thoſe many infirmities which a — 

his « Guis Camden regni ES borious life hat drawn upon him; ö 

aſy 6 ood he was willing however, ts con * 

u. G Onthy vol, J. ce 487.) thought . —— — | * 

De Gllnile-for writ Mhould da the fame honour tothe mics. - 

901 ing annals of king Fatnies's reign : but of King James, which be had one to 1 

and what they really were we learn from bi- that of queen Elizabeth. Bicg. Brit. 1 
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420  CAMERARIUS Jonennevs), an «nay | 

ora, German, was born rg in 1 500, and ſent to ſchool F 

Brit. at Leipſic, hen be was 13 years of age. Here be ſoon Melchior. i 

po ittinguiſhed himfelf by his Hard application to Greek and ee Ca = | 

book Latin authors, Which he read without ceaſing; and there [ 

” the.. WEocs a gf that When Leipfic was in a tumult on ſome — 9 


ount or other,” Camerarius ſhewed no concern about any; 
ling, but an Aldus's Herodotus, which he carritd' under 
is arm; and Which indeed to à ſcholar at that time was of 
ome conſequerice; when printing was but lately introduced, 
ind Greek becks were not eaſy to be come at. In 7517. 

e ſtudied 9 under- Moſellanus ; z and this was the 
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CAMERARIUS. 


: years: When the indulgences were preached, which gave oc- 


caſion to the Reformation. Camerarius was at St. Paul's 
ch in Leipſic with Heltus, who was bis maſter in Greek 


chure 
and 19 85 literature, when theſe notable wares were expoſed | 
| from the pulpit; but Heltus was ſo offended with the impu- 


dence of the Dominican who obtruded them, that he went 


out of the church in the middle of the ſermon, and ordered 
5 W N to follow him. When he had ſtaid at Leipſic 
5 years,. he went to Erford; and 3 years after to. Wittem- 


„where Luther and MelanQhon were maintaining: and 


| propagating the buſineſs of the Reformation. He knew Me- 


before; lived afterwards. in the utmoſt intimacy 

with him; and after Melancthon- g death, wrote his life, as 
known, in a, very copious and particular manner, 

— alſo ſoon aſter introduced to nus; and in ſhort, 


his uncommon abilities, but more uncommon application 
to all e Fe d eds 


to letters, i him 


9 
2 


i IS: 65 
I 525, there, Was gf an infurreRion, 7 -turnult 


2 F a4 * 


A the common people through all Germany, that Ca- 


merar ius thought it proper to make an excurſion into Pruſſia; 
but be returned very ſoon, and was made 
belles lettres in an univerſity which the' ſenate. of Nurem- 
beig had juſt founded under the direction and ſuperintendency 


of Melancthon. In 155, when the diet of Spires was held, 


Albert earl of Mansfelt was appointed embaſſador to 
Sbarles V. of Spain, and Camerarius to. attend him as his 
Latin interpreter: but this embaſſy dropping through, and 
Camerarius having no more views of trave Alg be he ſettled 
zt home, and was married the JOE aſter to 2 Fe e 
of an ancient and noble family. He lived :46 years” with 
this wife in a moſt happy manner, and had 25 daughters 
and five ſons by her, who all grew uy. and did-honour'to 8 
E In 1 Nate he was offered the place gf ſecretary 

ſenate of erring the ph ies and Fe 


| uremberg; e hp 
To 455 of a ſtudious life-tp 1 of g pecuniary. na- 
ture, he refuſed it. 1990 years afte 


ic prince af Wit- 
temperg ſent him to Tubinge, to pn 12 diſcipline and 
credit of chat W 73 755 when he had been there above 
five years, Henry duke of 
his fon, zavited bim to. Ze 
and affift in founding ; an univerſity. there. Hire e ee 


"When Luther was dead, and Germany. all in wats Ca. 


werarius N very Beat: . kae Mb 1 2 eis 
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50 and. afterwards Maurice 
ther, he went, to direct 


C AME RAR IL US. 7 
faid to uh borne at 5 ,plyloſopher.  Leipſic was belieged 
by the ele Qor of Saxo on which account he removed all 
his 2 * 3 5 is f 2 to Nuremberg, not however with- 
out conſiderable Joſs,. and did not return till the war was at 
an end,. In 1556, be went with Melancthon to the diet of 
N uren and attended him the year after to that of 
ae lr 13 — ſpending a life of letters and happineſs; we: 
cog 1 3k and Honour, at Leipſic, April 7775 575, 
hens: "bs eloved wife not quite a year; and achter 
Adam relates, that; he was fo deeply afflicted with her death, 
as never to. be perfectly well after. Among his friends were 
Jerome _ > Carolowits, Melancthon, Petrus 
: wan Turnebus, Heros mus Wolfius, and, in ſhort, 
uma [.. the 2 men of his time. He is ſaid to have 
been to 175 n, what Atticus was to Cicero, an ad- 
viſer, counſellor, aſüſtant, and friend upon all occaſions ; 
and accordingly we find, that, when Melancthon's wife 
died durin bis abſence it the diet of Worms, Camerarius 
quitted-all bis. coneetus at home, however neceſſary and re- 
quiring his. preſence, and immediately ſet off on purpoſe to 
comfort him. 2 
His labours in the, literary republic were liebe He 
wrote a vaſt . of books, and, which in thoſe days 
was no ſmall ſervice, tranſlated as many; Greek was but 
little underſtood; fo. that to facilitate the learning of that 
language e, he tranſlated fevetal authors of antiquity : Hero- 
emoſthenes, Xenophon, Euclid, Homer, Theocri- 
tus, 1 Lucian, Theodoret, Nicephorus, &c. Mel- 
chior Adam ſays, that © he ſtudied evermore, within doors in vita, u, 
« and without, up and in bed, on a journey and in hours 
even of recteation: that he Danke French and Italian 
« when, he Was ald; that he had but a ſmattering of He- 
* brew, that he underſtood Greek well; and that in Latin 
© he was inferior to none.” Thuanus ſpeaks of him in the 
higheſt terms, and Voffius calis him, The phœnix of Ger- ti. ſai 
„many.“ However, though we are very ready to allow r 
abilities to Camerarius, yet we think Era mus did him no 
wrong, when he ſaid, * That he ſhewed more induſtry than 
„ genius in what be wrote.“ He was a man of t De Math. 
goodneſs of diſpoſition, great humanity, candour, a ſin- P. 377 
cerity in his ſearches after truth; and for theſe and ſuch like — 
qualities we ſu it was that he was ranked, with his friend tom. ii. 
Re others, e heretics of the ar claſs at 
ome. . 
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CAMOENS (Lewis), a celebrated Portugueze poet, 
called the Virgil of Portugal, from his much admired poem 

ee the Luſiadas, or conqueſt of the Indies by the Portu- 
gueze, was born of a good family at Liſbon, about 1527. 

He ſtudied in the univerſity of Coimbra, and gave proofs 

of his genius for poetry while he was very young. How- 

ever, not being born to a fortune, he was obliged to quit 
books, and have recourſe to arms. He was ſent to Ceuta in 
Africa, which the Portugueze were in poſſeſſion of at that 

time, and acquitted himſelf like a good ſoldier upon many 
occaſions, but at laſt had the misfortune to loſe one of his 

eyes, in defence of that town againſt the Moors. From 
thence he returned to Portugal, but did not yet find himſelf 

in a condition to live as he would, and therefore went next 

in an expedition to the Eaſt-Indies. In this abſence he com- 

poſed a great many poems, which gained him the good- will 

and affection of the commanding officer and others, who 

had a tincture of polite literature; but happening unluckily 

to be ſevere upon one who did not ae the privilege 

of poets, he was forced to withdraw to be out of the reach 

of his anger. He went to the frontiers of China, where he 

found means of being conveyed to Goa, and thence to Por- 

tugal. In his paſſage thither, he was ſhipwrecked by a 
ſtorm, loſt all his effects, and with great difficulty ſaved his 

life. He did not loſe however, ſays Ballet, his ſenſes in the 

' midſt of all this danger; but had the preſence of mind to 
Jugemens preſerve his“ Luſiadas, which he held in his left hand; while 
eavans, he ſwam with his right.” As ſoon as he was ſettled again in 


tm. iv. 


44e. his own country, he put the finiſhing hand to this poem, 
and dedicated it in 1 569 to don Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, 

in hopes of making his fortune by it. But that prince be: 

ing then very young, and the courtiers no admirers of poetry, 

the unfortunate Camoens was entirely diſappointed, He 

did not however travel again in ſearch of farther adventures, 

but ſpent the remainder of his life at Liſbon; where, to the 

8 eternal reproach of his countrymen, he died miſerably poor 
22 ß 


ton. Bibli- . - CFF 
jo af It is generally agreed, that Camoens had a' moſt extraor- 


. Hiſpan-tome dinarg genius for poetry; that he had an abundance of that 
u. p. 20, 21. * vivida vis animi,” which is neceſſary to conſtitute a poet; 


that he had a fertile invention, a ſublime conception, and 
an eaſe and aptitude in his make, which could accommodate 
itſelf to any ſubject. Nicholas Antonio, from whom we 


collected the above circumſtances of his life, ſays, that“ he 


4 75 perfectly ſucceeded in all ſubjects of the eroic ki nd; 


„ that 


1 


ih ons Res. hen I a I I og en gs 


oy wk, fo a, 4 


„ that he had à peculiar talent in deſcribing perſons and 
e places; that his compariſons were great and noble; his 
e epiſodes. very agreeable and diverſified, yet never leading 
< his reader from the principal object of his poem; and that | 
« he had mixed a great deal of learning in it, without the leaſt 
«- appearance of affectation and pedantry. Rapin has cri- Nichol. Ars 
ticiſed the « Luſiadasꝰ ſomewhat ſeverely, and tells us, that ton. Bibli- 
« as divine a poet as Camoens may paſs for with the Portu- 

« pueze, yet he is exceptionable on many accounts, His 

« verſes ate often ſo obſcure, that they may ſeem rather to 
be myſteries or oracles. The deſign is too vaſt; without 
| © proportion or juſtneſs; and, in ſhort, it is a very bad 

& det for an epic poem. He adds; that © Camoens has 

e ſhewn no judgment in compoſition; that he has mixed 

“ indifcriminately Venus, Bacchus, and other Heathen di- 

<« yinities.in a Chriſtian poem; and that he has conducted tt 

& no better in many other reſpects. Reflex. crits 

But notwithſtanding Rapin's diſlike of this poem, it has l Pert. 

been oſten reprinted and tranſlated into ſeve pics, e | 

It has been tranſlated once into French, twice into Italian, 

four times into Spaniſh : and lately, with uncommon ex- 

cellence, into Engliſh by Mr. Mickle. It was tranſlated 

into Latin by Thomas de Faria, biſhop of Targa in Africa; 

who, concealing his name, and ſaying nothing of its being 

a tranſlation, made ſome. believe that the Luſiadas*” was 

originally in Latin. Large commentaries have been written 

upon the © Luſiadas; the moſt conſiderable of which are 

thoſe of Emanuel Faria de Souſa, printed in two volumes 

folio, at Madrid, 1639. Theſe commentaries were followed 

the year after with the publication of another volume in 

folio, written to defend them; beſides eight volumes of 

“ Obſervations upon the Miſcellaneous Poems of Camoens,” 

which this commentator left behind him in manuſcript. We 

cannot conclude our account of this poet, without lament- 

ing, that his great merit was not known, or, which is the 

_ thing, or rather worſe, not acknowledged till after his 

eath. | 1 5 8 55 : 4 


CAMPANELLA (Twxomas), 2 celebrated Italian phi- 
loſopher, was born at Stilo, a ſmall village in Calabria; 
dept. 5, 1568. At thirteen he underſtood the antient ora - Moreri, 
tors and poets, and wrote diſeourſes and verſes on various 
ſubjects; and the year after, his father purpoſed to ſend him 
to Naples to ſtudy law: but young Campanella, having other 
views, entered himſelf into the” order of the Dominicans. 
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| Whilſt he was fludying philoſophy:at San Giorgio, his pro- 


feſſor was invited to diſpute upon ſome theſes which were 
to be maintained by the Franciſcans 3 but finding himſelf 
indiſpoſed, he ſent Campanella in his room, who argued 


with ſo much ſubtilty and force, that every body was charm- 
ed with him. When his courſe of philoſop!!ſy was finiſhed, 


he was fent to Coſenza to ſtudy divinity : but his inclination 


lied him to erde 4 Having conceived a notion that the 
truth was not to 
examined all the Greek, Latin, and Arabian commentators 


found in the Peripatetic, he anxiouſly 


upon Ariſtotle, and began to heſitate more and more with 
regard to their doctrines. His doubts ſtill remaining, he 
determined to peruſe the writings of Plato, Pliny, Galen, 
the Stoics, the followers of Democritus, and eſpecially 


thoſe of Teleſius; and he found the doctrine of his maſters 


to be falſe in fo many points, that he began to doubt even of 


uncontroverted matters of fact. At the age of 22 he be- 
- gan to commit his new ſyſtems to writing, and in 1590' he 


went to Naples to get them printed. Some time after he 
was preſent at a difputation in divinity, and took occaſion to 
commend what was ſpoken by an ancient profeflor: of his 
order, as very es but the old man, jealous perhaps 
of the glory which Campanella had gained, bade him in a 
very contemptuous manner be filent, ſince it did not belong 
to a y man, as he was, to interpoſe in queſtions of 
divinity. Campanella fired at this, and ſaid, that as young as 
de was, he was able to teach him; and immediately confuted 
what the profeſſor had advanced, to the ſatisfaction of the 
audience. The profeſſor conceived a mortal hatred to him on 
this account, and accuſed him to the inquiſition, as if he had 
gained by magic that vaſt extent of learning which he had 
acquired without a maſter. His writings made a prodigious 


| Noiſe in the world, and the novelty of his opinions ſtirring 


up, many enemies againft him at Naples, he removed to 
Rome ; and not meeting with a better reception in that city, 
he proceeded % Florence, and preſented ſome of his works 
to the grand: duke, Ferdinand I. the patron of learned men. 
After a ſhort ſtay there, as he was paſſing through Bologna, 


in his way to Padua, his writings were ſeized, and carried 
ko the inquiſition at Rome. This gave him little diſtur- 


bance, and he continued his journey. At Padua, he was 
employed in inſtructing ſome young Venetians in his doc- 
trines, and compoſing ſome pieces. '. Returning afterwards 
to Rome, he met with a better reception than 2 and 
was honoured with the friendſhip of ſeveral cardinals. In 


1508 
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rod he went to Naples, where he ſtaid but a ſhort time, 
then viſited his own country. Some expreſſions which he 
dropt, with regard to the government of the Spaniards and 
the project of an inſurrection, being reported to the Spani- 
ards, he was ſeized and carried to Naples in 1599, a 
criminal - againſt the ſtate, and put ſeven times to the rack, 
and afterwards condemned to perpetual impriſonment... At 
firſt he was not permitted to ſee any perſon, and denied the 
uſe of pen, ink, and paper; but being afterwards indulged 
therewith, he wrote ſeveral of his pieces in priſon; ſome 
of which Tobias Adamus of Saxony procured from him, 
and publiſhed in Germany. Pope Urban VIIE who knew 
him from his writings, obtained his liberty from Philip IV. Moreri. 
of Spain, in May 1626: he went immediateiy to Rome, Sen-. Pitt 
where he continued ſome years in the priſons of the inqui- £ 
ſition, but was a priſoner oaly in name. In 1629 he was 
diſcharged, but the reſentment of the Spaniards was not 
abated. The friendſhip ſhewn him by the Pope, who ſettled : 
a conſiderable penſion, and conferred many other favours on 
him, excited their jealouſy; and his correſpondence with 
ſome of the French nation, gave them new ſuſpicions of 
him. Being informed of their deſigns againft him, he went 
out of Rome, diſguiſed like a minime, in the French ambaſ- 
ſador's coach; and embarking for France, landed at Mar- 
ſeilles in 1634. Mr. Peireſc, being informed of his arrival, 
ſent a letter to bring him to Aix, where he entertained him 
ſome months. The year following he went to Paris, and 
was graciouſly received by Lewis XIII. and cardinal Riche- 
lieu; the latter procured him a penſion of 2000 livres, and 
often 'confulted him on the affairs of Italy. He paſſed the 
* remainder of his days in a monaſtery of the Dominicans at 
Paris, and died March 21, 1639. A liſt of his writings 
may be ſeen in Moreri. is 


CAMPBELL (Jonn), an eminent hiſtorical, biogra- This article 
phical, and political writer, was born at Edinburgh, Marc Pa. 
8, 1707-8; His father was Robert Campbell of Glenlyon, Kippis, in 

eſq; and captain of horſe in a regiment commanded by the the Biog, 

then earl of Hyndford; and his mother, Elizabeth, daughter Brit. 

of — Smith, Eſq; of Windſor, in Berkſhire, had the ho- 

nour of claiming a deſcent from the poet Waller. Our au- 

thor was their fourth ſon, and, at the age of five years, was 
brought to Windſor, from Scotland, which country he never 

ſaw afterwards... At a proper age, he was placed out as 
clerk to an artorney, being intended for the law; but 5 5 
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cer it was that his genius could not be confined to that dry 
' ſtudy, or to whatever cauſes beſides it might be owing, it is 
certain that he did not purſue the line of his original deſigna- 


the © Duke of Marlborough; comprehending the 


tion: neither did he engage in any other particular profeſ- 
ſion, unleſs that of an author ſhould be conſidered in this 
light. One thing we are ſure of, that he did not ſpend his 


time in idleneſs and diſſipation, but in ſuch a cloſe applica 


tion to the acquiſition of knowledge of various kinds, as 
ſoon enabled him to appear with great advantage in the lite- 


.rary world, What ſmaller pieces might -be written by Mr, 


Campbell, in the early part of his life, we are not capable 
of aſcertaining ;. but we know that, in 1736, before he had 
completed his 3oth year, he gave to the public, in two vo- 
lumes folio, The Milit iſtory of Prince wy 2 5 and 

iſtory of 
< both thoſe illuſtrious Perſons, to the time of their de- 
% ceaſe.” This performance was enriched with maps, 
plans, and cuts, by the beſt hands, and particularly by the 


ingenious Claude de Boſc. The reputation hence acquired 
by our author, occaſioned him ſoon after to be ſolicited to 
7 


take a part in the Ancient Univerſal Hiſtory.“ Whilſt 
employed in this capital work, Mr. Campbell found leiſure 
to entertain the world with other productions. In 1739, he 
publiſhed the © Travels and Adventures of Edward Brown, 
« Eſq;” 8vo. In the fame year appeared his Memoirs of 
% the Baſhaw Dukede Ripperda, 8yo. reprinted, with im- 
provements, in 1740. Theſe Memoirs were followed, in 
1741, by the Conciſe Hiſtory of Spaniſh America, 8vo. 
In 1742, he was the author of “ A Letter to a Friend in 
< the Country, on the Publication of Thurloe's State Pa- 
<< pers;” giving an account of their diſcovery, importance 
and utility. The ſame year was diſtinguiſhed b the appear- 
afice of the 1ſt and 2d volumes of his Liyes of the Engliſh 
«© Admirals, and other eminent Britiſh Seamen.” The two 
remaining volumes were completed in 1744; and the whole, 


not long after, was tranflated into German. This, we be- 
lieve, was the firſt of Mr. Campbell's works to which he 


3 his name; and it is a eee ee of great and ac- 
knowledged merit. The good reception it met with, was 
evidenced in its paſſing through three editjons (A) in his 

e •ä„ Ton 


(] When our author had finiſhed and worthy friend, the reverend Mr. 
the third edition, which is more cor- Hall; © I am certain the Lives of the 
rect and complete than the former * Admirals coſt me a great deal of 
ones, he thus wrote to his ingenious (, trouble; and I can with great ve- 

| | | 0 | 5c xacity 
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on life-time; and a fourth hath lately been given to the 
public, under the inſpection of Dr. Berkenhout. In 1743, he 
publiſhed . Hermippus revived; a ſecond edition of which, 
much improved and enlarged, came out in 1749, under the 
following title: Hermippus Redivivus: or, the Sage's 
« Triumph over old Age and the Grave. Wherein a me- 
« thod is laid down for prolonging the life and vigour of 
« man. Including, a Commentary. upon an ancient In- 
« ſcription, in which this great ſecret is revealed; ſupported 


« by. numerous authorities. The whole interſperſed with a 
« great variety of remarkable and well-atteſted relations. 


This extraordinary tract had its origin in a foreign publica- 


tion (3) ; but it was wrought up to perfection by the addi- 


tional ingenuity and learning of Mr. Campbell. In 1744, 
he gave to the public, in two volumes, folio, his“ Voyages 
ce and Travels, on Dr. Harris's plan, being a very diſtin. 
guiſhed improvement of that collection, which had appeared 
in 1705. The work contains all the circumnavigators from 
the. time of Columbus to lord Anſon; a complete Hiſtory 


of the Eaſt-Indies ; hiſtorical Details of the ſeveral At- 


tempts made for the Diſcovery of the North-eaſt and North- 
weſt Paſſages; the Commercial Hiſtory of Corea and Japan; 
the Ruffian Diſcoveries by Land and Sea; a diſtinct Ac- 
count of the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Britiſh, French, Dutch, 
and Daniſh Settlements in America; with other Pieces not 
to be found in any former Collection. The whole was con- 
ducted with eminent {kill and judgement, and the Preface is 
acknowledged to be a maſter-piece of compoſition and in- 
formation. The time and care employed by Mr. Campbell 
in this important undertaking, did not prevent his engaging 


in another great work, with to which we have reaſon 


to record lys learned labours with particular pleafure. The 
work we mean is the Biographia Britannica,” which be- 
gan to be publiſhed in weekly numbers in 1745, and the firſt 
volume of which was completed in 1745, as was the ſecond 


* 5 , a 1 
in 1748 le.. 
E de. ; *. 1 3 5 £2 l g 1 : 


te racity affirm, that they contain no- public attention to the © Biographia** 
thing but my real ſentiments, ariſing ſeemed to flag, when about two vo- 
6 from as. ſtrict an enquiry into the lumes had been printed: but this at- 
« matters which they relate, as was in tention was ſoon revived by the very 
«mm 1 i : high encomium that was paſſed upon 

(s) Inder the title of Hogs: it by Mr. Gilbert Weſt, at the cloſe 
Redivivus, Coblentz. 1743 3 of which of his poem on Education; from 
* : HO account in Biag. Erit. which time the undertaking was car- 
vol. p. 210. i „ f 

fo} 8 of thoſe revolutions to ſucceſs. We need not ſay, that its 
nie 


the beſt defigns are ſubject, the reputation and ſucceſs were greatly 
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ried on with jncreafing reputation and 
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„„ CAMPBELL, 
| When the late Mr, Dodfley formed the deſign of „ The 
c Preceptor,”” which Appen in 1748, Mr. Campbell was 
applied to, to aſſiſt in the undertaking; and the parts writ- 
ten by him were the Introduction to Free and the 
Diſcourſe on Trade and Commerce, both of which diſplayed 
an extenſive fund of knowledge upon theſe ſubjects. In 
1750, he publiſhed the firft ſeparate edition of his © Preſent 
« State of Europe; a work which had been originally be- 
gun in 1746, in the © Muſeum,” a very valuable periodical 
performance, printed for Dodſley. There is no production 
of our author's that hath met with a better reception. It 
has gone hi ſix editions, and fully deſerved” this en- 
couragement, The next . undertaking which called for 
the exertion of our author's abilities and learning, was 
„ The Modern Univerſal Hiſtory.” This extenſive work 
was publiſhed, from time to time, in detached parts, till it 
amounted to = volumes folio; and a 2d 2 5 of it, in ay. 
began to make its appearance in 1759. The parts of it 
written by Saupe, Wrote the Hiſtorſes of the Portu ueze, 
Dutch, Spaniſh, French, Swediſh, Daniſh, and Oftend Set- 
tlements in the Eaſt-Indies ; and the Hiſtories of the Ring- 
doms of Spain, Portugal, Algarve, Navarre, and that of 
France, from Clovis to 1656. As our author had thus diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the literary world, the degree of LL. D. 
was very properly and honourably conferred upon him, June 
18, ie by the univerſity of Glaſgow. With regard to 
his ſmaller publications, there are ſeveral, Dr. Kippis appre- 
hends, that have cluded his moſt diligent enquiry: of ſome 
others an account is given below (D). His laſt grand work 
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owing to our author. It is no diſpa= (v) Tn early life, he wrote A 
ragement to the abilities and learning “ Diſcoutſe on Providence,” $v6, the 
of his coadjutors to aſſert, that his ar- third edition of which was printed in 
ticles conftitute the prime merit of the 1748. In 1742 he publiſhed © The 
four volumes through which they ex- Caſe of the Oppoſition impartially 
tend. He was not ſatisfied with giving ( ſtated, $vo. In Mr. Reed's copy 
a cold narration of the perſonal cir- of this pamphlet, are various correc- 
cumftances relative to the eminent tions and additions in Dr. Campbell's 
men whoſe lives he drew up, but was own hand, which appear evidently 
ambitious of entering into ſuch a copi - written with a view to a ſecond impreſ- 
ous and critical diſcuſſion of their ac- fion. He publiſhed in 1746, The 
tions or writings, as ſhould render the Sentiments of a Dutch Patriot. Be- 
« Biographia Britannica” a moſt valu- ing the Speech of Mr. V. Hen, 
able repoſitory of hiſtorical and literary © in an auguſt AszzMBLy, on the pre- 
knowledge. This end he has admi- *©* ſent State of Affairs, and the Reſo- 

. rably accompliſhed, and herein hath © lution —_— this Juncture ta 
left en excellent example to his ſucceſ- © be taleen for the Safety of the Re- 
ſors. 725 5 Dr. Kirris, & public,” 810, The e 
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little tract, the defign of which was to 
expoſe the temporizing- policy of the. . land Gentleman's Magaz 
January 27 63s: $y0. 9 A Letter 
rom t 


States of Holland, is, ſo at amu- 
ſing. His amanu when he was 
going to write the pamphlet, having 
diſappointed him, he requeſted, after 


tea in the afternoon, that Mrs. Camp- 


bell, when ſhe had ordered a re 
to be made, 
as poſſible, with the ſervants z and, 
at the ſame time, leave him 4 ounces 
of coffee, This was and 


wrote till 12 o'clock at night, when, 
finding his . ſpirits flag, he took two 
ounces» With this affiſtance, he went 
on till 6 in the morning, when again 


beginning to weary, he drank the 
3 of Gs coiled; Hence he was 
enabled to with freſh vigour, 
till nine or ten o'clock in the morni 

when he finiſhed the pamphlet, whi 

had a great run, and was productive of 
conſiderable profit. Mr. Campbell 
having ſucceeded ſo well in a perform- 
ance haſtily written, expected much 
greater ſucceſs from work, a- 
bout which he had taken extraordinary 
pains, and which had coſt him a long 
time in compoſing. But when it came 
to be publiſhed, it ſcarcely paid the ex- 
pence of advertiſing. Some years af- 
terwards, a book in French was brought 
to him, that had been tranſlated from 
the German; and he was aſked, whe- 
ther a tranſlation.of it into Engliſh 
would not. be likely to be acceptable. 
Upon examining it, he found that it 
was his own neglected work, which 
had made its way into Germany, and 
had there been tranſlated and publiſhed, 
without any acknowledgment of the 
obligation due to the original writer. 


In 1749, he printed, Occafional 
“Thoughts on moral, ſerious, and 


religious Subjects, $vo. In 1754, 
he was the author of a work, intituled, 
„ The rational Amuſement, compre- 


% hending a Collection of Letters on a 


« great Variety of Subjects, inter- 

« ſperſed with Eflays, and foe Hints 

Pieces of Humour, 8 vo. © An er- 

4 1 
greateſt Whi erring - Fiſbery 

* Scotland, carried on yearly in the 

„Hand of Tetland, by the Dutch 


would retire to bed as ſoon 


EE 
was 4 A Political Survey of Britain: being a Series of Re- 
« flections on the Situation, Lands, Inhabitants, Revenues, 


4% only, 1750,” ae SPIE foros e 
, for 


66 

4% gions, to a Spiritu on this fide 
o b Gulph, in anſwer to a 
late inveftive | 
« Highneſs, 1751,” 8 © The 
« Naturalization Bill confuted, as moſt 
« pernicious to theſe united King- 
6% doms, 1751,” ro. His Royal 


he © Highneſs Frederick late Prince of 
4% Wales deciphered: or a full and 
cription of his Cha- 


6 particular 
46 rater, from his juvenile Years, un- 
« til his Death, 1751,” vo. A 
« Vade Mecum : or Companion for 


% the unmarried Ladies: wherein is 
% laid down ſome examples whereby to 
c“ direct them in the Choice of Huſ- 


4 bands, 17 5, dyo. A particu- 
e lar but me 


6 to be pitied Creatures, the common 


«© Women of the Town, are plunged 


« jnto at this Juncture, 1752, vo. 
6 A full and particular Deſcription of 
« the Highlands of Scotland, 17 52, 
$yo. © The Caſe of the Publicans, 


„ both in Town and Country, laid 


«< opem̃ 1752,” $vo. „The 
6% herd of Banbury's Rules; a 


vourite pamphlet with the common 
; and The Hiſtory of the War 


c in the Eaſt- Indies, which 


in 1753 or 1759, under the name of 


Mr. Watts, are ſuppoſed to have been 
of Mr. Campbell's compoſition. Upon 
the concluſion of the peace of Paris, 
our author was requeſted by Lord Bute, 
to take ſome ſhare in the vindication 
of that peace. Accordingly, he wrote 
A Deſcription and Hiftory of the new 
4 Sugar Ilands in the Weſt- Indies; 
Zvo, the defign of which was to ſhew 
the value and importance of the neutral 
En 
lication of Dr. — = 
hitherto come to our ies 
A Treatiſe upon the Trade of Great- 


« Britain to America,” printed in 


Warto, in 1772. 
« Colonies 


levelled at his 


Account of the 
« great Hardſhips, Difficulties and Mi- 
c ſeries, that thoſe unhappy and much 
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“ Colonies, and Commerce of this Iſland. Intended ta, 
<«< ſhew, that they have not as yet approached near the ſum- 


t mit of improvement, but that it will afford employment 


<« to many generations, before they puſh to their utmoſt ex- 


tent the natural advantages of Great- Britain.“ This 
work, Which was publiſhed in 1974, in two velumes, royal 


4t0. coſt Dr. Campbell many years of attention, ſtudy and 
labour. As it was his laſt, fo it ſeems to have been his fa- 
vourite production, upon which he intended to erect a dur- 
able monument of his ſincere and ardent love to his coun- 
try. A more truly patriotie publication never appeared in 
the Engliſh language. The variety of information it con- 
tains js prodigious ; and there is no book that better de- 
ſerves the Glas and conſtant ſtudy of the politician, the ſe- 
nator, the gentleman, the merchant, the manufacturer; in 
ſhort, of every one who has it in any degree in his power 
to promote the intereſt and welfare of Great-Britain. 
Among other encomiums produced by Dr. Kippis on the lite - 


merit of his predeceſſor, that of the author of the Ac- 


cc count of the European Settlements in America, is per- 
haps the moſt honourable (kx). Dr. Campbell's reputation 
was not confined to his own country, but extended to the 
remoteſt parts of Europe. As a ftriking inſtance of this, 


we may mention, that in the ſpring of 1774, the empreſs of 


Ruffia was pleaſed to honour him with the preſent of her 
picture, drawn in the robes worn in that country in the 
days of John Baſiliowitz, grand duke of Muſcovy, who was 
contemporary with queen Elizabeth. To manifeſt the Doc- 
tor's ſenſe of her imperial majeſty's goodneſs, a ſett of the 
< Political Survey of Britain, bound in Morocco, highly 


ornamented, and accompanied with a letter deſcriptive of the 


triumphs and felicities of her reign, was forwarded to St, 


Peterſburg, and conveyed into the hands of that great prin- 


cels, by prince Gregorio Orloff, who had reſided ſome 


(=) « Having ſpoken perhaps a little 4 J have given in the part of Portu- 
© too hardly of my materials, I muſt *' gueze America, if it has any merit, 


except the aſſiſtance I have had from ©* is entirely due to that original,—' 


<< the judicious collection called Har- Where I differ from him in any re- 


* ris's Voyages. There are not many © ſpect, it is with deference. to the 


sf finer pieces than the Hiſtory of Bra- © judgment of 2 writer, to whom this 
c 2i1 in that collection. The light in „ nation is much cbliged, for endea- 


% which the author ſets the events in © youring every where, with ſo much 
4 that hiſtory is fine and inſtructive; good ſenſe and eloquence, to rouze 


«© an uncommon ſpirit prevails through 46 that. ſpirig- of generous enterprize, 
« 323 and bis-remarks are every where: 4 that can alone make any. nation 


* firiking and deep. The little ſketch 4d powerful or glorious” 1 
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months in this kingdom. The empreſs's 21 ſince the 
death of our author, hath been preſented by his widow to 
Lord Maar cn: +5 , ab oth 

Let us now advert a little to Dr, Campbell's perſonal hiſ- Literally 
tory. Max 23, 1736, he married Elizabeth, 1 eee 
Benjamin Vobe, of Leominſter, in the county of Hereford, Kippis- 
gentleman, with: which lady, he lived nearly 40 years in te 
greateſt conjugal harmony and happineſs. So wholly did he 
dedicate his time to books, that he ſeldom went abrpad : but 

to relieve. himſelf, as much as poſſible, from the inconye- 
niences incident to a ſedentary life, it was his cuſtom, when 

the weather would admit, to walk in his garden: or, other- 

wiſe, in. ſome room of his 1 O way of exerciſe. By 

this method, united with the {tri temperance in eating, 

and an equal abſtemiouſneſs in drinking, he enjoyed a good 
ſtate of health, though his conſtitution was delicate. His 
domeſtic manner of living did not preclude him from a very 
extenſive and honourable acquaintance. His houſe, eſpe- 
cially on a Sunday evening, was the reſort of the moſt diſtin- 
. guilhed perſons of all ranks, and particularly of ſuch as had 
| rendered themſelves eminent by their knowledge, or love of 
literature. He received foreigners, who were fond of learn- 
ing, with an affability and kindneſs, which excited in them 

the higheſt reſpect and veneration; and his inſtruftive and 
chearful converſation, made him the delight of his friends in 
general. On March 5, 1765, Dr. Campbell was appointed 

his majeſty's agent for the province of Georgia, in North 
America, which employment he held till his deceaſe. His 

laſt illneſs was a decline, the conſequence of a life devoted 

to ſevere ſtudy, and which reſiſted every attempt for his re- 

lief that the moſt ſkilful in the medical ſcience could deviſe, 

By this illneſs he was carried off, at his houſe in Queen 
ſquare, Ormond-ſtreet, on Dec. 28, 1775, when he had 
nearly. completed the 68th year of his age. His end was 
tranquil and eaſy, and he preſerved the full uſe of all his fa- 
cultjes to the Jateſt moment of his life. On Jan. 4th fol- 
lowing his deceaſe, he was interred in the New Burying- 

round, behind the Foundling-hoſpital, belonging to . 

George the Martyr, where a monument, with a plain and 

modeſt inſcription, hath been erected to his memory. Dr. 
Campbell had by his lady ſeyen children, one of whom onl 
ſurvived him, Anne, who, on Aug. 22, 1763, married John 
Grant, Eſq; of Lovat, near Inverneſs, in North- Britain, then 
captain in the 58th. regiment of foot, and lately his majeſtys 
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Beg Bris Dr, Campbell's literary knowledge was by no means 
cdonfined to the ſubjects on which he more particularly treated 


2s an author. He was well acquainted with the mathema- 


_ Jkewiſe, to the Oriental tongues, 


to return, In Mr. Barrington's curious eſſay was Dr. Campbell. 


45 tics, and had read much in medicine. It hath been with 


great reaſon believed, that if he had dedicated his ſtudies to 
the laſt ſcience, he would have made a very, conſpicuous fi- 


my in the phyſical profeſſion. He was eminently verſed in 


the different parts of ſacred literature; and his acquaintance 
with the languayes extended not only to the Hebrew, Greek, 


and Latin among the ancient, and to the French, Italian, 


Spaniſh, Portugueſe, and Dutch, 8 the modern; but, 

| He a eee 
fond of the Greek language. ' His attainment of ſuch a va- 
riety of knowledge was exceedingly aſſiſted by a memory 
furprizingly retentive, and which, indeed, aſtoniſhed every 
perſon with whom he was converſant. ' A ftriking inſtanoe 
of this hath been given by the honourable Mr. Daines Bar- 
rington, in his tract, intituled, The Probability of reach- 


_ < ing the North Pole diſcuſſed (r).” In communicating 


his ideas, our. author had an uncommon readineſs and faci- 
lity ; and the ſtyle of his works, which had been formed 
upon the model of that of the celebrated biſhop Sprat, was 
perſpicuous, eaſy, flowing, and harmonious. Should it be 
thought that it is ſometimes rather too diffuſive, it will, not- 
withſtanding, indubitably be allowed, that it is, in general, 
very ena nn” DT DET TIT 96290, 
Io all theſe accompliſhments of che underſtanding, Dr. 
Campbell joined the more important virtues'of a moral and 


pious character, His diſpoſition was gentle and humane, 
and his manners kind and obliging. He was the tendereſt 
of huſbands, a moſt indulgent parent, a kind maſter, a firm 


and fincere friend. To his great Creator he paid the con. 


(x) The inftance mentioned by Mr. collection of papers relative to the 

arri regards the accuracy where- Ry of reaching to the North 
with Dr. Campbell, at the diſtance of Pole, is a TraQ, which he received 
30 years, remembered the facts related from a learned friend, who permitted 
to him by a Dr. Daillie, concerning a him to print it, though not to inform 


voyage towards the North Pole; in the to whom they were indebted 


erhich the navigators, among whom for the communication. It is intituled, 
was Dr, Daillie himſelf, went ſo far © Thoughts on the Probability, Expe- 
as to the 38th degree of north latitudez * diency, and Utility of diſcovering 2 
and might eafily have proceeded farther,  ** Paſfage by the North Pole.“ We 
nad not the Captain. thought himſelf are now permitted by Mr. Barrington 
obliged, by his duty in other reſpects, to ſay, that the writer of this ingenious 
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| fant and ardent tribute of devotion, duty, and. reyerence,z 
and in his correſpondences he ſhewed, that a ſenſe of piety 
was always neareſt his, heart. It was our. author's cuſtom 
every day, to read one or more portions! of Scripture, in the 
original, with the ancient verſions, and the beſt; commenta; 
tors before him; and in this way, as appears from his. own 
occaſional notes and remarks, he went through the Sacred 
Writings a number of times, with great thankfulneſs and 
add nn 9s iid ona, 417 
Such Was Dr. Campbell as a writer and as a man. B 
his works he has ſecured not only a laſting reputation, but 
rendered himſelf highly beneficial to the public; and by his 
virtues, he became prepared for that happy. immortality, 


which awaits all the genuine followers of goodneſs. =, 


CAMPIAN (EpmunDd), a very ingenious and learned 
Engliſhman, was born at London in 1540, and educated-in 
ſchool-learning at Chriſt's hoſpital. Being a boy of great Wood, Ath. 
parts, he was pitched upon, while he was at ſchool, to make Oxon- 
an oration before queen Mary at her acceſſion to the crown; 2 
and from thence elected ſcholar of St. John's college in Ox- Britannico- 

ford by Thomas White, the founder of it, in 1 $53: He Hibernica- 
| took his degrees of B. and M. A. regularly, aſter- 
wards went into orders. In 1566, when queen Elizabeth 
was entertained at Oxford, he made an oration before her, 
and alſo kept an act in St. Mary's church, with very great 
applauſe from that learned queen. In 1568, he went into 
« Ireland, where he wrote a hiſtory of that country in two 
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; books; but being then dif:overed to have embraced the 
g Popiſh religion, and to labour for: proſelytes, he was feized 
i and detained for ſome time, He eſcaped ſoon after into Eng - 
n 


land; but in 1 75 tranſported himſelf into the Low- coun- 
tries, and ſettled himſelf in the Engliſh college of Jeſuits at 
Doway, where he openly renounced the Proteſtant religion, 
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IE and had the degree of B. D. conferred upon him. From 

i thence he went to Rome, where he was admitted into the 
4 fociety of Jeſuits in 15733 and afterwards ſent by the gene- 

th ral of his order inta Germany. He lived for ſome time in 

ed Brune, and then at Vienna; where he compoſed a tragedy, 

2 called Nectar and Ambrofia,” which was acted before the 

2 emperor with great applauſe. Soon after he ſettled at Prague 
Ve in Bohemia, and taught rhetorick and philoſophy for about 


ſix years. in 2 college of Jeſuits, which bad been newly 
erected there. At * being called to Rome, he was 
ſent by the command of pope Gregory XIII. + 
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where he arrived in June 1580. Here he performed all 
the offices of a good provincial, and was diligent in propa- 
_ gating his religion by all the arts of converſation and writ- 
| ing. He ſeems to have challenged the Engliſh clergy to a 
iputation by a piece, intituled, © Rationes decem oblati cer- 
. taminis in cauſa” fidei, redditze Academicis Anglia, 
which was printed at a private-preſs in 4 ; and many co- 
pies of which, as Wood tells us, were diſperſed that year in 
St. Mary's church at Oxford, during the time of an act. In 
ſhort, n though nobody knew where he was, was 
yet fo active, as to fall under the cognizance of Walſingham 
tary of tate; and Walſingham employed a prieſt- 
catcher, Who was as uſeful a member of ſociety in thoſe 
days as a thief-catcher is now, to find him out. He was 
_ at laſt diſcovered in diſguiſe at the houſe of a private gentle- 
man in Berks, from whence he was conveyed in great proceſ- 
ſion to the Tower of London, with a paper faſtened to his 
hat, on which was written Edmund Campian a moſt perni- 


dious Jeſuit.” Afterwards, having been found guilty of high 
treaſon, in adhering to the biſhop of Rome the queen's ene- 
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4 my, and in coming to England to diſturb the peace u 
of the realm, he was hanged and quartered, with other Ro- 
miſh prieſts, at Tyburn in Dec. 1, 158. 


All parties allow him to have been a moſt extraordinary 
man: of admirable parts, an elegant orator, a ſubtle philo- 
ſopher and ſkilful diſputant, an exact preacher both in Latin 
and Engliſh, and withal -a good-natured and well-behaved 
man: ſo that we are ready to lament his having been a Pa- 
piſt, and ſuffering ſo hard a fate. Beſides the books already 
mentioned, he wrote, 1. Chronologia Univerſalis: a very 
learned work. 2. Nine Articles directed to the Lords of 
< the Privy Council, in 1581.“ 3. Various Conferences 
£& concerning Religion, had with Proteſtant Divines in the 
Tower of London, in 1581.” 4. Narratio de Di- 
« vortio Henrici VIII. Regis ab Uxore Catherina, &c.“ 
The manuſcript of his © Hiſtory of Ireland” was found in 
che Cotton library, and publiſhed at Dublin by Sir James 
Ware in 1633- „ abs frogs ns 


CANITZ (the Baron of), a German poet and ſtateſman, 
was of an ancient and illuftrious family in Brandenburg, 
and born at Berlin in 1564, five months after his father's 
death. After his early ſtudies, he travelled to France, Italy, 
Holland, and England; and, upon his return to his country, 

was charged with important negociations by * II. 
J ·» Frederic 


e bes - C A N I T 7 125 by 5 
Frederic III. employed him alſo, Canitz united the ſtateſ- 


man with the poet; and was converſant in many languages, 


dead as well as living. His German poems were publi 
for the tenth time, 17 50, in 8 vo. He is ſaid to have taken 
Horace for his model, and to have written purely and deli- 
cately. But he did not content himſelf with barely culti- 
vating the fine arts in himſelf: he gave all the encourage 
ment he could to them in others. He died at Betlin, in 
1609, priyy counſellor of tate, aged 45. ee WER 


CAN TACUZENUs (Joranxes), a celebrated Byzan 


tine hiſtorian, was born at Conſtantinople of a very ancient 


and noble family; his father being governor of Pel 


ſus; and his mother a near relation of the emperor s. He Fabricit 


was bred to letters and to arms, and afterwards admitted to Bibl. Grzcy 


the higheſt offices of ſtate; where he acquitted himſelf in 1. 5. c. 8. 


12. Cave's 


ſuch a manner, as to gain the favour, of both court and city. HiftoriaLit. 


He was made firſt lord of the bedchamber to the emperor tom. ii- f. 


himſelf too much to the intereſt of his gramdſon Andronicus. 


However, when the grandſon ſeized the empire, as he: did 


in 1428, he loaded Cantacuzenus with wealth and honours; 
made him generaliflimo of his forces; did nothing witliout 
conſulting him; and would fain have joined him with him- 
ſelf in the government, which Cantacuzenus refuſed. ' In 
1341, Andronicus died, and left to Cantacuzenus the care of 
the empire, till his ſon John Paleologus, who was then but 
nine years of age, ſhould be fit to take it upon himſelf: 
which truſt he diſcharged very diligently and faithfully. But 
the empreſs dowager, the patriarch of Conſtantinople, and 
ſome of the nobles, ſoon growing jealous and envious of 
Cantacuzenus, formed a party againſt him, and declared him 
a traitor :\ upon which a great portion of the nobility and 
. beſought him to take the empire upon himſelf, and ac- 
cordingly he was crowned at Hadrianopolis in May 1342. 
A civil war raged for five years, and Cantacuzenus was 

conqueror, who however came to pretty reaſonable terms of 
peace with John Paleologus; viz. that himſelf ſhould be 

_ crowned, and that John ſhould be a partner with him in the 

empire, though not upon an equal 3 till he ſhould ar- 

rive at years ſufficient. | He gave him alſo his daughter He- 
len, to whom he had formerly been engaged, for a wife; and 


the nuptials were celebrated in May, 1347. But ſuſpicions 


and enmities ſoon ariſing between the new emperors, the 
war broke out again, and laſted, till John took Conſtan- 
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rather of the times in which he Was 8 ey 
fairs; ſince the period it includes is 


G And tente s 


Linoplein 1355. A few. days aſter the city was taken, Can- 
. tacuzenus,” unwilling; to continue à civil war any longer, 
abdirated his ſhare of the empire, and retired to a monaſtery, 
Where he took the habit of a, monk, with the new. name of 
Joaſaphus, and ſpent the remainder. of his life in reading. and 
writing. His wift retired alſo at the ſame time to a nun- 


nery, where ſue changed en ame u for the new 
one of Eugene. ** Ai 


How long he lived in chis 8 and wh en be died, i is 
not very certain; but it is agreed by all, that he lived a Fry 


long time in it, and ſuppoſed by ſome, that he did not ie till 


1471, when he v 100 years, of: age, or upwards. Here 


he wrote « Hiſtory of his on Times“ in four books, or 
in-worldly- 70 
from 1320 


1355. He waspa very proper, perſon to Mkt the 9 


e tions within this period, becauſe he was not: only an eye - wit- 


SEN = neſs of all that was done, but himſelf che'orferer.and. doer of 
great part; upon which acgannt Manus has not ſerupled 


to prefer him to all the Bynantine hiſtarians . A Latin 


kit. 5. 310- tranſlation, of this hiſtory, from the Greek manuſcript in the 


by 3 at In- 


duke of Bavaria's Hbrary, was 
1645. 


Solſtad in 1603: and afterwards at Faris, 


edition in three volumes ſolio of the Gree Foot the 


MS. of M. Legviere, chancellor of France, with Pontanus's 
Latin verſion, and the notes of him and Greſſer, 
. 
*particul an apology for ion agai at 
prone re in four books: this he did at the requeſt of a 


5 OE and friend of his, who, it ſeems, had been ſolicited by 


a muſſulman of Perſia, to deſert Chriſtianity, and embrace 


Mahometaniſm: where he does not content imſelf With tre- 


plying to the particular objection of the muſſulman to Chriſ- 


tianity, but writes 2 — defenee of it 3 19 05 


He calls himſelf Chriſtodulus as a writer. raft 


SANTE (Deusratve)z: 2 "s an . family 
in T 5 was born in 1673. His father, who was go- 


— —ü— Cantons of. Moldavia, — prince of 


this province in 1664. Demetrius, being ſent ear] Wen to Con- 
ſtantinople, flattered himſelf with the proſpect of ſucceed- 


ing him; but was ſupplanted by a rival at the Porte. Be- 


ing ſent in 1710, by the Ottoman miniſter, to defend Mol- 
davia againſt the Czar Peter, he delivered it up to the faid 
e pm 2 his new 3 * his . 

ox - . 7 
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queſts, indemnified himſelf for all he had loſt; for he ob- 
ie the title of prin nce of the empire, with full power and 
authority over the Moldavians, who quitted their country to 
attach themſelyes to bis fortunes, He died, 1723, in his 
rerritories of the Ukraine, much lamented; He was an au- 
thor, and of ſome conſiderable works. 1. An Hiftory of 
« the Riſe and Fall of the Ottoman 13 in Latin. 
2. „ The Syſtem of the Mahometan Religion.” This 
work was written in the Ruflian language, at * "Command 
of the Czar Peter, to whom it is dedicated. 3. The 
« Preſent State of Moldavia,” in 2 with: 2 rge map 
of the countfy, | Sree 15 


| CANTEMIR 8 aden er We 8 
in 1710. The moſt ſkilled at eterſburg 3 in Mp 
phylics, hiſtory, morality, and polite literature, were em- 
ployed to continue thoſe ſectures, which his father had be- 
gun to give him. The academy of Peterſburg opened their 
ag. to him, and the miniſtry initiated him into affairs of 
ſtate. Succeſfively embaſſador to London and Paris, he was 
equally admired as a miniſter and man of letters. On his 
return to Ruſſia, he conducted himſelf with moſt conſum- 
mate wiſdom and prudence, during the different revolutions 
which agitated that country. is accompliſhed perſon 
died in 1744» aged 34. The Ruffians before him had no- 
thing but ſome barbarous ſongs : he was the firſt, who in- 
n any civilized poetry among them. Beſides a tranſ- 
lation of Anacreon and the Epiſtles of Horace, he gave 
them of his own Satires, Odes, and Fables. He made ſe- 
veral foreign works knoten to them ; as; 1. The Plurality of 
Worlds; 2. The Perſian Letters ;" 3. The Dialogues 
1 Algarotti upon Light, &c.” The abbe de 'Guaſco, 
who has tranſlated his ſatires, has written his life,” 


CANTERUS (Wirttian), an eminent Ray ad 

; philologer, was born at Utrecht of an ancient and reputable _ 

| hay in 1542; and educated in the belles 3 under the 5 
ber e patents tin be was 12 years of age. Then in. 
* was ſent to ornellus Valerius — Louvain, with TING 1 | 
he continued four years; and gave a a, proofs 8 
progreſs in ge and Latin lreratuce, ws war writing letters in 

thoſe language tranflations, and by 1 ſome 
drang ens ries Having a'ftrong pr reek au- 
= . Terhoyed 1 in 1559 from Ss to —.— Ja 

ſake of 1 the Jan more Pe er n 
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1 Under this pk ſtudied till 196% at and then 


Auratas, | 
was, obliged to leave France on account Civil Wars 


ſited "the. everal univerſities of thoſe cov tries; Bononia 
icularly,”. where he became kad wh | to the mous Carolus 
View bius, to.whom he afterwards dedicated. his eight books 
Novarum Ledtionum.” Venice he had a great deſire to 
.not-only for the beauty and magniſicence of the place, 
| pportunity he Would have of purchiſing manu- 
dere Which ch 


their bwn country, and there expoled to ſale : and from Ve- 
. an 0 rpoſed to go to Rome. But, not being able to 
—* hole, Ion, he dropt the purſyit of his 
journeys — 1 2855 and feturned 800 Germany to Lou- 
ds. w 3 in about eight years time he ſtudied Himfelf to 

d there of a lingering confumption in 1575, 
when no wens 2 75 in his 33d year. Thuanus fays, that he 


8 ook reckoned Ne the moſt learned men of 
& his great 


2575 "writings 1 are OVa- 
+ rum : . Hap 4 dhe emen- 
dandi Graces AN ot, Sc olia, e 
2 4 Eur Og * 


Y a int, and 2 ions of Geke mithors. 
He underſtood fix e that of his native coun- 
2 viz. the Latin, SOS Hebrew, French, Italian, and 
= feem 2 matter. of wonder, bow fo hort 2 


through ſo many laborious tafks ; and no leſs 
. — of ae. to 5 how he contrived wo. BS it. 


3 1 in point 0. di EL is, e eat for 


c . fake of days and did. not live, as the generality of man- 
e always begun his ſtu- 
and not ſooner, Becaüſe early 


ot a . and purſued them very in- 
paſt eleven. Then he walked: out for an 
fy and, after he had dined, Wake for an- 
| other bour. Then, zetiring to his ſtudy, be llept an our 
upon a couch, and after that reſumed his Hugies, Which he 

| | continued till almoft Tun-ſct i in winter, and tele in . 


travelled next into Germany and Italy, and vi- 


e 1 7 brought in great abundance from 


Peer —kLhr he oo I 


whom, b attained che oy 
* decimal aricbmetic. He then 


his own buſineſs, which was that of a broad-cleth' weaver. 
This circumſtance was not able to damp his zeal for the ac- 


quifition of knowledge, All his leifure time was devoted to 
he aſſiduous cultivation of aſtronomical ſcienee; and, by 


the help of the Caroline tables, annexed to Wing's Aſtro- 
* nomy,” he computed eclipſes of the moon and other phæ- 


nomena. His acquaintance with that ſcience he applied, 
likewiſe, to the conſtructing of ſeveral kinds of dials. - But 


che ſtudies of our young philoſopher being frequently pur- 


ſued to very late hours, his father, fearing that they would 


- Injure his health, forbad him the uſe of a candle in his cham- 


would himſelf often ſee that his inju 8 
Tpbe ſon's thirſt of knowledge was, however, ſo great, that 


ber, any longer than for the purpoſe of going to bed, and 
on win obeyed. 


it made him attempt to evade the prohibition, and to find 


means of ſecreting his light till the family had retired to reſt, 


when he roſe to proſecute undiſturbed his favourite purſuits, 
It was during this prohibition, and at theſe hours, that he 
computed, and cut upon ſtone, with no better an inſtrument 
than a common knife, the lines of a large upright ſun-dial, 


on which, beſides the hour of the day, was ſhewn the riſing 


of the ſun, his place in the ecliptic, and ſome other particu- 
lars. When this was finiſhed, and made known to his 


father, he permitted it to be placed againſt the front of his 


houſe, where it excited the admiration of ſeveral gentlemen 


in the neighbourhood, and introduced young Mr. Canton 


* 


to their acquaintance, which was followed by the offer of 
the uſe of their libraries. In the library of one ef theſe gen- 
tlemen, he found Martin's Philoſophical Grammar,” 
which was the firſt book that gave him a taſte for natural 
philoſophy. In the poſſeſſion of another gentleman, a few 
miles from Stroud, he firſt ſaw à pair of globes; an object 
that afforded him uncommon. pleaſure; from the great cafe 


which he could ſolve thoſe problems he had hitherto been 


accuſtomed to compute. The dial was beautified a few 


years ago, at the expence of the gentlemen at Stroud, ſeve- 
ral of whom had been his ſchool 


| ellows, and who continued 
ſtill to regard it as a very diſtinguiſhed performance. Among 


, 


5 other perſons with whom he Ar e in early 


life, was the late feverend and ingenious 
of Tooting, 4 learned and reſpectable member of the Royal 
Society, and of approved eminence in natural knowledge. 
This gentleman, perceiving that Mr. Canton poſſeſſed ablli- 
ties too promiſing to be confined within the narrow limits 
af a country town, prevailed on his father to permit him to 


F. Henry Miles 


come 


1 . 


Canons tor finding N Leap- 


« the uſe of, and yet far 


* 
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polis March 4, 1 and reſided with Dr. Miles (A), at 


of May following; when he articled 
himſelf, for the term of 5 years, as a clerk to Mr. Samuel 
Watkins, maſter of the academy in Spital- Square. In this 


tuation, his ingenuity, diligence, and good conduct, were 


lo well diſplayed, that, on the expiratipn of his clerkſhip, in 
the month of May, 1742, he was taken into partnerſhip 
with Mr. Watkins for 3 years; which gentleman he after- 


wards ſucceeded in Spital- Square, and there continued : 


during his whole life. On December 25, 1744, he married 
Penelope the eldeſt daughter of Mr. Thomas Colbrooke, 
and niege to James Colbrooke, Eſq; banker in London. 
; Towards the end of the year 1745, electricity, which 
ſeems eatly to have engaged Mr, Canton's notice, received 
2 very capital improvement by the diſcovery of the famous 
Leyden Phial. This event turned the thoughts of moſt of 


the philoſophers of Europe to that branch of natural philo- 


ſophy; and our author, who was one of the firſt to repeat 
and to purſue the experiment, found his 8. and atten- 
tion rewarded by many capital diſcoveries. Towards the 
end of 1749, he was concerned. with his friend, the late 
ge ö 

in order to determine to what height rockets may be made 
to aſcend, and at what diſtance their light may be ſeen. 
On January 17, 1750, was read at the Royal Society, Mr. 
Canton's Method of making Artificial Magnets, without 
rior. to, any natural ones. 
This paper procured him, March 22, 1550, the honour of 
being elefted. a member of ne Society; and, on, the St. 
Andrew's-day following, the farther honour of receiving the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed —— of their approbation, in the 


enjamin Robins, Eſq; in making experiments 


preſent of their gold medal. On April 21, in the ſame year, 


he was complimented with the degree of M. A. by tho 


Canton gave to the Earl of Macclesfield ſeveral memorial 

for f p-year, the Dominical Letter, the 
Epact, &. This he did with the view of having them in- 
ſerted in the Common-prayer book; but he happened to be 
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_ univerſity. of Aberdeen; and, on November 30, 1751, was 
choſen one of the council of the Royal 4 
In 1752, when the act paſſed for changing the ſtyle, Mr. 


CANTON: 


geren in Nt communication che form» in which Hey now 
geen previouſly — „ 

4 1 . pay on 7752 ove phitofopher was fo fortunate as to 

A in England, who, by attraQting the electric 

fire from -the 1 ents during a thunder ſtormy verified Dr. 


Tranklin' hypothefis of the fiindtarity of Kghtain | and elec- 


> trie? Kipetithenits, with an attempt to account: for their 


« ſeverel Fhensmena,“ was read at the Royal - Society, 


In the fame” paper Mr. Canton mentioned his having .dif- 
| boveres, by a grent Himber of experiments, that ſome clouds 
were in a poſitive, and ſome in a negative ſtate of eleQricity. 
Dr. Franklin, much about the" ſame time, made the like 


diſcovery in America: This cireumſtanee, together with 


bur author's conſtant defence of che doctor's hypotheſis, in- 
_—_ that excellent philsſopher; immediately on his arrival 

gland, to pay Mr. Canton a viſit, and gave riſe to a 
Frien ip Which ever after continued without interruption 
or diminution. On Novetriber 14, 1) 54, Was read: at the 
Royal Soeigty; * A Letter to the Right Honburable the Earl 
<« of Mactesfield, * "foe new ee. Experi- 


cc ments... On St. An * da was a ſecond. 
of th . A7 


time elected one of the council ety for the 


year enſuiby. In the « Lady's Diary for 17 7555 by vcd author 


anſwered 3 queſtion that hi been Sropoſed in the 
preceding The queſtion was, * How can what we 
Tc call the flidoti urs be beſt acceuimed for ; what is 
| = this dübhagde TS plizricttienon; and in what ſtate of 

e the atmoſphere eth it thoft- p ſhew itſelf ?? The 
ſolutioh, though andnymdus; was {6 ftisfactory to his friend, 
Mr. Thomas Simpſon, wid 424 conducted tha work; that 
he ſent Mr. Canton the prize, pinied with a note, in 
Wich He fuld, be was fure that lie was not miftadden in the 


Tuthor of it; 1 nd one beſides, that he knew of, could have 
* ur phitoſopher's next communica- 


tion 1 - - pe, 80 75 ao eee Maga 
Se 


18 Wh. 


of the deus palin, 551 in RIEL te laws of that Wonderful ſtone 


are lait down in a 2 Eontiſe and elegant manner. On 


N ks pl the Was read, at the Royal 
Atteinpt nd for the regulat diurnal 


- (uf po with un diplite- 1 thankef6}” for the Jer 


tion of the reaſons of the rules, were miſſion of inſerting them in his ( In- 
_ afterwards given to the Rev. Dr. * * — nEs the Gianes- I 


variation 


: dy * 
* wo d 


on the electrical properties | 


ai . 1 ——_— ** a * * E 2 


55 0 4 * B. 0 N. | a 
ce yariation of Horizontal M tic Needle; 
« for W e Fx variation at the e of aji 0 11 a 4 
& realis,” A complete Jay's s obſervations fr 51 diurnal 
variations of the needle are annexed to the pa 272 Foc Nook 
1% 1761, our author commur cated to the * 
account of the Tranfit of \ efius, June 6, 175175 
in Ne Mr. Canton's next communication tc the 
Society, Was à letter addreſſed to Dr. Benjamin Franklin, 
and read Feb. 42 1 762, containing ſome remarks on 8 | 
DelayaPs electrical Se. Dec. 16, in the fam 
year, another curious addition was made 427 him to philoſo 
phical knowledge, in a Paper, intity peritnents' to 
« prove that water is naf incompre ble,” ' The 9255 — 
ments are à complete refutation bf the "0 
experiment, which | ſo 1 10 phil jloſophers have ee 
a proof of the ine e water. On Sc. Andrew's 
day, 1 63 our aut - 2 0 third time elected! one of the | 
counci f the Fora! Bo Society; and on Nov. 8, in the. f 
lowing year were read Pk that learned doch, his far- 
ther © Experiments and obſervations on the compreflibility 
« of water, and ſome other fluids.” The eſtablj ment of 
this fact, in oppoſition to the received opinion, 1 on 
the haſty deciſion of the Florentine acac my, was thought 
to be deſerving of the ſociety” $ 7's gold medal. It was accord- 
ingly moyed for in the councif of 1764 ; and after ſeveral | 
invidious delays, which terminated | 519 to the honour (c) 
of Mr. Canton, it was prefented to him Nov. 30, 1765. 
The next communication of our ingenious Author to the 
Royal Society, which we thall take notice of in this place, 
was on Dec. 22, 1768, being An eaſy method of making 
« 4 Phoſphorus, that will. inbibe and emit e like the 
“ Bolo ray j with experiments and o rvations,” 
When ſhewed to Dr. Franklin the inſtantaneous 
light acquired by ſome of this 3 from the near dify 
charge of an eleQrified bottle, the d octor immediately ex- 
claimed, & And God faid, let there be light, and there was 
« light.” The dean and chapter of St. Paul's gods | Bot ina 
ther to the preſident, dated March 6, 1769, r ed 
opinion of the Royal Society relative to the beft and nie . 
effectual method of fixing electrical conductars to preſerve 
that cathedial from damage e by lightning, Mr. Canton was 
one of the committee "appointed to take the letter into con- 
ſideration, Aa to report their opinion upon it. * 
men Joinec with him in this buſineſs were Dr. Watſon, 


(e) a g Mee au. 
4 Dr. 
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port was made on the 8th of June following; and the mode 
fecommended, b 


them has been carried into execution. 


1 


This will probably contribute, in the moſt effectual manner, 


* 


* . * 


Le the Ses 


uch as were 


preſerve the nable fabric of St. Paul's from being injured 


.by 1 The laſt paper of our author's, which was 
read 


before the Royal Society, was on Dee: 21, 1769 and 
contained Experiments to prove that the Luminouineſs of 


3 2 


ariſes from the putrefaQtion of its animal ſub. 


& ſtances. In the account now given of his communica. 


ons.ln-the, publics wy havk, hiely confined Gurflyes to 
ie moſt important, and which threw new and 


> 


_Liſtinguiſhed light on various objects in the philoſophical 


world. Beſides theſe, he wrote a number of papers, both 


in earlier and in later life, which 0 in ſeveral different 


publications, and particularly in- 
zine (p).“ We may add, 


he * Gentleman's Maga- 


with regard to the neatneſs and elegance of his apparatus; 
. and that his addreſs in conducting his experiments was re- 
- markably:-conſpicuous.. EE. 


Bias. Brit. 


+. The doſe and ſedentary life of Mr. Canton, ariſing from 


an unremitted attention to the duties of his profeſſion, and 


to the proſecution of his philoſophical enquiries and experi- 


ments, probably contributed to ſhorten his days. The diſ- 


order into which he fell, and which carried him off, was a 
ron It was ſuppoſed, by his friend Dr. Milner, to be a 
93 


and o 


y in the thorax. His death was on March 22, 1772, 


th year of his age, to the great regret of his family, 
5 bis literary 3 acquaintance. Nor was his 


deceaſe a ſmall loſs to the intereſts of knowledge ; ſince 
from the time of life in which he died, and his happy and 
ſucceſsful genius in philoſophical purſuits, he might have 
been expected to have enriched the world of ſcience with 


new diſcoveries. Mr. Canton. was a man of very amiable 
character and manners. In converſation he was calm, mild, 


and rather ſparing than redundant: What he did ſay was 


remarkably ſenſible and judicious. He had much pleaſure 
in attending the meetings of the Royal Society, and ſome 


voluntary private ſocieties of learned and intelligent 


rſons, 


O - 


to which he belonged. By his wife, who ſurvived him, he 


left ſeveral children. His eldeſt ſon, Mr. William Canton, 


ſucceeded him 'in the academy at Spital-ſquare, which he 
Karies on with great reputation ; and he alſo purſues with 


advantage, 


eg 


, that he was yery particular 
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advantage, the ſame philoſophical” Rudies-to' which his in- 
genious and worthy father was fo eminently devote. 
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- CAPELLUS (Lzwis), an eminent French Proteſtant 


and learned divine, was born at Sedan, à town in Cham 
pagne, about 1579. He was profeſſor of divinity and of the 


-oriental languages in the univerſity of Saumur; ando: _ 
deeply ſkilled in the Hebrew, that our learned biſhop H 

calls him * magnum Hebraizantium oraculum in Gallia, the 
great oracle of all that ſtudied Hebrew-in- France. He was 
the author of ſome very learned works; but is now chiefly 


memorable for the controverſy he had with the younger Bux 


torf concerning the antiquity of the Hebrew points. Two 
opinions have prevailed concerning the date and origin of 


theſe points; both of which have been very warmly eſpouſed. 


The firſt is, that the points are coeval with the lan 
and were always in uſe among the Jews: the ſecond, 


z 


the points were not known to the Jews before their diſper- 


ſion from Jeruſalem, but invented afterwards by modern rab- 
bies to prevent the language, which was every day decaying, 
from being utterly loſt; viz. that they were invented by the 
Maſoreth Jews of Tiberias, about 600 years after Chit 

This opinion of their late invention was taken up by Ca- 
pellus, who defended it in a very excellent and learned trea- 
tiſe, intituled, © Arcãnum Punctuationis Revelatum, &c.” 
which work, being printed in Holland, cauſed a great cla- 


mour among the Proteſtants, as if it had a tendency to hurt 


their cauſe. Mean time it is certain, that Luther, Calvin 


Zuinglius, and others, had eſpouſed the ſame notion, as well 


as the Scaligers, Cauſabons, Erpenius, Salmaſius, Grotius, 


and the Heinſii: and therefore it could not be ſaid, that Ca- 


pellus introduced any novelty, but only better and more ſo- 
lidly eſtabliſhed an opinion, which had been 4 er of by 
the moſt learned and judicious Proteſtants. But the true 
reaſon why the German Proteſtants in general ſo op- 
poſed Capellus's opinion, was, becauſe they had been accuf- 
tomed to follow that of the two Buxtorfs, whom they conſi- 
dered as oracles in Hebrew learning. Buxtorf the father had 
written a little treatiſe in defence of the antiquity of the 
points: and as Buxtorf's credit was juſtly: great among them, 
they choſe rather to rely upon his authority, than to examine 


his arguments, in ſo abſtruſe an enquiry. Buxtorf the ſon 
wrote againſt Capellus, and maintained his father's opinion. 


Capellus however has been generally ſuppoſed to have put 
tae matter beyond any farther diſpute; on which 8 
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ſcalars. 
bave dome very cca- 


dily into his opinion. | 
$22; Capeltus compeſed.apct another — 5 3 | * Critica 8. 
en, which 10. h y; 710 70 the Prog that they 
hindered the Hus, Who was 
bis ſon ang aer ward turned aol, got ſave of the kin} 


to print. it. at Faris in 4650. This work is nothing elſe but 


2 collection of various. readings and errors, which he thought 
| were crept into the copies of of the Bible, through the fxlt of 


the tranſeribers: it muſt have been however a EK: of pro- 

digious labour, finge, cherten 15 NERO Ar that he had 
torf wrote a 

anſwer toß it, wa ſax el Proteins have all 

ed againſt it; but rotius on the other fide ver) 

this critique in an 450 5 to the author, 

to be content with 


1 — cm » apprpbayen. of a. few, . 


be had lived ſince 1710. 


ap- 

I fa h CC . 
nis potius quam maltis pho by en t 
Capellus died at Saumur in 1658 E almoſt 803 hav- 

ing wade an abridgomgns a nn e er 


* Cepellarum.“ 
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© CAPPERONIER e Ne 3 5 
vas born at Montdidier in Picar, . ; put by his ir ; 
rents to the trade af à tanner; but, at his moments of 4 5 
ſure, learned. of himſelf the elements of the Latin tor I 
An uncle, a benedictine of an abbey, obſerving his inc — | q 
tion fop hy Brat his PASS: 1 N it. 2 
Accordingly, having gone throug chool-learning at | 
Monadidicr and Amians, he went to Paris in 1688 art : 
| ith” ſuch. ar Greek, as ſoon to pe 
is {kjll | tha language. However, 8 
he never ſeparated from this the ſtudy of the tongue, 11 
that — gh kar with more ne be 95 
ads ed him be 
ich gs. ad and. - 19 1 . 5 
i rantages privil ges; but it is not 95 
In 1740, he undertook the oy 
| . Crozat; for which he her 
had a of 100 pitoles ſettled on him for life, In 455 
. was made profeſſor of Greek in gf College Royal; the 
my 


and, in 17 be ded at Pars Il Cre with how 
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CAFPERONIE R. 
He ſonie- public mens of his uncommon- tearn- 
ing, rag. 5 . — of Quyintiliani . Inftitu- 
« tiones ere 17255” folio, dedicated to Lewis 
1 who rewarded the editor with a penſion of goo lixxes. 
After his death, an edition of the 8 Latin Rhe- 
4 tors, at 31 65 Hie in manaſoript 9 : 
« Obſervationes:Philo 7 0 mendations of pallages _. 
in ancient Greek and Latin authors, which (it is ſaid) would 
make ſome. quartos. 4. In MS. alſo, A e 18 _ 
« ancient Pronunciation of the Greek Language. edn gocher: 
| CARACCI- (Laws, Aue and 3 
celebrated painters of the Lombard ſohool, all of Bologna in 
Italy. Lewis Carracci was born in 1555; and was couſin e 
tman to A ine and Hannibal, who were brothers. 
e diſcovered but an intlifferent genius for painting under 
his firſt. after Proſpero Fontana; who. therefore diſſuaded 
him from purſuing it any farther; and treated him ſo roughly, 
that Lewis leſt his ſchool. However, he was determined 
to ſupply the defects of nature by art; and henceforward . 
had recourſe to no other maſter but the works of the great 
painters. He went to Venice, where the famous. Tintoret, 
ſeeing ſomething of his doing, eneour him to proceed 
in his profeſſion, and foretol " that he d ſome time be 
one of the firſt in it. This prophetic applauſe animated him 
in his reſolutꝭons to acquire à maſtery in his art; and he tra» 
velled about to ſtudy the works of thoſe who had excelled 
in it. He ſtudied Titian's; Tintoret's, and Paulo Veroneſe's 
works at Venice; Andrea del Satto's at Florence; — | 
sio 's at Parma; and Julio Romano's at Mantua: but Correg: 
gio's manner touched him moſt ſenſibly; and he followed þ it 
ever 0h. . He/excelled in deſign and colouring,” and had a 
peculiar | eſulneis and candour. : 
 Aupuſty Corr wa-boem iv nga, nod Hon i 
1560. Their: father, though a taylor 5 — 8 
careful to give: his fons a liberal education. ans 
begun to be a ſcholar ; but his genius . — ago ta 
arts, he was s put to a goldſmith. He quitted this 
i es and then gave himſelf up to every 
thing that pleaſed-his fancy. He firſt eue under the 


tuition of e ee eee ry Herz — 99=Y 
and painter. He gained ſome Wee ewiſe 

the parts of the fury toſophy, thetorick, 
muſiek, and moſt of theiliberal Py ſciences. He was 


alſo a tolerable and accompliſhed in many other 
A . cs reſpects, 
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ſtuck to, yet it was often interrupted by his purſuits. in the 
art of ehgraving, which he learnt of Cornelius Cort, and 


= 


in which he ſurpaſſed:all the maſters of bis tim. 
Hannibal Caracci in the mean time was à diſeiple of Lewis, 


28 welk us his brother Auguſtine; but never wandered from 
his art, though be wandered through all toſe places which 
afforded any means of cultivating and perfecting it. Among 


his many admirable qualities, he had ſo prodigious a memory, 
that whatever he had once ſeen, he never failed to retain and 


make his own. Thus at Parma, he acquired the ſweetneſs 
and purity of Correggio z at Venice, the freligth and diſ- 
tribution of colours of Titian; at Rome, the correctneſs 


of deſign and beautiful forms of the antique: and by his 


wonderful performances in the Farneſe palace, he ſoon made 
it appear, that all the ſeveral perfections of the moſt eminent 
maſters, his predeceſſors, were united in himſelf alone. 
At length theſe three: painters, having made all the advan- 
tages they could by obſervation and practice, formed a plan 
of aſſociation, and continued henceforward almoſt always 
together. Lewis communicated his diſcoveries freely to his 
couſins ; and propoſed to them that they ſhould unite their 
Fentiments and their manner, and act as it were in confede- 


racy. The propoſal was accepted: they performed ſeveral 


things in ſeveral plates; and finding their creilit to increaſe, 


they laid the foundation of that celebrated ſchool, which 
ever ſince has gone by the name of the Caraeci's academy. 


Hicher all the young ſtudents, who had a view of becoming 


maſters, reſorted to be inſtructed in the rudiments of paint- 


ing: and here the Caracci taught freely and without reſerve 
to all that came. Lewis's charge was to make a collection 
of antique ſtatues, © and bas-reliefs. They had deſigns of 
the beſt maſters, and a collection of curious books on all 


ſubjects relating to their art: and they had a ſkilful anato- 


miſt ahvays ready to teach what belonged to the knitting 


and motion of the muſcles, &c. There were oſten diſputa- 


tions in che academy; and not only painters but men of 
learning propoſed queſtions, which were always decided by 
Lewis. Every body was well received; and though ſtated 
hours were allotted to treat of different matters, yet improve- 


ments might be made at all hours by the antiquities and the 


* 


defigns which were to be ſeen. 


be fame of the Caracei reaching Rome, the cardinal 
Farneſe ſent for Hannibal thither, to paint the gallery of his 


palace. Hannibal was'the more willing to go, 1 


by 
: 
"I 


% : 
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dad a great deſirè to ſee Raphael's works, with the antique 
ſtatues and bas-reliefs. The guſto, which be took there . 
from the ancient ſculpture, made him change his Bolognian 
manner for one more learned, but leſs natural in the deſign 
and in the colouring. - Auguſtine followed Hannibal, to aſſiſt. 
him in his undertaking of the Farneſe gallery; but the bro- 
thers not rightly agreeing, the cardinal ſent Auguſtine to the 
court of the hits of Parma, in whoſe ſervice he died in 
1692, being only 45 years of age. His moſt celebrated 
iece of painting is that of the communion of St. Jerom, in 
Bologna: A piece,“ ſays a connoiſſeur, « ſocomplete in all Freſnoy's 
its parts, that it was much to be lamented, the excellent int of paint- 
c author ſhould ; withdraw ' himſelf from the practice of an — 5175 | 
«art, in which his abilities were ſo very extraordinary, to 
« follow. the inferior profeſſion of a graver.“ Auguſtine 
had a natural ſon, called Antonio, who was brought up a 
painter under his uncle Hannibal; and who applied himſelf 
with ſo much ſucceſs to the ſtudy of all the capital pieces in 
Rome, that it is thought he would have ſurpaſſed even Han- 
nibal himſelf, if he had lived; but he died at the age of 35, 
in 1618. | . ä C k 
Mean while, Hannibal continued working in the Farneſe 
gallery at Rome; and, aſter inconceivable pains and care, 
tiniſhed. the paintings in the perfection they are now to be 
ſeen in. He hoped, that the cardinal would have rewarded 
him in ſome proportion to the excellence of his work, and 
to the time it took him up, which was eight years; but he 
was diſappointed. The cardinal, influenced by an ignorant 
: Spaniard his domeſtick, gave him but a little above 200 
pounds, though it is certain he deſerved more than twice as 
many thouſands. When the money was brought him, he 
was ſo ſurpriſed at the injuſtice done him, that he could not 
"ſpeak a word to the perſon who brought it. This confirmed 
him in a melancholy which his temper naturally inclined to, 
and made him reſolve never more to touch his pencil; and 
this reſolution he had undoubtedly kept, if his neceſſities had 
not compelled him to break it. It is ſaid, that his melan- 
choly gained ſo much upon him, that at certain times it de- 
prived him of the right uſe of his ſenſes. It did not, how- 
ever, put a ſtop. to his amours ; and his debauches at Na- 
ples, whither he had retired for the recovery of his health, 
brought a diſtemper upon him, of which he died at 40 years 
of age. As in his life he had imitated Raphael in his works, 
ſo he ſeems to have copied that great maſter in the cauſe and 
manner of his death. His veneration for Raphael was . 


\ 


CABACODL | 
bo great, Wat it ws bis desth-bhed reſjueſt, to be buried in 
the-ſametomb wich him which was accordingly done in the 
— of the he bleſſed 1 3 dende 
* in, 0 et | 
= Try 11 He is ſaid to have 

2 y N- | man; ver 

: — do * ſcholars, and ſo extremely kind ts 
them, that be generally kept his money in the ſame box with 
— 80 might haue — * ant, 08 


a 1 f. — at Rome, the. ow 
3 parts o 4 1 * 0 

0 make pictures in: their churches ; and we may judge cg 
<apacity.and facility, by the great number of pictures he made, 
and by che de that was given him to other painters. 
In the midſt of theſe employments, Hannibal ſolicited him 
2 come and aſſiſt him in the A arneſe gallery ; and ſa earneſtl/ 


chat he could not avoid 2 Ne went 
41 Rome; corrected ſeveral GJ 55 
2 he Be, eee — 22 


3 aged 6 8 
] no reputation of 8 the 
2 their eee in the academy which = 
would have rendered their name illuſtrious in 
ary amang whom wee Guido Damen, Lana 


+CARACCIOL- ( Jon 0. an  Wuftrious 1 Sa 
the grand ſeneſchal of Naples at the beginning of the 2 5th 
was, on account of his ro eee 
* r e, uſe of his pen when he was ver t 
wie des ur. length he had the good luck to pleaſe Joan II. . 
wes, p.393, Ples, and was admitted not only to her friendſhip but c her 
| embraces. He had a particular auerſion to mice, as the au- 
thor juit referred to informs us; and from this ſingularit y. 28 
he relates, ſhe contrived a method of diſcovem rin er dien 
to him. One day, as he was playing —— -ward- 
robe, the herſelf cauſed a mouſe to: be dot: bafare bi 3 and 
Ag about for ear, firſt tumbling againſt. one 
andther, ran in at the queen's n deere 
| 2 jo upon her. By this means the queen toak an oppor - 
-tunity of communicating hints to him, which he 
improved to the utmaſt; and in a little time he was made her 
chief ſeneſchal. Hemet, however, aide fene commence» 
| Rn 9 engaging in 
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CARACCIOULI, 1 


ny intrigues, he became odieus to a eee = =o 


aſcendancy over the queen. Some declare, thut he ino 4 


let enough to ufe very opprobrious Janguage vo che queen; 
und that he even e er a ee ear, upon her refuſing | 
him the ality-of Salerno. Then he gave oveaſion tb Spondanus 
bis being ſuſpe&ed of ſeveral ſecretpractices againſt the ſtate; ad ann. 
for Mariana tells us, that it was he, "who adviſed Alphonſo __ 
of Arragon to return to Naples; which he had left for 
no other reaſon, but becuufe he <ouſd not foroibly carry off 
queen Joan, Who had adopted him ſer her fon. R | 
5 this ungrateful fon muſt be to Joan, yet Curraceioli un- 
 dertook to make his party triumph in the kingdom-of 
Naples. His machinations were diſeovered; ; "und, to _ . 
trate them more effectually, confidetice was 
poſed in him. Hence he was eaſily alkired into the — | 
Pn ; who, egg os of her female favourite, cauſed 
him to be difpatched ed, The manner of it was, as Spendanus 
relates it, thus: A falſe and inſidious meſſage was fear hin 
in the night, that the queen was ſeized with an apoplectic | 
fit, and that he muſt wait upon her immediately. He, after 
the late confidence ſhewn to him, did not Cuſpert: her woe 
his ; and therefore ſtarted up and opened his chamber 
door, ore he was half dreſſed; upon which the aſſaſſins 
ruſhed in and killed him. This happened Augaſt 275 3.4825 2 
on which day he had ſolemnized with > 
tials of his fon. Bayle ſays, chat this John 
chief ſeneſchal of Naples, was the moft — — 
man of his family ; though it was very numerous, und "had 
produced many great men. 


CARDAN (Jznom), are Ttalivn of 'n — Bayle. 
genius, was born at Pavia Sept. 24, 1501. As his mother Moreri 
was not married, ſhe tried every method to procure an uber- 
tion, but without effect. She was three days in labour, 
and they were forced at laſt to cut the child from her. He wa- 
born with his head covered with blatk curled hair. When he 
was four years old, he was carried to Milan: his father Ms 

an 3 , So At the age of —— 

at the untverſity o avia, where, two years — 
ed Fachid. 115 4 he went to Padua; the ame 
admitted to the epree of N. A. end in de —— 
following year tos ee M. D. He married 
about the end of & For ten years before, his impe- 
tency hindered him om having ee of a womun, 
"which was a great mortification to bim. He attributed it 


to 


T . Ä( 
dt.e.,ñ the evil influences of the planet under which he was born. 
Bayle, . When he enumerates, as he doth in more places than one, 


the greateſt misfortunes of his life, chis ten years impotency 
is always one. At the age of 33 he became profeſſor of 


mathematics at Milan. Two years after he was offered the 

plwsace of profeſſor of medicine at Pavia, which he refuſed, 

* -*  not-ering a likelihoog of having his ſalary regularly paid. 

In 1539, he was admitted a member of the college of phy- 

' ficians at Milan; in 1543, he read public lectures in medi- 

eine in 1 at Pavia the year following, but diſ- 

continued them becauſe he could not obtain payment of his 

| ſalary, and returned: to Milan. In 1547, his friend Andrew 

De vita pro-. Veſalius procured. him from the king of Denmark an offer of 

Mie. a penſion of 800 crowns and his table, which he tells us hc 
refuſed on account of the coldneſs of the climate; and be- 
gauauſe to be well received in that kingdom, he muſt have re- 

nounced the Romiſnh religion, in which he had been bred. 

Ibid In'r552, he went into Scotland, having been ſent for by the 

_ -archbrſhop of St. Andrew's, who had applied in vain to the 

French king's on, he and afterwards to thoſe of the em- 

ate, then 40 years old, had been for ten 


* 
* 


KEEL, 


„ W He was, however, admitted a member of the 
: college of phyſicians, and received à penſion from the Pope. 


He died at Rome September 21, 1575, according to Thu- 
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ing his fingers till he cried. He did 


* x 


This account might be ſufficient to ſhew the reader, chat 
Cardan' was of a very fickle temper; but he will have a 


much better idea of his ſingular and odd turn of mind; by | 
examining what he himſelf tells us concerning the gong and De vil 
bad qualities. This ingenuouſneſs is itſelf 2 proof that his? 


mind was of a very particular caſt, He informs us, that 
when he felt no pain naturally, he would excite that diſ- 
agreeable ſenſation in himſelf, by biting his lips, and ſqueez- 
: is, he adds; to pre- 
vent à greater evil: for when he happened to be without 
pain, he felt ſuch violent ſallies of the imagination, and im- 


pg on his brain, as were more inſupportable than any 


dily pain. He fays elſewhere, that, in his greateſt tortures 
of ſoul, he uſed to whip his legs with rods, and bite his left 


arm; and that it was a great relief to him to weep, but very 
often he could not. He was ſometimes tempted to lay vio- 


lent hands on' himſelf, which he calls heroic love; and 
imagined that ſeveral other perſons have been paſleſied with 
it, though they did not own it. Nothing gave him more 


_ pleaſure, thàn to talk of things which made the whole com- 
pany uneaſy : he ſpoke on all ſubjects, in feaſon and out of 


ſeaſon; and was fo fond of games of chance, as to ſpend whole 


days in them, to the great prejudice of his family and repu- 


tation; for he even ſtaked his furniture and his wife's je wels. 
He obſerves, that the poverty to which he was reduced, ne- 


ver compelled him to do any thing beneath his birth gr vir- 


tue; and that one of the methods he took to earn þ ſub- 
ſiſtence, was the making of almanacks. J. C. Scaliger af- 
firms, that Cardan having fixed the time of his death, ab- 


ſtained from food (A), that his prediction might be fulfilled, . 
and that his continuance to live might not diſcredit his art. 


Cardan wrote a great number of books; for the Lyons edi- 
tion of his works, printed in 1663, contains ten volumes in 
folio. | His poverty was one reaſon why he wrote fo many 
treatiſes, the digreffions and obſcurity whereof puzzle the 


reader, who oſten finds in them what he did not expect to 
( Thaanus fays, this was generally * trader his predition.” The like Hit. of 


believed : When he was within three circumſtance. has been told of Robert Hinckley, 
« days of threeſcore and fifteen years Burton. Cardan's father, who was 2p. 132. 


4 of age, the died in the very ſame doctor of medicine, and of civil and 
4c year, and on the very gy (the ele- canon law, died in the ſame manner in 
« yenth-of. the kalends of October) 2524, having abſtained from all ſuſte- 
« which; he himſelf had foretold ; it nance for nine days. His ſon tells us, 


te was generally age at he haſ- that he had white eyes, and could ſee 


„ tened his end, by refuling ſuſtenance, in the night time. BaYL xe 
! ß meet 
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LD meet with: as for inſtance, in his arithmetic he introduces 


called home; and, in the firſt year of his reply was con- 
allle Cornet. 


the daughter of William Clopton, of Clapton, Eſq; near 


0 A NE W. 
Side ups Avon, in 8 Afterwards he 


was made maſter of the ordnance throughout England, and 
one of the 713 50 moſt honourable privy council: and at 
arles came to the crown, he was immedi- 


lengthy "when 

made by him earl of Totneſs in Devonſhire. He died 
in the Savoy, near London as it was then, in 1629; and 
bis body was conveyed: to Stratford upon Ae in Ware 
| wickfhire, to be interred.. 


It may truly be ſaid.of this gentleman, that he was a faith- et 


ful ſubje, a valiant and prudent commander, an honeſt 


counſellor; a polite” ſcholat, and 4 patron of 3 He 


wrote a work, intituled, “ Pacata Hibernia, or the iſtory 
& of the late Wars in Ireland; which was publiſhed in 


folio at ee, in 1 4683. er his e e and theſe . 


verſes under i it: 


; 1 Talis erat a hea nog, Beate manuque : 
* Qualis erat, qui vult dicere, ſcripta legat. 

| c Conſulat aut famam, qui lingua, mente, manuque 

1 Vincere hunc, fama judice, rarus erat.“ 


| This hiſtory contains three years tranſactions at Munſter, of 
which'his own-manceuvres make not the leaſt part. It was 
reſerved for his own private ſatisfaction, 'while he lived, as 
he was not willing to expoſe himſelf to the cenſure- which 
he would probably have incurred, by publiſhing a piece, in 
which he himſelf was to make the we moped figure, Nor was 
he determined about having it publiſhed at all, but only pre- 
ſerved by way of ſupplying materials for a ral hiſtory of 
Ireland, when ſome writer, equal to the ſhould under- 
take it. Beſides this work, he collected ſeveral chronolo· 
gies, charters, lettets, monuments, and materials, belong- 
ing to Ireland, in four large manuſcript-yolumes, which are 
ſtill extant in the Bodleian Oy at Oxford. He alſo made 
ſeveral coſtections for an hiſtory of Henry V's reign, which 


were afterwards SALE intp gs « e of Gent 


G: Britain,” = 


 CAREW (Tnouas), » was deſcended: of the Gly; of 
the Carews in Glouc ire, and educated at Corpus 


Chriſti college Oxford. On his return from his travels Ts Athen. Ox- 
was made 2 1 of the privy chamber and ſewer in or- ont 79) I. 


dinary to Charles I. who always eſteemed him as one of the 


_ celebrated wits of his court. He was much reſpected Biog. Brits. 


. the poets; of his time, particularly Ben Jonſon and Sir 
Ne Davenant- He 2 ns about — 3 — . 2 


:B 
- | n 
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Biog. Bri to 


Dr. Kippe, CAREW (Ricnaxp), author of the (t Survey of Corn- 


inBiog. Brit. 


he was in France, he applied himſelf diligently to the acqui- 


In 1589, he was elected a member of the college of Antiqua- 


Brit. Top. 


vol. I. p. 265. reprinted, firſt in 1723, and next in 1769. Of this work 
: Camden hath ſpoken in high terms, and acknowledges 'his © 


Carew's Survey muſt have been greatly diminiſhed. Mr. 


. 


married, in 1577, Juliana Arundel, of Trerice. 


county were faintly touched by Carew; but it is added, that 


)) oe 
him ſeveral poems, and à maſque called. Ccelum Britan- 
« nicum, performed at Whitehall on Shrove- Tueſday 
night, Feb. 18, 1633, by the king's majeſty; the duke of 
Lenox, the earls of Devonſhire; Holland, Newport, &c. 
and ſeveral on lords and noblemen's ſons. Mr. 
Carew was zſſiſted in the contrivance by Mr. Inigo Jones, 
the famous architect; and all the ſongs: were ſet to muſic by 
the celebrated Mr. Henry Lawes, gentleman of the king's 
chapel, and one of the private muſic to king Charles 1. 


<« wall,“ was the eldeſt ſon of Thomas Carew of Eaſt An- 
thony, Eſq; by Elizabeth Edgecombe, daughter of Richard 
Edgecombe, of 'Edgecombe, Eſq; both in the ſame county, 
and was born in 1555. When very young, he became a 
gentleman commoner of, Chriſt-church college, Oxford ; 
and at 14 years of age had the honour of diſputing, extem - 
pore, with the afterwards famous Sir Philip Sydney, in the 
preſence of the earls of Leiceſter, Warwick, and other no- 
bility. After ſpending three youre at the univerſity, he re- 
moved to the Middle Temple, where he reſided the ſame 
length of time, and then travelled into foreign parts. Whilſt 


ſition of the French language; and, by reading and conver- 
ſation, he gained a complete knowledge of it inzthree quar- 
ters of a year. Not long after his return to. er r. 7o0_h 

In 1581, 
Mr. Carew was made juſtice of the peace, and in . 35 
was appointed high- ſheriff of the county of Cornwall; about 
which time he was, likewiſe, queen's deputy for the militia; 


ries, a diſtinction to which he was entitled by his literary 
abilities and purſuits. What particularly engaged his atten- 
tion was his native county, his Survey” of which was 
publiſhed, in to, at London, in 1602. It hath been twice 


obligations to the author, In the preſent improved ſtate of 
topographical knowledge, and ſince Dr. Borlaſe's excellent 
publications relative to the county of Cornwall, the value of 


Gough remarks, that the hiſtory and monuments of this 
he was a perſon extremely capable of deſeribing them, if the 


infancy of thoſe ſtudies at that time had afforded. light and 
2 ; $1 6h | TOs materials, | 


& 


materials. Another work of our author was a tranſlation 5 
from the Italian, intituled, The Examination of Men's Brit. Top. 


« Wits. In which, by diſcovering the variety of natures, 
« js ſhewed for what profeſſion. each one is apt, and how. 
« far he ſball profit therein.” This was publiſhed at Lon- 
don, in 1594, and afterwards in 1604; and, though Ri- 
chard Carew's name is prefixed to it, hath been principally 
_ aſcribed by ſome perſons to his father. According to Wood, 
Carew. wrote alſo, The true and ready Way to learn the 
© Latin Tongue, in anſwer to a query, whether the or- 
dinary method of teaching the Latin by the rules of gram- 
mar, be the beſt mode of rac ouths in that lan- 
guage. This tract is involved in Mr. Samuel Hartlib's 
book upon the ſame ſubject, and with the ſame title. It is 
certain that Carew was a gentleman of conſiderable abilities 


. and literature, and that he was held in great eſtimation by 


ſome of the moſt eminent ſchojars of his time.. He was 
particularly intimate with Sir Henry Spelman, who extols 
him for his ingenuity, virtue, and learning. Amongſt his 
_ neighbours, he was celebrated as the moſt excellent manager 
af bees in Cornwall. He died Nov. 6, 1620, and was bu- 
ried: with his anceſtors, in St. Anthony's church, where a 

ſplendid monument, with a large inſcription, in Latin, was 
erected to his memory. In an epigram written upon him, 
he was ſtiled, another Livy, another Maro, another Pa- 
5 pirian,” Such were the abſurd and extravagant enco- 
miums which the learned men of that age often beſtowed 


ubj ſupra. 


\ CAREW (Gzoxor), brother to the fi bje& of the laſt Dr. Kippis, 
article, and ſecond ſon of Thomas Carew, Eſq; and Eliza- inBiog-Brit. 


beth his wife, was probably born at his father's ſeat at Eaſt 
Anthony, but in what particular we are not able to 

aſcertain, He was educated in the univerſity of Oxford, 
after which he ſtudied the law in the inns of court, and 
then travelled to foreign countries for farther improvement. 
On his return to his native country, he was called to the 
bar, and after ſome time was appointed to Sir 
Chriſtopher Hatton, lord chancellor of England. This was 
by the eſpecial recommendation of queen Elizabeth herſelf, 
who gave him a prothonotaryſhip in the chancery, and con- 
ferred upon him the honour of knighthood. In 15979, Sir 
George Carew, who was then a maſter in chancery, was 
ſent embaſſador to the king of Poland. In the next reign, 


concerning 
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concerning an union between the two kingdoms; after 
_ which he was appointed embaſſador to the court of France, 
where he continued from the latter end of the year 1605 till 


* 


c ARE W. 


1609. During his reſidence in that country, he was re- 
garded by the French miniſters as not well a to their 
nation, and as giving +a preference to the Spaniſh intereſt. 
What reaſons they had for this opinion, it is not at preſent 
eaſy to diſcover, Perhaps their diſguſt to him might ariſe 
from his not being very tractable in ſome points of his ne- 
gociation, and particularly in the demand of the debts due 
to the king his maſter. Whatever might be his political 


principles, it is certain, that he ſought the converſation of 


men of letters; and formed an intimacy with Thuanus, to 
whom he communicated' an account of the tranſactions in 
Poland, whilft he was employed there, which was of great 
ſervice to that admirable author in drawing up the 121ſt 


book of his hiſtory, After Sir George Carew's return from 


France, he was advanced to the important poſt of maſter 
of the court of Wards, which honourable ſituation he did 
not long live to enjoy'; for it appeats from a letter written 
by Thuanus to Camden, in the ſpring of 1613, that he was 
then lately deceaſed. In this letter, Thuanus laments his 


death as a mou misfortune to himſelf; for he confidered Sir 
George's fri 


ndſhip not only as a perſonal honour, but as 
very uſeful in his work, and eſpecially in removing the ca- 


| lumnies and miſrepreſentations which might be raiſed of him 


in the court of England. Sir George Carew married Tho- 
maſine, daughter of Sir Francis Godolphin, great grand-/ 
father of the Lord Treaſurer Godolphin, and had by her two 
ſons and three daughters. Francis, the elder ſon, was created 
knight of the Bath, at the coronation of Charles I. and at- 
tended the earl of Denbigh in the expedition for the relief of 
Rochelie, where he acquired great reputation by his.courage. 
and conduct; but, being ſeized with a fit of ſickneſs in his 


voyage homeward, he died in the Ifle of Wight, June 4, 


his 17th year; and of the three daughters, two died ſingle. 


Anne, the eldeſt, was married to a gentleman of the name 
When Sir George Carew returned, in 1609, from his 
French embaſſy, he drew up, and addreſſed to James I. A 
Relation of the State of France, with the Characters of 
Henry IV. and the principal Perſons of that Court.“ 
The characters are drawn from ee knowledge and 
rvice to a general hiſ- 

5 torian 


© 


ee 


torlan " that The compoſition is perſpieubus nd 
manly, and o free from emma u 
in the reign of James I. but this is ſurprifirig, as 
Sir George Carew's taſte had been formed in a better æra, 
| that of queen Elizabeth. The valuable tract we are ſpeak- 


ing of lay for a long time in Ms. till happily falling into 


the: hands of the preſent earl of Hardwicke, it was com- 
municated by him to Dr. Birch, who publiſhed it, in 1949, 
at the end of his « Hiſtorical View of the Negociations 
« between the Courts of England, France, and Bruſſels, 


« from 1502 to 1617.” That agen and induſtrious 
|, upon which em- 


writer juſtly obſerves, that it is a m 
baſſadors e and digeſt their notions and repreſenta- 
tions; and the late celebrated poet, Mr. Gray, _ 8 
of it as an excellent performance. 


CAREY (Haxrxy), a man $ſtinguiſhed by both poetry 
and muſic, but perhaps more ſo by a certain ſacetiouſneſs, 
which made him agreeable to every body. He publiſhed, - 


in 1720, a: little collection of Poems; and, in 1732, fix 
Cuantatas, written and compoſed by himſelf, He alſo com- 
poſed ſundry, ſongs for modern comedies, particularly thoſe 
in the © Provoked Huſband : :” he wrote a farce, called 
« The Contrivances,” in which were ſeveral little ſongs to 
very pretty airs of his own compoſition: he alſo made two 
or three little dramas for Goodman's- fields theatre, which 
were very favourably received. In 1729, he publiſhed, by 
| — 
one, intituled « 
is ridiculed. Carey's talent, fays his hiſtorian, lay in hu 
mour and unmalevo ent fatire : : to ridicule the rant and 


bombaſt of modern tragedies he wrote one, to which he 


| gave the ſtrange title of ae os, acted in 

4 5 He a x ugh Engliſh d had 
Tha Carey was a thoro man, an 

| mountable Brie Toh to the Italian opera and the 


The Dregocsts,” both which were eſteemed x 


ec br burleſque upon "the Italian opera, | His qualities deing 
an his finances could bear, and thus 8 im 


diſtreſs.” His frietds however were ory rr Repay 
him by their” Retle fubſeriptiens-- 4e Me. works: and, en- 


N by 12 he ——— in 1740 all the ſongs he 


on, his pos much enlarged: with the addition of 
mby Pamby,” in which Ambroſe Philips - 


wrote a farce, called“ The Honeft York- 


re: n it: he wrote à burleſque opera on the ſubject of 
e eee and afterwards a ſequel to it, 


- 
$ 
. 


Hawkins 5 
. Hiſt. of Mu- 


fic, V. 185. 


ton, Eſq; of Baldwin Brightwell, in Oxfordſhire, was born 


tive, when king James reſigned the cautionary towns to the 
. wiſe, to the United Prayinces. . In the ſecond of Charles I. 


. Rate, In this office he continued till his death, which haps» 


e cal Century, in 100 Engliſh Ballads, &c,” and, in 1743, 


his circumſtances, is ſuppoſed to have occaſianed his un- 
violent hands on himſelf, and, at his houſe in Warner» 


his hiſtorian, had been led without reproach. It is to | 
noted, and it is ſomewhat ſingular in ſuch a character, that 
in all his ſongs and poems on wine, love, and ſuch kind of 


dramatic performances, 


his return, attended Sir Ralph Winwogd into the 


that order to Henry prince of 


C 5 
had ever compoſed, in a collection, intituled, “ The Mufſ- 


his dramatic works, in a ſmall volume, 4to, _ 
With all his mirth and goo 
been at times deeply affected with the malevolence of ſome 
of his own 1 who, for reaſons that no one can 


cſs at, were his enemies: and this, with the preſſure of 


good- humour, he ſeems to have 


* 7 


Ss” 


timely end; for, about 17444 in a fit of deſperation he laid 


ſtreet, Cold- bath Fields, put a period to a life, which, (a 


„KK AA om, aac KBS "Wot 8 LI | 


ſubjects, he ſeems to have manifeſted an inviolable regard 
for decency and good manners. Hs pot 
HFis ſon, George Savile Carey (who was bred to the pro- 
feſſion of a printer, and was one ſeaſon at leaſt on the ' 
at Coat Carden! is author of a Lecture on Mimicry, 
which he delivered with ſome ſucceſs, and of ſeveral light 


CARLETON (sir Dupkz v), fon of Anthony Carle 


there, 1573, and was bred in Chriſt-church college in Ox- 
ford. He travelled to complete his education; and, after 

Low Coun. 
tries, in the quality of a ſecretary ; where he was very ac- 


States. Here he added ſo great experience to his learning, 
that the king employed him afterwards, for 20 years toge= 
ther, as ambaſſador in Venice, Savoy, and the United Pros 
yinces. He was ſent ambaſſador extraordinary, at two ſe- 


veral times, to Lewis XIII; and in the ſame capacity, hke- 
he was created baron of Imbercourt in Surrey ; and the next 
year ſent into Holland with the Gu pd the enſigns of 
range. Two years after, 
wards he was created viſcount Dorcheſter, in Oxfordſhire ; 
inted ane of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries. 


pened in 1531. He died at his houſe in Weſtminſter, an 
was buried in the abbey; where ſoon after, a monument of 
black and white marble was erected to his memory, 
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* He was, ſays Wood, an exact ſtateſman, underſtood 

« the intrigues of ſtate. well; yet juſt in his dealings, 

“ and beloved by moſt men, who much miſſed him e 

« death,” He was a perſon that underſtood ſeveral lan- 
guages well; as alſo the laws, conditions, and manners of 

moſt ſtates in Europe. He lived in times when men ima- 
gined to themſelves ſome unknown bliſs from untried go- 
vernments ; when public clamours were loud, and 1 5 

tions high ; and, by way of mitigating all ſuch reſtleſſneſs 

of ſpirit, he uſed frequently to ſay, that © there will be miſ- 

« takes in divinity, while men preach, and errors in goyern- 

« ment, while men govern,” - „ 

His writings, according to Wood, are as follow:  _ 

I. © Balance, pour peſer en tout equitẽ & droiture la ha. 

te rangue faite ail g's en l'Aſſembleẽ des illuſtres & puiſ- 

„ ſans Seigneures les Eſtats generaux des Provinces Unies, 

« &.“ printed 1618, 4to. 2. Harangue faite au coun- 

« ſeil de Meſſ. les Eftats generaux, touchant le diſcord & les 

« troubles, de VEgliſe & Ja police, cauſes par la doQrine 

d' Arminius, 5 i rinted with the former. 3. Va- 

* rious Letters in the Cabala, folio, 1663.” . Various 
Letters to George Duke of Bucks, in Cabala, or Myſ. 

i teries of State, 1654,” 4to, 5. Several French and 
“Latin Letters to the learned Ger. Voſſius, printed in Ger. 

« Voſſii & Clarorum Virorum ad eum Epiſtolæ. London, 
„1690, fol, publiſhed by P. Colomeſius. 6. Several 

« Speeches in Parliament, ann. 1626; ſome of which. 

wi be ſeen in the firſt vol, of Ruſhworth's Collection. 
Belides theſe, he left in MS. „Memoirs for Diſpatches of 

* political Affairs relating to Holland and England, ann. 

« 1618; with ſeyera} Propoſitions made to the States.— 

« Particular Obſervations of the Military Affairs in the Pa- 

e latinate, and the- EO] Countries, 1621, 1622.—Letters Athena. 
« relating to State Affairs, written to the King and Viſcount Oxon. 
« Rocheſter, from Venice, ann. 1613. Letters from and 

to Sir Dudley Carleton, Kant. during his Embaſſy in Hol- 
“land, from Jan. 161 5-6, to Dec, 1620; with a judicious «Stats 

by Ne Rn Lloyd” 

$6 1 Preface, (printed at the 1 of the preſent Worthies. 
earl of Hardyicke, for private uſe, in 3757, and again in 1775) Bene 
4t0,—< A Letter to the Earl of Salilbury, printed in Ho "a 


* 


C0 ↄ˙ ]. Sher hgorh; ct rhe en 

CARLETON (Gzoxas), a learned Engliſh biſhop, Wood, A. 
ws born, at Norham in Northumberland, He wa chiefly 3 
maintained during his ſtudies, both at ſchoal and at Edmund- 


. o 


tall in Oxford, by the very eminent Bernard Gilpin, * 


i 
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about five years, eſteemed both as an orator and poet. He 


to 2 bores of Dort, where he ſtood 1 up in favour of e iſco- 


he was a bitter enemy to the Papiſts, and in the point of pre- 


for his excellent . in N 825 other a 


. Kr. 4. Confenſus Eecleſiæ Ca- 4 peached by the Synod of Dort.“ 


| 4 « A thankful Remembrance of 4 lonares celeberrimi." It was all 


L beganne here to flouriſh, from the © wony concething the ' Preſbyterian 


ENRLETOR, 


In Feb. 1579, 80, He took his de. 


pre of B. A. Lois fame year' elected probationer 
low of Merton college; in which ſociety he remained 


became M. A. and B. and D. D. and in Wer was elected 
biſhop of Llandaff. The enſuing year he was ſent by James 
I. with three other Engliſh divines, and one from 85 and, 


At his return, he was tranſlated to the fee of Chi. 
in 1619. e died in May 1628, aged 69. He 


deſtination a rigid Calviniſt. 1 loved him, ſays Camden, 


2 Parts of learning (A).“ 


0 He wrote, 1. © Hetoici en. « of the late Abe Riebard Mon. 
©. racteres 2. Tithes examined, “ tage, afterwards bi of Chicheſ- 
* and proved to be due to the Clergy . ©* ter] holdeth the Doctrine of Pelz. 
< by a divine Right.“ 3. ( Juriſdic- « gians and Arminians to de the Doc- 
& tion Regal, Epiſcopal, Pap : where- © trines of the” Church of the Eng - 
46 in is declared how the Pope had in- 4 i lang. ? TSF A joint | Atteftation 
4. truded upon the juriſdiction of tem- . avowing, 75 the Diſcipline of the 
« poral Princes, and of the jw oP « Church. of England was not im- 


. > I . 
2 * . qt 


£6 tholicte contra Tridentinos, de = It Des PF Vita 2 Gilpini; viri fanc- 
«c turjs, ecclefia, fide, & gratia, ce. tflimi, famaque apud Anglos aqui- 


God's Mercy, in an hiſtorical Col- publiſhed in Englifh, under this title, 
46 leQion of the great and merciful % The Life of Sermons Gilpin, a man 
F Deliverances of the Church and moſt holy and renowned among the 
& State of England, fince the Goſpel „ Nonhern Engliſh.” 12. © 1cti- 


& beginning of Queene Elizabeth.” 44 Diſeipline in the Low Countries, and 


bort Directions to know the true % Epiſcopal Government in England.” ing 


* Church.” 7. * Oration made at 13. * Latin Letter to Mr. Camden, 


4. < the 8 before the Prince of © containing ſore Notes and Obſerva wit 
5 and the Aſſembly of the *© tions on his Britannia.” 14. „Se- to | 
EY - 2 — ee e 8. „ Aſtrolo - veral Sermons. He had alſo a hand "RP 
| FA ecu or, the Madneſs of A- in the Dutch annotations, and in the 

8 or, an Examination . — tranſlation” of the Bible, under- and 
iRopher Heyd6n's. Book, in- taken by order of the ſynod of Dort, to p 
a er A Defence of Judiciary Aſ- aye, err 1950 thts hy till enth 

_ © trology.” 9. Examination of 1637. * 0 9212 


74 


Bajlz. 


* thoſe Tings Vberkis the Author 5 ED p 3 


| 4 native of Cyrene. in Africa. He founded the third 5 


for, exceptin e mitigations, which ſeryed. only tor 3 
blind; he pen ny N wh 
85 human e as. Arceſilaus, the fou 
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CARNE ADEG, . 1 Greek 1 e was 
my, which, properly ſpeaking, differed 5 from the ſecond; 


enuous a defender of the unceriziney of 
under of the ſeconi. 
all 
4. ſtu⸗ 
dies, 


intent on ſtudy, that he neglec ed to cut hi; 


_ CARNEgADES in 


dies, that he not only avoided all entertainments, but forgot 
even to eat at his own table: his maid ſervant Meliſſa, who 

was alſo his concubine, was obliged to put the victuals into 

his hand. Valerius Maximus tells us, his concubine's care 

was divided between the fear of interrupting his meditation, 

and that of letting him ſtarve: whence we may infer, that 

this philoſopher was one who could ill bear to be diſturbed; 

in his meditations, not even when the occaſion of it-was to 
give him neceſſary ſuſtenance. He was an antagoniſt of the 
Stoics, and pitched upon Chryſippus, one of the moſt cele- 
brated philoſophers of their ſect, for his adyerſary; and was ſo 
ſolicitous to get the victory, that when he was preparing for 
the combat, he took a x of helebore, to clear his brain, Bayle. 
and increaſe the warmth of his imagination. The power of 


his eloquence was dreaded even by a Roman ſenate. The —=— 
Athenians being condemned by the Romans to pay a fine of 1 
568 talents, for - plundering the city of Oropus, ſent am: | | y 

aſſadors to Rome, who got the fine - mitigated: to 100 1 


talents. Carneades the Academic, Diogenes the Stoic, and 1 
| Critolaiis the Peripatetic, were e with this embaſſy. | q 
Before they had an audience of the ſenate, they harangued to 4 
5 Ai multitudes in different parts of the city. Carneades“ 
. eloquence was diſtinguiſhed from that of the others, by its 
10 ſtrength and rapidity. Cato the elder made a motion in the 
1 ſenate, that theſe ambaſſadors ſhould be immediately ſent back, 
an becauſe it Was very difficult to diſcern the truth through the 
ix arguments of Carneades. The Athenian ambaſſadors (ſaid 
on many of the ſenators) were ſent rather to force us to comply 
nd with their demands, than to folicit them by perſuaſion: mean- 
. ing, that it was impoſſible to reſiſt the power of that eloquence 
Bos with which:Carneades addrefled himſelf to them. According In vita Ca- 
ve. to Plutarch, the ybuths at Rome were ſo charmed by the fine *2% 
0 orations of this vhiloſophers that they forſook their diverſions. 
on and 1 exerciſes, and were 1 ee wie wo” madneſs 
ot, to philoſophy; the humour of philoſophiſing ſpreading like 
bl en This grieved ae e Was ani cha für the» 
| future the Roman youth would prefer hooks to arms. He 
| blamed the conduct of the ſenate, for having ſuffered the 
yas ambaſſadors to continue ſo long among them without an an- 
de- ſwer, who were able to perſuade them to any thing. Cato 
ad; was particularly afraid of the ſubtlety of wit and ſtrength of 
1 2 argument with which Carneades maintained either ſide of a 
of dueſtion. Carneades harangued inifavour*of juſtice one day, 
ils, i beard him; among whom were Galba and Cato, the greateſt 
5 1 = orators 
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E it, though it were in the power of no perſon whatſover to 
<«. blame him for being ſtlennrt. 
It is thought that Carneades would have left his ſchool to 


told him, of the 


A. 


orators' of Rome. This was his element: be delighted in 
demoliſhing his own work; becauſe all ſerved in the end to 


confirm his grand principle, that there are only probabilities 


or refemblances of truth in the mind of man; ſo that of two 


things directly oppoſite, either may be choſen indifferently. 
Quintilian very padde, remarks, that thou — 
argued in favour of injuſtice, 8 he acted himſelf according 
to the ſtrict rules of juſtice. The following maxim of Car- 
neades is truly admirable. If a man privately knew that 
<« his enemy, or any other perſon, whoſe death might be of 
« advantage to him, would come to fit down on graſs in 
« which there lurked an aſp, he ought to give him notice of 


his diſciple Mentor, if they had not quarrelled. The philo- 
fopher found Mentor in bed with his concubine Meliſla. He 
did not then diſpute on probability and incomprehenſibility: 
he was altogether like another man; he looked upon the thing 
as certain, and comprehended perfectly well, what his eyes 
infideliey of his concubine and difciple, and 

with Mentor; whoſe crime was moſt infamous. He 

was the favourite ſcholar of Carneades, and had free acceſs 
to his houſe, as if he had been his ſon. Carneades, accord- 
ing to ſome, lived to be fourſcore and five years old: others 
make bim to þe ninety. His death is placed in the-fourth 
year of the hundred 
rved the following apophthegm of Carneades. Princes 

n nothing well but riding: for their maſters flatter them, 
and thoſe who wreſtle with them ſuffer themſelves to be 


cmhrown: but a horſe conſiders not whether a private man or a 


prince, a poor man 
nder cannot rule him, he throws him. 


| CARO (Hanwinar), very celebrated Italian poet ani 


man or a rich, be on his back; and if his 


| orator, was born at Civita Nuova, in 1507 ; and afterwards 


removed to Rome, where he became ſecretary to ſome biſhops, 
Soon diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his uncommon parts and 
learning, he was preferred to the ſame office, firſt under the 


duke of Parma, and afterwards under the cardinal of Far- 
neſe. Then he was made a knight of the order of Malta, 
and began to acquire a vaſt reputation by his works. He 
tranſlated Virgil's . ZEneid” into his own language, very 
© delicately and very faithfully : in ſhort, with ſuch purity 
not 


| p 
ſtyle, and propriety of expreſſion, that the beſt judges 
2 FEES + 8 : : f | PEN | 


ſixty-ſecond.olympiad. Plutarch has 


not ſuppoſe him to have fallen the leaſt ſhort of his original. . N 
He tranſlated alſo Ariſtotle's . Rhetoric,” which was publiſned 
at Venice in-1570, and * Two Orations of N Nazi- 
« anzen,” with a Diſcourſe of Cyprian. He wrote a 
comedy, which Balzac has ſpoke well of; and a miſcellany Len. 17. 
of his originał poems; was printed at Venice in 1584. His + 
ſonnets have been deſervedly admired; and fo has a poem, 
which, by order of the cardinal of Farneſe, he wrote in ho- 
nour of the royal houſe of France. Caſtelvetro wrote a 
critique upon this, and took an occaſion to decry Caro's abi- 
lities and taſte; but ſeveral academies in Italy, particularly - 
that of Banchi at Rome, ſtood up in his defence, and mai 
tained the credit both of the author and his poem, againſt 
the ill-natured cavils of Caſtelvetro. Caro died at Rome in 
1566, and was buried in the church of St. Laurence of Da- 


maſcus, where his tomb is ſtill to be ſeen. 


' CARTE-\(THomas), a very learned Engliſh hiſtorian, Anecdotexof 
was born at Clifton in Warwickſhire; at which place his Pov9< by 
father, the Rev. Samuel Carte, at that time reſided as vi- Biog- — 
car (A); and was baptized there by immerſion, on April 23, | 
1686. I this account be exact, his progreſs in grammatical p 
learning muſt have been very rapid and extraordinary; for it 

appears that he was admitted a member of Univerſity col- 

lege, in Oxford, and matriculated on July 4, 1698, having 

then not long entered into the Igth year. of his age. He 

took his degree of B. A. Jan. 1702; which he was in- 
corporated at Cambridge, where he became M. A. in 1706. 

In due time he entered into holy orders, and was appointed 

reader of the abbey church at Bath; where he preached a 
ſermon on Jan. 30, 1713-14, in which he took occaſion to 
vindicate Charles I. from aſperſions with regard to the Iriſh. 
rebellion.) The diſpute gave riſe to our hiſtorian's firſt pub- 

lication, intituled, The Iriſh Maſſacre ſet in a clear 1 * 
wherein Mr. Baxter's account of it in the hiſtory: of his 

nd « own life, and the abridgement thereof by Dr. Mi 

ds are fully conſidered; together with two letters from Mr. 

5s, Chandler, reviving! the aforeſaid account, to che Rev. 

nd « Mr. Thomas Carte, at Bath; with his two replies to 

the « Mr. Chandler.” This is inſerted in the collection called 

„ Somers's: Tracts.“ Upon the acceſſion of George I. 

Mr. Carte 's principles not permitting him to take che oaths 

to the new government, he aſſumed a lay habit. What par- 
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(a) Of whom ſee more particularly-in the *<Anecdotes of Boyer. 
was N 95 tticular 
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In the fame letter, he mentions his deſign of con 


ticular concern he had in the rebellion of 1715 does not 55 
pear; but that he had ſome degree of guilt in this reſpect, 
or, at leaſt,” that he was ſtrongly ſuſpected of it by admini- 


tration, is evident, from the King's troops having orders to 

diſcover and apprehend him He! | | 
elude their ſearch, by concealing himſelf at Coleſhill, War- 
 wickſhire, in the houſe of a clergyman, Mr. Carte himſelf 


had the good fortune to 


officiated for a time as curate of the ſame place j after which, 
he was ſome time ſecretary to biſhop Atterbury. This con- 


nexion threw him into freſh diffieulties: ſo deeply was he 
thought r in the conſpiracy aſcribed to that emi. 


hat a charge of high treaſon was brought 
him; and a proclamation was iſſued, Aug. 13, 1722, 
>a reward of roool. for feizing his perſon; ' He was 
ſsful in making his eſcape, and fled into France, 


nerf money 


© 8 a 


where he 


Philips. Whilſt Mr. Carte continued in that country, he 


was introduced to the principal men of learning and family, 
and gained acceſs to the moſt eminent libraries, public and 
private, by which means he was enabled to collect large 


materials for illuſtrating an Engliſn edition of Tkhuanus. 


Whilſt this grand work was e em. queen Caroline, 


whoſe regard to men of letters is well known, received ſuch 
favourable impreſſions of Mr. Carte, thatſhe obtained per- 
or his returning to England in ſecurity; which he 

did ſome time between the years 1728 and 1730. He had 
not long been reſtored to his on country, Before he en- 
aged in one of the moſt 3 of his works, „The 
G Hiſtory of the life of James Duke of "Ormonde; from his 
« birth in 1610, to his death in 1688.“ This work is ex- 
tended to three volumes folio. The third volume, which 


was publiſhed firſt, came out in 17355 and the firſe and ſe- 
cond volumes in 17 


5 1735. Wit etter of Mr. _— to 
r. Swift, dated Aug. 11, 1736, it appears chat, in writing 
the life of the duke of Ormonde, he had availed hinielf of 
ſome inſtructions which he had derived from the 


fing 4 


general Hiſtory of England, and firids great fault'nor'on!y 


with Rapin de Thoyras, but with Rymer's “ Feedera. His 
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() Lord Orrery, in a letter to Mr. (t probation. ' Any name after hit 
Carte, from Dublin, writes to him in could not 72199 your ſatisfaction. 
the following terms: Your hiſtory * But I may ſay, the worthy and the 
« is in great eſteem here. All fides © wiſe are with you to a man, ad yol 
„ ſeem to like it. The dean of St. © have me into the bargain." : 
$6 Patrick's hpnours'you- with his 7 5; Goin Bt -4 


1 


wy accuſations 


refided ſeveral years, under the borrowed name of 


dean'(s). 


exec 

and te 
Ater, 
the ſu 
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orpu 
endec 
hat Ne 
oon d 
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ateuſation of chat: noble gollectiongare in ſeveral ref] 


etroneous and groundlels. . It is 57 probable, thas * 1 | 


ſucceſs.and, popularity of Rapin's 4. 
able diſguſt ta M Carte and other gentlemen of the ſame; 
rinciples, : and ſuggeſted the ſcheme of a new undertaking. 

t is evident, from ſome letters written about this time to , 
Dr. E. Grey by gur author, that he laid a great ſtreſs upon In tego. 
that part of his Life of the Duke of Ormonde“ which rig“ - 
aden Charles en hi Wau eee the earl of Gla⸗ 
morgan, and which brought a charge of forgery againſt that 
nobleman. In April, 1738, Mr. Carte publiſhed,” a 2 
ſeparate, ſheet, A general account, of the neceſſary mate 

«. rials for a Hiſtory of England, of the ſociety and ſub- 

« ſcriptions propoſed for defraying the expences of it, and 
the method in which he intended to proceed in e on: 
«, the, work. In the following October, he had obtained? 
ſubſcriptions, or the promiſę of ſubſcriptions, to the amoui 
of 6001. a year. Not long after, be was at Cambridge, 
collecting materials for his hiſtory; from the univerſity and 
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j n ing the expence of his writing the Hiſtory of England.” 
8 In the next month was e a collection of the ſeveral 
F iſhed dy him relative to his great 


papers that had been pub 1 rela 

Work. Oct. 18, the company of Goldſmiths/ voted 251. 

n year for ſeven years, towards defraying the expences of 

—_ _ . tranſcribing letters, negotiations, and other materials of the 

Mee nature: and, in the December following, the compa- 

nmies of Grocers and Vintners ſubſcribed 251. a year each, to 

the ſame purpoſe. Propoſals for printing the Hiſtory were 

circulated in 1746, and the firſt volume of it was completed 

in December 1947; when the credit of u work which had 

been uſhered into the world with ſo much preparation and 

expeQation, and which had been ſupported by ſuch ample 

fabſcriptions, was almoſt wholly overturned by a remarkable 

a of literary indifcretion. Mr. Carte, having taken occa- 

fon to ſpeak of the unction of our kings, and of the great 

effects annexed to it, introduced, in a note, a ſtory of one 

Chriſtopher Lovel, a native of Wells in Somerſetſhire, who 

is repreſented as having been healed of the evil, at Avignon, 

in 1716, by application to the Pretender. The indiſeretion 

he had been guilty of was hurtful to his intereſt. The cor- 

| poration of n unanimouſly "reſolved, in April 1748, 

to withdraw their ſubſerĩption; and the hiſtory fell into very 

| apr ag It is to the honour. of Mr. Carte's forti- 
tude, that he was 


= not diſcouraged-from proſecuting — on 
dertaking ; and perhaps he might receive private aid an 
ſupport, though Dublic 1 was withdrawn. What- | 
ever may have been the caſe in that reſpect, his ſecond vo- | 
lume, containing an account of all public tranſactions from 1 
the acceſſion of Henry III. in 1216, to the death of Hen 0 
VII. in 1509, appeared in 1750. The third volume, whic ; 
extended to the marriage of the Elector Palatine with the « 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I. in 1 155 was pub- 6 
ifhed in 1752. The fourth volume, which Mr. Carte did a 
not live to complete, appeared in 1755. It was intended to 40 
| have been carried on to the Reſtoration, but concludes with 6 
| the year 1654. It was his deſign to have brought the nar- 85 
ration down to the Revolution, for which purpoſe he had Go 
been at uncommon pains to collect materials, wherever + P] 
they could be found. e ee eee peculiar lat 
opinions and prejudices, his general hiſtory is undoubtedly 10 
à work of great merit in point of information. It is written * 
with eminent exactneſs and dili and with a perſed 1 


knowledge of original authors. Mr. Carte died at Caldecot-, 
 bouſe, near Abingdon, in Berkſhire, April 2, 1754. . 
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« dert Southyell, during his Embaſſy 
« there, to the Duke of . Ormonde z 


1780. 3. A full Anſwer to the 
Letter from; a Byſtander, a: pam- 
phlet, 8 vo. 1 "00 
« clear Vindication of the full An- 
e ſwer to a Letter from a Byſtander. 
Ditto, 1743. The letter from a by- 
ſtander was written by the late Corbyn 
Morris, Eſq; | 
« Rolies Gafeons, Normans, & Fran- 
&© cois- conſerves dans les Archives de la 
© Tour de Londres; tire d'apres celui 
« du Garde deſdites Archives: & con- 


« tenant la Precis & le Sommaire de 


© tous les Titres qui $'y trou vent con- 
&« cernant la Guienne, la Normandie, 
“ & les autres Provinces de la France, 
« ſujettes autres fois aux Rois d' An- 
« gleterre, c. In two vol. folio, . 
with tuo moſt exact and correct indexes 


of places and perſons. Paris, 1743. 
This valuable collection, being calcu- 
| lated for the uſe of the French, is in- 


troduced with a preface in that lan- 


guage. 6.“ A Preface to a Tranſla- 
« tion, by Mrs. Thompſon, of the 
** Hiſtory of the memorable and ex- 
© traordinary Calamities of Ma 


re * — V » 4 


4 


- 


OP 


1742. 4. A full and 


5. Catalogue des 


* 
—— 


CARTE. 


by the Chevalier Michael Bauiler.”” 


vo. London, 1736. 7. Advice of 
4 A Mother to her Son and Daughter, 
6“ tranſlated from the French of rhe 


. Marchioneſs de Lambert.” This 
vol- hath gone through ſeveral editions. 8. 


4 Farther Reaſons, addreſſed to Par- 
by liament, or rendering more effectual 
% an Ack of Queen Anne, relating to 
es the e Authors the Right of 
„ Copies, for the Encouragement of 
44 1 by R. = Mrs Carte 
wrote,, & 48. of which 
fs in Mr. Nichols; ( M Econ 


at the Manfion-hquſe, and that tie 12 
get companies of the-city of London, 
hould each of them ſubſcribe 2000 l. 


for that purpoſe. A tranſlation of Mr. 


Carte's «© General Hiſtory of England“ 

into French, was undertaken by ſeveral 

ee, in conjunction, but was ne- 
er 


compleated. H parts of the , 


tranſlation are in Pr. Ducarel's poſſeſ- 
ſion. Mr. Carte left behind him, in 


MS. © A Vindication of Charles I. 


cc with regard to the Iriſh Maſſacre.” 
In 1758, was publiſhed a book, partly 

the ſame ſubject, intituled, The 
<<. Caſe of the Royal Martyr confider- 
cc ed with Candour,” in two vol. vo. 
the author of which acknowledges his 
obligations to Mr. Carte. It was 
written by the Rev. j. Raven, . A. 
a clergyman and a ſchoolmaſter, at 
Taunton, in Somerſetſhire. The fame 
gentleman was theauthor of A Me- 


„ thod of Study, or a uſeſul Library, 


printed in 2738, in Sve. a work of no 


the diſtinguiſhed merit; and of two pam- 


plilets, called ( Remarks on the free 
« and candid Diſquifitions,” which 
appeared in 27 50 and 375k. 


ols's poſſeſſion) recom- 
mending a public library. to be formed 
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. conſideration of 300l. Mr. Macpherſon had the uſe of 
them; who from theſe and other materials, compiled his 
Hiſtory and State Papers. Mr. Carte was a man of a ſtrong 
conſtitution, and indefatigable application. When the ſtu- 
dies of the day were over, he would eat heartily; and in 
converſation was chearful and entertaining (o). 


(v) Mr. Carte had two brothers, 


Samuel and John. Samuel Carte was : 


admitted. a ſcholar of Trinity-hall, 


Cambridge, on May 5, 1704, and 


| proceeded LL. B. He was afterwards 
a member of Symond's-inn, and prac- 
tiſed as a ſolicitor in Chancery, in 
which profeſſion he became eminent. 
He was alſo a learned antiquary. Moſt 
of his manufcripts and papers relative 
to antiquities, | are ſuppoſed to have 
been ſold by his widow to the late Sir 
Thomas Cave, Bart. He aſſiſted Dr. 
Wee ſchoolmaſter of Coventry, in 
his account of the benefactions and 
charities belonging to that city; and 
was the editor, though without his 
name, of Brewſter's ©© Colle&anea Ec- 
& clefiaſtica,” to which he added many 
learned notes. Mr. Samuel Carte was 


Life byBail- CARTES (Renex” DES), 


alive in 15605 but died not long after. 


Several manuſcript letters of his, rela- 
tive to ſubjects of antiquity, are in 


Dr. Ducarel's poſſeſſion. 


. Mr. John Carte was entered at Tri- 


nity-ha I, Cambridge, Jan. 9, 1707, 


where he was admitted to the degree of 
LL. B. Having taken holy orders, he 
became firſt vicar of Tachbroke, in 
the county of Watwick, and was after- 
wards promoted, by the dean and chap- 


ter of Weſtminſter, to the vicarage of 


Hinekley, in Leiceſterſhire, with the 
rectory of Stoke annexed. He held alſo 


the neighbouring rectory of Stanton; 
and reſided at Hinckley, from 1720, 
till his death, which happened Dec. 17, 
1735. A more TT: account of 
him may be ſeen in Mr. Nichols's 


„ Hiſtory of Hinckley." 


an eminent philoſopher and 


— mathematician, was deſcended from an ancient and noble 


uy of Touraine in France, and younger ſon of Joachin 
des Cartes, counſellor in the parliament of Rennes, by Jane 
Brochard, daughter of the lieutenant-general of Poictiers. 


Bayle. 


He was born at La Haye in Touraine, March 31, 1596. 


His father uſed to call him, when a child, the philoſopher, 
on account of his curioſity to know the reaſons of things. 


In 1604, he was ſent to the Jeſuits college at la Fleche, 


where he made great progreſs in the Latin and Greet 
tongues ; and to bore he diſcovered, when very young, 2 


particular affection. 


e fables of the ancients 


orded him 


alſo a particular pleaſure, by the agreeable turns of fancy in 


bid. - their texture. As a reward for his exact diſcharge of his 


duty, he was diſpenſed with attending ſo cloſely to the lec- 
tures as his companions ; and this liberty he made uſe of, to 
read over all the rare and valuable books he could procure. 


He left the college Aug. 1612, his father deſigning him for the 


army; but being as yet too young and weak to bear the fa- 
of war, he was ſent to Paris the ſpring following. 


Though he did not launch into extravagance, or plunge into 


debauchery, yet, as he had no governor, he ſometimes 


gamed 


? 
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_ and Welt Frieſland, in his paſſage to which laſt place he 


CARTEL 


gamed very high, but had very great ſucceſs. At Paris he 
renewed his acquaintance with many, whom he had known 
at college, and who induced him to retire from the world to 
purſue his ſtudies without interruption ; which he did for two 
years: but in May 1616, at the repeated ſolicitation of his 
friends, he- ſet out for Holland, and entered himſelf a volun- 
teer under the prince of Orange. He turned ſoldier, ac- | 
cording 'to Baillet,, that he me have a better opportunity Life, p. 22. 
tions of men, and to fortify in 5vo. 

himſelf againſt all the accidents of life. That he might 
not be uneaſy under the power of any ſuperior, he refuſed 
al command and all engagements, 


to obſerve" che different diſp 


upon his firſt 'entrance 


ndon 


and ſupported himſelf at his own charge: but, merely for 


form, and to keep up the cuſtom, he once received his pay, 


and preſerved that piece of money all his life, as a teſtimony 


of his having ſerved in the army. 


_ Whilſt he lay in garriſon at Breda, during the truce be- 


tween'the Spaniards and Dutch, an unknown perſon cauſed 
a problem in mathematics in the Dutch language, to be fixed 


up in the ftreets: when Des Cartes ſeeing a concourſe of 


people ſtop to read it, deſired" one who ſtood near him to 


explain it to him in Latin or French. The man promiſed 


to ſatisfy him, upon condition that he would engage to ſolve 
the problem; and Des Cartes agreed to the condition with 
ſuch an air, that the man, though he little expected ſuch a 


thing from a young cadet in the army, gave him his addreſs, 


and deſired him to bring him the ſolution. Des Cartes re- 
turned to his lodging, and next day viſited Beekman, prin- 


cCipal of the college of Dort, who was the perſon that had 
tranſlated the problem to him. Beekman ſeemed ſurpriſed 
at his having ſolved it in ſuch a ſhort time; but his wonder 


was much inereaſed to find, upon talking to the young gen- 
tleman, that his knowledge was much ſuperior to his own in 
thoſe ſciences, wherein he had employed his whole time for 


ſeveral years. Des Cartes, during his ſtay at Breda, wrote Baillet - | 


in Latin a treatiſe of muſic, and laid the foundation of ſe- 
veral of his works. In October 1619, he entered. himſelf a 
made the campaign in une under the count de Buc- 
quoy ; but the loſs of his gener 

that year, determined him to quit the army. Soon after he 


began his travels into the North, and viſited Sileſia, the ut- 


moſt parts of Poland, Pomerania, the coaſts of the Baltic, 
the marquiſate of Brandenburgh, Holftein, Eaft Friefland,' 


» 


M 2 was 


* \ 


4 who was killed at a fiege 


volunteer in the army of the duke of Bavaria. In 1621, he 


him to be a merchant, who had a large ſum of. money about 
him; and perceiving him. to be a foreigner who, bad little ac- 


W 


+ FARFES 


N in the country, and a man of a mild 


ey reſolved to kill him, and throw his 


They diſcourſed of their Selig nee de not know- 
ing chat be underitood any la 

which he ſpoke to his valet de chambre. Dex. 
up of a ſudden; and drawing his ſword, ſpoke 


nguage except French, in 


their own language, in ſuch à tone as fin 


chanics, he thought it neceſſary to diſcover ſome means of 


ſecuring the human body from diſeaſe and debility, This 
led him to ſtudy anatomy, in which he employed all the 
winter at Amſterdam ; and to the ſtudy of anatomy he joined 
that of chemiſtry. He took a ſhort tour about this time to 
cerning the declinations of the magnet. In the ſpring of 
1633, he removed to Deventer, where he completed ſeveral 

— — leſt unfiniſhed the year before, and reſumed his ſtu- 
dies in aſtronomy. In the ſummer he put the laſt hand to 
his © Treatiſe of the World.” The next year he came back 


—— 
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to Amſterdam, and ſoon after tobt a journey into Denmark, 
and the lower parts of Germany! In autumn 1635 he went 
to Lewuarden in Friefland; where he remained-till 1637, and 
wrote his * Treatiſe of Mechanics.” In 1637. 1 pub- 
liſhed his four treatiſes concerning method, dioptrics, me- 


teors, and geometry. About this time he received an invi- 


tation to ſettle in England from Sir Charles Cavendiſh, bro- 


ther to the earl of Newcaſtle; with which he did not appear 


| backward to comply, eſpecially upon being aſſured that that 


king was a Catholie in his heart: but the civil wars break - Baillet. 


ing out in England, prevented this journey. At the end of 
1631, Lewis XIII. of France invited him to his court, upon 


| mY honourable conditions ; but he could not be prevaited 


with to quit his retirement: this year he publiſhed his medi- 
tations concerning the exiſtence of God, and the immorta- 
lity of the foul. In 1645, he applied with freſh vigour to 
anatomy, but Was a little diverted from his ſtudy, by the 
queſtion concerning the quadrature of the circle/at that time 
agitated, During the winter of that year, he compoſed a 
ſmall tract againft- Gaſſendus's Inſtances, and another of 
the nature of the paſſions. About this time he carried on 
an epiftolary correſpondance with the princeſs Elizabeth, 
daughter of Frederick V. elector palatine, and king of Bo- 
hemia, who had been his ſcholar in Holland. A diſpute 
ariſing between Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, and M. Cha- 
nut the reſident of France, concerning this queſtion; When 
a man carries love or hatred to excefs, which of theſe two 
irregularities is the worſt ? the reſident ſent the queſtion to 
Des Cartes, who upon that occaſion drew up the differtation 
upon love, publiſhed in the firſt volume of his letters, which 


proved highly ſatisfactory to the queen. In June 1647, he mid. 


took a journey to France, where the king ſettled on him a 
penſion” of 3000 livres; and returned to Holland about the 
end of September. In November he received a letter from 
M. Chanut, defiring, in queen Chriſtina's name, his opinion 
of the ſovereign good; which he accordingly ſent her, with 
ſome letters upon the ſame ſubject formerly written to the 
princeſs Elizabeth, and bis treatiſe of the paſſions. The 
queen was ſo highty pleaſed with them, that ſhe wrote 
a letter of thanks: wi h ber own hand, and invited him to 
come to Sweden. He arrived at Stockholm, in Oct. 1648. 
Her majeſty engaged him to attend her every morning at 
five Oc E, to inflirud her in his philoſophy ; and deſired 
him to feviſe and digeſt all his unpubliſhed writings, and to 
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| Bailtet 


purpoſed likewiſe to fix him in Sweden, by allowing him a 
revenue of 3000 crowns a year, with an eſtate which ſhould 
deſcend to his heirs and affigns for ever, and to eſtabliſh an 


academy, of which he was to be director: but theſe deſigns 
were broke off by his death, which happened Feb, 11, 1650, 


aged 54. His body was interred at Stockholm; and 17 


years after removed to Paris, where a magnificent monu- 


ment was erected to him in the church of Genevieve du 


= 


Mont. )) SC eds op a 
Dr. Barrow in his “ Opuſcula” tells us, that Des Cartes 
was undoubtedly a'very ingenious man, and a real philoſo- 


pher, and one who ſeems to have brought thoſe affiſtances'to 
that part of philoſophy, relating to matter and motion, which 


perhaps no other had done: that is, a great ſkill in mathe- 


matics; a mind habituated, both by nature and cuſtom, to 
profound meditation; a judgement exempt from all preju- 


dices and popular errors, and furniſhed with a conſiderable 
number of certain and ſelect experiments; a great deal of 


leiſure; an entire diſengagement, by his own choice, from 
the reading of uſeleſs books, and the avocations of life; 


with an incomparable acuteneſs of wit, and an excellent 
talent of thinking clearly and diſtinctly, and of ng 


his thoughts with the utmoſt perſpicuity. Dr. Edmun 


Halley, in a paper concerning optics, communicated to Mr. 
Wotton, and publiſhed by the latter in his “ Reflections 
< upon ancient and modern Learning,” writes as follows ; 
<< As to dioptrics, though ſome of the ancients mention re- 
fraction, as a natural effect of tranſparent media; yet 
Des Cartes was the firſt, who in this age has diſcovered 
the laws of refraction, and brought dioptrics to a ſcience.” 
Mr. John Keil, in the introduction to his Examination of 
« Dr. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, tells us, that Des 


Cartes was ſo far from applying geometry and obſervations 


to natural philoſophy, that his whole ſyſtem is but one con- 


tinued blunder upon the account of his negligence in that 
point; which he could eaſily prove, by ſhewing that his 


theory of the vortices, upon which his ſyſtem is grounded, 
is abſolutely falſe; and that Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, 
that the periodical times of all bodies, which ſwim in vor- 
tices, muſt be directly as the ſquares of their diſtances from 
the center of them : but it is evident from obſervations, that 
the planets, in turning round the ſun, obſerye quite another 
law from this ; for the ſquares of their periodical. times are 
always as the cubes of their diſtances, and therefore ſince 
they do not obſerve. that law, which of neceſſity (hey mph. 
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it they ſwim in a vortex, it is a demonſtration, that there 
are no vortices,” in which the planets are carried round the 


ſun. “Nature, ſays Voltaire, had favoured Des Cartes Letters con- 
cerning the 


« with a Bing and ſtrong imagination, whence he be- 
came a,very ſingular perſon, both in private life, and in 


Engliſh na- 


tion. 


« his manner of reaſoning. This imagination could not 
“ conceal itſelf, even in his e ee works, which are 
i 


every where adorned with very 


e he wrote a piece of poetry for the entertainment of Chriſ- 


ining, ingenious meta - 


„ phors. Nature had almoſt made him a poet; and indeed 


tina queen of Sweden, which however was ſuppreſſed in 
„ honour of his memory. He extended the limits of geo- 


© metry as far beyond the place where he found them, as Sir 


e Iſaac Newton did after him; and firſt taught the method 


of expreſſing curves by equations. He applied this geo- 


« metrical and inventive genius to dioptrics, which when 


treated by him became a new art; and if he was miſtaken ' 
in ſome things, the reaſon is, that a man who. diſcovers a a 
new tract of land, cannot at once know all the properties 


of the ſoil. Thoſe who come after him, and make theſe 
“ lands fruitful, are at leaſt obliged to him for the diſco- 
very.“ Voltaire acknowledges, that there are innumer- 


able errors in the reſt of Des Cartes works; but adds, that 


geometry was a guide which he himſelf had in ſome mea - 


ſure formed, and which would have ſafely conducted him 


through the ſeveral paths of natural philoſophy : neverthe- 
leſs, he at laſt abandoned this guide, and gave entirely into 
the humour of framing hypotheſes; and then philoſophy was 
no more than an ingenious romance, fit only to amuſe the 
ignorant. He puſhed his metaphyſical errors ſo far, as 


d to declare that two and two make four for no other rea- 


ſon but becauſe God would have it fo. However, it 
„ will not be making him too great a compliment, if we 
* affirm, that he was valuable even in his miſtakes. He de- 


<« ceived himſelf, but then it was at leaſt in a methodical 


« way. He deſtroyed all the abſurd chimæras, with which 
<«< vyouth had been infatuated for 2000 years. He taught his 
<« contemporaries how tb reaſon, and enabled them to em- 


to have borrowed his improvements in algebra and . geome- 
50 from Mr. Thomas. Harriot's Artis Analyticæ Praxis. 

e was never married, but had one natural daughter, who 
died when ſhe was but five years old, . © 


Biog. Brit 


„ ploy his own weapons againſt himſelf. If Des Cartes did See Wallis's 
not pay in good money, he however did great ſervice in fuse, 
*I 3 down that of a baſe alloy.” Des Cartes is ſaid fei. 
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CARTWRIGHT (Wu IAN), was born at North- 


way, near "ewkſbury in Glouceſterſhire, in 1611. From 


the free - ſchbol of Gene, he was removed to Weſt- 
minſter-ſchool, being choſen a king's ſcholar. In 1628, he 
Was elected a ſtudent of riſt⸗ church in Oxford. | He took 
| the degree of M. A. in x635. Afterwards he went into 


holy orders, and became a celebrated preacher in they uni- 


verſity, In 1642, biſhop Duppa appointed him to bd fuc- 
. in the church Saliſbury and in 164.3, he was 


choſen junior proctor of the univer wy; He was alſo meta- 
| e 


phyſical reader to the univerſity. 
33+ Ben Jonſon ſaid of him, << My ſon Cartyright writes 


& all like a man,” There are extant of this author's four 


plays, beſides other poems, which were printed together nd 


16851, accompanied by above 50. copies of comr 


Priace's 


 Worthies of Cookinton in the 


De ron. 
Biog · Brit. 


and died, Ego 


preferred to the archdeac 
ee on ſome eee, 3 4 
The reſf of Wy ſpent at e - 
| 73s in 1688, He publiſhed “ Palzlogia. 
* Che a Chronological Account of ancient Time, in 
| 6 OS "i 1. Didactical, 2. 3 Canonical, 
n 1677. 


verſes. Wood walls. us, Cartwright wrote alla, 1. 4s Do | 


« mata Græca & Latina,” 2. 4 An Offering of Mercy 
* iſſuing out of the Womb. of Cruelty : a 


« On the ſign DESI. in the Month of November, in re- 
4 lation to the 


8 « by Mr. Heary Lawes.” 0 
CARY (Rovzrt), 2 3 chro 


virtue of mandatory letters 


Devonſhire; but not js after drawn over by the Preſby- 
eee ee e 
ee e eee. 

appointed th meet at 
eg 


Nevertheleſs, upo 


n 


. 
* 


* nat, 


died in 2643, aged 


Sermon, 


+. 13 at Chriſt- church in Oxford, on Ads ii. 23. 


own and Royal Family: a Poem.” 4. 
“ Poems and Verſes, . Au. ou ſeveral WO OY wt. 


10] Fe, le 
bounty of Devon, about 1616. He took 
his degrees in arts at Oxford and was creat LL. P. by 
from the chancellor, William | 
| % After bis re- 
turn from his travels, he was. preſented by the aforefaid no- 
bleman to the rectory of Portlemouth, near Kingſbridge in 


„and choſen moderator of that 
'of the county of Devon, pov | 


toration- of Charles V. be was. one of the firſt th: — 
congratulated that prince upon his return, and ſoon after was 
of Exeter; but in 1664, he 
by his inſirmities or impru- 


en i r 


— — hy 


tt 


CARY. 


— with the creed. In his carriage and behaviour, he 
was as much a gentleman, as he was in his birth andextrac- 
tion; free and generous, courtepus and — 2 and very 
critical in all the arts of en enen 


ca (Lvcivs), eldeſt ſon of Henry the firſt lord viſ- 
count Falkland, was born, as is a at Burford in Ox- 
fordſhire aboat- 1610. He received his academical 
at Trinity college in Dublin, and St. John's college in Cam- 


maſter of an ample fortune, which deſcended to him by the 
gift of a grandfather, without paſſing trough his father and 
mother, who were then alive. 8 after that, and be- 


of our church that are appointed to be tend aftne thodilleas; 


bridge. Befofe he came to be 20 years of age, he was 


Prince. 
'Biog- Brit. 


Wood. 
Athen. Ox. 
vol. I. col, 
86. 


fore be was of age, he went into the Countries, with 
a reſolution of procuring a = ccuniand; but was diverted 
from it by the complete inactivity of that fammer. On his 


return to England, he entered upon a very ftrict courſe of 
ſtudy, We are infotmed by lord Clarendon, that his houſe 


being within a little more than 10 miles of Oxford, he con- 
tracted familiatity and friend{hip with the moſt polite and 
accurate men of that univerſity, who eee ſuch an im- 
menſeneſs of wit, and ſuch a 3 3 in him, 


ſo infinite a fancy, bound in by 2 ſuch 2 
vaſt know¾ledge, that he was not 5 in ere 2 
ſuch an exceſſive humility, as if he had known nothi 5 


ſituated in a purer air; fo that his houſe was a univerſity in 
a leſs volume, whither they came, not fo much for repoſe, 


tions which lazineſs and conſent made current in vulgar con- 


all the Greek and Latin fathers, and was indefatigable- in 
looking over all books, which with great expence he cauſed 
to be tranſmitted to him from all parts. About the time of 
his father's death, in 2633. be was made one of the gentle- 
men of the privy-chamber- to Charles I. In 16439, be was 


volunteer with the earl of Effex. He was choſen, in 1640, 
a member of the Houſe of Commons for Newport in the 
Ile of Wight, in the parliament Which 
fer Apel 2 Þ woe , eee Ig, ee 
naged with all imagi gravity and „be contracted 
ſuch a reverence for eee that he 


they frequently reforted, and dwelt with him, as in 9 — 


verfation. Before he was 23 years of age, 3 


it really 


. N | i 10 


as ſtudy; and to examine and refute thoſe groſſer propoſi- 


in the expedition againſt the Scots, and went a2 


at Weſtmin 
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CV c | 
do the kingdom, or that the kingdom could be tolerably hap- 
py in the intermiſſion of them. From the unhappy and un- 
ſeaſonable diſſolution of that parliament, he probably har- 
doured ſome jealouſy and prejudice to the court, towards 
Which he was not before immoderately inclined. He was 
choſen again for the ſame place in the parliament, which 
began the 3d of November following; and in the beginnin 
of it declared himſelf very ſharply and ſeverely againſt thoſe 
exorbitances of the court, which had been moſt grievous to 
the ſtate. He was ſo rigid an obſerver of eſtabliſned laws 
and rules, that he could not endure a breach or deviation 
tram them; and thought no miſchief ſo intolerable, as the 
preſumption of miniſters of ſtate to break poſitive rules for 
reaſons of ſtate, or judges to trangreſs known laws upon the 
title of conveniency or neceſſity. This made him fo ſevere 
againſt the earl of Strafford and the lord Finch, contrary 
to his natural gentleneſs and temper. With reſpect to both 
thoſe lords, he was miſled by the authority of thoſe who, 
he believed, underſtood the laws perfectly, of which him- 
fel was utterly ignorant. He had contracted a prejudice 
againſt archbiſhop Laud, and ſome others of the biſhops ; 
which biaſſed his judgement ſo far, as to make him concur in 
the firſt bill to take away the votes of biſhops in the Houſe 
of Lords. This gave occaſion to ſome to believe, that he 
was no friend to the church, and the eſtabliſned government 
of it: it alſo. cauſed. many in the Houſe of Commons to 
imagine and hope, that he might be brought to a further 
compliance with their deſigns. Indeed, the great opinion he 
had of the uprightneſs and integrity of thoſe perſons who 
appeared moſt active againſt the court, kept him longer from 
fuſpecting any deſign againſt the peace of the kingdom; 
and though he differed from them commonly in concluſions, 
he believed long their purpoſes were honeſt. When better 
informed what was law, and diſcerning in them a deſire to 
controul that law by a vote of one or both houſes, no man 
more oppoſed thoſe attempts, and gave the adverſe party 
more trouble, by reaſon and argumentation. About ſix 
months after paſſing the above-mentioned bill for taking 
away the biſhops votes, wnen the ſame argument came again 
into debate, he changed his opinion, and gave the houſe all 
the oppoſition he could; inſomuch, that he was by degrees 
looked upon as an advocate for the court; to which he con- 
tributed ſo little, that he declined-thoſe. addreſſes, and even 
_ thoſe invitations which he was obliged almoſt by civility to 
entertain, He was ſo jealous of the leaſt imagination of his 


* 
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inclining to preferment, that he affected even a moroſeneſs 
to the court and to the courtiers, and leſt nothing undone 


which might prevent and divert the king's or queen's favour 


towards him, but the deſerving it, When the king ſent for 


him once or twice to ſpeak to him, and to give him thanks 


for his excellent comportment in thoſe councils which his 
majeſty termed 2 him ſervice, his anſwers were more 
negligent, and leſs ſatisfactory, than might be expected; as 
if he cared only that his actions ſhould be juſt, not that they 


ſhould be acceptable: and he took more pains, and more 


forced his nature to actions unagreeable and unpleaſant to 
it, that he might not be thought to incline to the court, than 
moſt men have done to procure an office there: not that he 
was in truth averſe from receiving public employment, for 


he had a great devotion to the king's perſon, and had before 


uſed ſome ſmall endeavour to be recommended to him for a 
foreign negociation, and had once a deſire to be ſent am- 
baſlador into France; but he abhorred an imagination or 
doubt ſhould fink into the thoughts of any man, that in the 


diſcharge of his truſt, and duty in parliament he had any 


biaſs to the court, or that the king himſelf ſhould apprehend 


that he looked for a reward for being honeſt. For this rea- 


ſon, when he heard it firſt whiſpered, that the king had a 


purpoſe to make him a privy- counſellor, for which there was 


in the beginning no other ground but becauſe he was 
known to be well qualified, he reſolved to decline it, and at 
laſt ſuffered himſelf to be only over-ruled by the advice and 
perſuaſion of his friends to ſubmit to it. Afterwards when 
he found that the king intended to make him ſecretary of 
ſtate, he was poſitive to refuſe it, declaring to his friends 
that he was moſt unfit for it, and that he muſt either do that 
which would be great diſquiet to his own nature, or leave 
that undone which was moſt neceflary to be done by one 
that was honoured with that place; for the moſt Jul and 


honeſt men did, every day, that which he could not give | 


himſelf, leave to do. He was ſo exact and ſtrict an obſer- 
ver of juſtice and truth, that he believed thoſe neceſſary con- 


deſceniions and applications to the weakneſs of other men, 


and thoſe arts and infinuations which are neceſſary for diſ- 
coveries, and prevention of ill, would be in him a declen- 
ſion from his own rules of life, though he acknowledged 
them fit, and abſolutely neceſſary to be practiſed in thoſe em- 


ployments. However he was at laſt prevailed upon to ſubmit 


to the king's command, and became his ſecretary: but, two 
Wine he could never bring himſelf to, whilſt he continued 
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ich was to his death) for which he tus 


| moines de repromhedy as for onions in a oſt be. 


deſſary part of His place. Abe one, emp! ois of ſpies, or 
giving any countenance or entertainment to them; not 


mch emiflaries, as wich danger would venture to view the 
enemy's camp, and bring intelligence of their number, or 


quartering, or any particulars that ſich an obſervation can 
na; but thoſe Who, I communication of guilt, 
9 — of manners, wind themſetves into ſth truſts 


aid ſecrets, as enable them t6 make diſeoverfes. The other, 


the liberty of opening letters, upon a fifpicion that they 

might contain matter of dangerous confequenee, For the 

— he would Gy fuch inſtruments muſt be void of all in- 
nuith and common honeſty, before they could be of uſe, 


and afterwards they could Never be fit to be credited: and 


that no ſingle preſervation could de worth fo general a wound, 

and corruption of human fociety, as the eheriſhing ſuch per- 
fohs would carry with it. The laſt he thought boch a Vio- 
lation of the law of nature, that no fend 1 nm by. office 
could juſtify bim in the treſpaſs; and though he Was con- 
vitieed by the neceſſity and iniquity of the Tow that thoſe 
advantages of information were not to be declined, and 
wert —— be found means to put it off 
from himſelf, whitit ne confeſſed, hag gorges excuſe e Fr. 


would his majeſty. make a trial of his fortune 


by the Sortes Virgikane, an uſual kind of divination in ages 


5 made by A Vi The kin 5 5 
dez tc — r 
- ee imprecation apai Lend, iv, 61 which 
in thus tranſlated by Dryden. 157 
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a 95 Oppreſs'd 1 with numbers in th if 
lis men diſcourag'd, and himſelf expell'd; 
« Let him for ſuecour ſue from place to . 8 

« Tort from his ſubjects and his ſon's embrace, & 


Kg Charles ſeeming concerned at this accident, the 
Er Falklands who obſerved it, would mente ery A —— | 
fortune in the fame manner; Hopi 199 Bon "might fl 
ſome paſſages that could have ho re to s cake, and 
thereby divert the king's thoughes from any impreſſion 
other might make 7 7 him: bat the plac: ce lord Find 
ſtutubled upon wa yet more ſuited to his deftiny, chan th 

ier had been ** the 4 hah being the following expref 

eee 5 „ 


En. xi. 1 32. FORT | 9 | 
ae Pen ns f 
| To fight, with cautions — tempt the fword: K 
f 8 By. warn' d thee, but in vain; for well I knew 
5 V hat perils youthful ardour would purſue ; ie 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far: : 
6 « — as thou wert, in dangers, 2 s 


4 O.cutſteflay of arms, diſaſt rous 
2% Prelude. of oody fields, and fights to come.” 


From the. eginni of the civil war his natural chearful- Clarendon. 
neſs and vivacity ew. clouded, and a kind of fadnets and 
7 e upon him, which he had never been 
ing among thoſe who believed that one hat- 

6 „ OT ns ee Te 
as voy on ong that the other would be com- 
pelled to ſubmit. to 2 from the victor (which 
luppoſition and conc woos generally ſunk into 8 of 

ind preve E man antages 
ig then have brem kad hold $1 be relied wett - 
ciſpoſitions,, © & in luctu bellum inter remedia erat. But. ns. 
reſglutiog of the two houſes, not to admit any 

treaty for peace thoſe indiſſ oſitions, which had before touch- . 
ed him, grew into 2 habit of unchearfulneſs; and 
he, Ne eaſy and affable to all men, be- 
came on a ſudden leſs denied oo fad, pale, and exceed- 
ingly affected with the ſpleen. In his cloaths and habit, 
waich he had minded before always with more neatneſs and 
induſtry. an .expence than is uſual to ſo great a foul, he 
was now. not. only incurious, but too negligent; and in his 
reception. of * and the neceſſary or edle addreſſes to 
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often, a 


a ſhrill. and fad accent, repeat the word Peace, Peace; and 


n. Being 
* diſuaded by his friends to go into the * 


L - 


his place, ſo quick and ſharp, and ſevere; that there wanted 
not ſome men (ſtrangers to his nature and diſpoſition) who 


believed: him proud and imperious. When there was any 
overture or hope of peace, he would be more ere& and vi- 
gorous, and exceedingly ſolicitous to preſs any thing which 
= | thought, might promote it: and ſitting among his friends, 
er a deep ſilence and frequent ſighs, would, with 


would paſſionately profeſs, that the very agony of the war, 


and the view of the calamities and deſolation the kingdom 


did and muſt endure, took his fleep from him, and would 
| hortly break his heart. This made ſome think, or pretend 


to think, that he was ſo much enamoured of peace, that he 


| would have been glad the king ſhould have bought it at any 
price; which was a moſt unreaſonable Inyo et it 
dit 


made ſome impreſſion on him, or at leaſt he uſed it for an 
excuſe of the daringneſs of his ee for at the ſiege of 
Glouceſter, when his friend paſſionately reprehended him 
for expoſing his perſon unneceſſarily” to danger (for. he de- 


' JIighted to viſit the trenches, and neareſt approaches, and to 


diſcover What the enemy did) as being ſo much beſide the 
duty of his place, that it might be underſtood rather to be 
againſt it, he would ſay merrily, That his office could not 
<« take away the privilege of his age; and that a ſecretary 


s in war might be preſent at OI ſecret of danger: 


but withal alledged ſeriouſly, «That it concerned him to be 
„ more active in enterpriſes of hazard, than other men, 
that all might ſee that his impatience for peace proceeded 
not from puſillanimity, or fear to adventure his own per- 
< ſon.” In the morning before the firſt battle of New- 
bury (A), as always upon action, he was very chearful ; 
and putting himſelf into the firſt rank of the lord Byron's 
regiment, advanced upon the enemy, who had lined the 

s on both ſides with muſqueteers ; from whence he 
was ſhot with a muſquet in the lower part of the belly, and 
in the inſtant falling from his horſe, his body was not found 
till the next morning. Thus fell that incomparable young 
man, in the 34th year of his age, having ſo much diſpatched 


the true bulineſs of life, that the eldeſt rarely attain to that 


(a) Whitelock ſays, that in the fight, as having no call to it, and be- 
morning before the battle, he called ing no military officer, he ſ.id, © He 
for a clean ſhirt, and being aſked the “ was weary of the times, and fore- 
reaſon of it, anſwered, & That if he © faw much miſery to his own country, 
<« were lain in battle, they ſhould not. “ and did believe he ſhould be out of 
4 find his body in foul linen.” Being © jt ere night.“ „„ „„ 
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immenſe knowledge, and the youngeſt enter not into the ; 
world with more innen, Hed fs og hd ggpt 
His contemporaries, particularly lord Clarendon, aſſure 
us, he was a man of prodigious parts, both natural and ac- 
quired, of a wit ſo ſharp, and a nature fo ſincere, that no- 
| thing could be more lovely; of great ingenuity and honour, 
| of the moſt exemplary manners, and ſingular good nature, 
| and of the moſt unblemiſnhed integrity; of that inimitable 
ſweetneſs and delight in converſation, of ſo flowing and 
5 obliging a humanity and goodneſs to mankind, and of that 
primitive ſimplicity and integrity of life, as was ſcarce ever 
equalled.” His familiarity and friendſhip, for the moſt part, 
, . was with men of the moſt eminent and ſublime” parts, and 
7 of untouched” reputation in point of integrity. He was a 
t great cheriſher of wit and fancy, and good parts in any 
\ man; and, if he found them clouded with poverty or want, 
f a moſt liberal and bountiful patron towards them, even 
1 above his fortune. ' As he was of a'mioſt incomparable gen- 
.  tleneſs, application, and even ſubmiſſion, to good and wor- 
0 thy, and entire men, ſo he was naturally (which could not 


0 but be more evident in his place of ſecretary of ſtate, which 
e ſubjected him to another converſation and intermixture than 
t his own election would have done) adverſus males injurun- . 
y dus, unpleaſant to bad men; and was ſo ill a diſſembler of 
15 his diſlike and diſinclination to ill men, that it was not poſ- 
e ſible for ſuch not to diſcern it. There was once in the 
n, houſe of commons ſuch a declared acceptation of the good 
d ſervice an eminent member had done to them, and, as 
r- they ſaid, to the whole kingdom, that it was moved, he 
v being preſent, That the ſpeaker might, in the name of 
l; <« the whole houſe, give him thanks; and then, that every 


« member might, as a teſtimony of his particular acknow- 
« ledgment; ſtir or move his hat towards him: the which 
(though not ordered) when very many did, the lord Falk- 
land, who believed the ſervice itſelf not to be of that mo- 
ment, and that an honourable and generous perſon could not 
have ſtooped to it for any recompenſe, inſtead of moving 
his b Drogba both his arms out, and claſped his hands 
together upon the crown of his hat, and held it cloſe down 
to his head, that all men might ſee how odious that flattery 
was to him, and the very approbation of the perſon, though - 
at that time moſt popular. He was conſtant and pertinact- 
ous in whatſoever he reſolved to do, and not to be wearied 
by any pains that were neceſſary to that end. And there- 
fore having once reſolved: not to ſee London, which ere | 


- 


1756 WARD V 
| tongue, he went to his own houſe in the country, and pur- 
ink it with that indefatigable induſtry, that it will not be 
believed in how ſhort a time he was maſter. of it, and accu- 
Ately read all the Greek hiſtorians. He had a courage of 

' the moſt clear and keen temper, and ſo. far. from fear, that 

he. ſeemed. not without ſome appetite. of danger; and there- 


: fore, upon any occaſion. of action, he always engaged his 
DT SEES 
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he thought, by. the forward- 
neſs of the commanders, to be molk like to be fartheſt en- 
gaged; and in all ſuch encounters he had about him an ex- 
traordinary chearfulneſs, without at all affecting the execu- 
tion that uſually attended them; in which he took no de- 
| light, but took pains to prevent it, where it was not by re- 
ſiſtance made neceſſary... At Edge-hill, when the enemy 
was. routed, he was like to have incurred great peril, by in- 
1 to ſave thoſe who had thrown away their arms, 
and againſt whom, it may be, others were more fierce for 
their having thrown them away: ſo that a man might think 
he. came into the field, chindy out of curioſity to ſee the 
face of danger, and charity to prevent the ſhedding of blood. 
Vet in his natural inclinations, he acknowledged he was ad- 
dicted to the profeſſion of a ſoldier. * Many attempts were 
made upon him, by the inſtigation of his mother (who 
Was a lady of another perſuaſion in religion, and of a moſt 
maſculine underſtanding, allayed with the. paſſion and infir- 
mities. of her own ſex) to pervert him in his piety to the 
church of England,. and to reconcile him to that of Rome; 
Which they proſecuted: with the more confidence, becauſe 
he declined no opportunity or occaſion of conference with 
thoſe of that religion, whether prieſts or laics ; diligently 
ſtudied the controverſies, and, as was obſerved: before, ex- 
actly read all, or the choiceſt of the Greek and Latin fathers ; 
and having a memory ſo ſtupendous, that he remembered, on 
5 all occaſions, whatſoever he read. He was ſo great an ene- 
my to that paſſion and uncharitableneſs which he ſaw pro- 
duced by difference of opinion in matters of religion, that 
in all thoſe diſputations with prieſts and others of the Ro- 
man church, he affected to manifeſt all poſſible civility to 
their perſons and eſtimation of their parts: but this charity 
towards them was much leſſened, and any correſpondence 
with them quite declined, when by ſiniſter arts they had 
corrupted his two younger brothers, being both — — 
and ſtolen them from his houſe, and tranſported __— 
non he 


Fond ſeas, and perverted his ſiſters: upon which occa 
„ . ; 125 . 5 wrote 


7 I * | . 
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wrote two large diſcourſes againſt 3 poſitions of © 
that religion, with that ſharpneſs of wit and full weight of | 
reaſon, that the church, =_o lord Clarendon, is deprived of 
great jewels in the concealment of them, and that they are 

not publiſhed to the 1 lg As to his perſon he was little, 
and of no great ſtrength: his hair was blackiſh, and ſome- 
what flaggy; and his eye black and lively. His body was 
buried in the church of Great Tew. His uſual ſaying was, 
« I pity-unlearned gentlemen in a rainy day. 


as, 


 CARYLL (Jon), was probably a native of Suſſex. Nichots's I 
He was of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion, being ſecretary rake] 
to queen Mary, the wife of James II. and one who followed ee - 
the fortunes' of his abdicating maſter ; who rewarded him, ny Po ms + 
firſt with knighthood, and then with the honorary titles of 
earl Caryll and baron Dartford. How long he continued in 

that ſervice is not known: but he was in England in the 
reign of queen Anne, and recommended the ſubje& of the 
“ Rape of the Lock“ to Mr. Pope, who at its publication 
addrefſed it to him. He was alſo the intimate friend of 
Pope's “ Unfortunate Lady.“ He was the author of two 
plays; 1. The Engliſh Princeſs; or the Death of Rich- 
ard the Third, 1667.“ 4to. 2. Sir Salomon, or the 
„ Cautious Coxcomb, 1671.” 4to. And in 1700, he pub- 
liſhed “ The Pſalms of David, tranſlated from the Vulgat, 
12mo. In Tonſon's edition edition of Ovid's Epiſtles, that 
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(e) Biſhop Barlow (Genuine re- 
mains, p. 329.) ſays, ** That when 


« Mr. Chillingworth undertook the 
defence of Dr. Potter's book againſt 
© the jeſuit, he was almoſt continu- 
ally at Tew with my lord Falkland, 


& examining the reaſons of both par- 


« ties, pro and con, and their inva- 
„ lidity or conſequence z where Mr. 


„ Chillingworth had the benefit of my 


“ lord's company and his good library. 
«© The benefit he had by my lord's 
% company and rational diſcourſe was 
« very. great, us Mr, Chillingworth 
5 would modeſtly and truly confeſs. 
«© And ſo way alſo that which he re- 


« ceived/from. his library, which was 


« well furniſhed with choice books, 
« ſuch as Mr. Chillingworth neither 


c had, nor ever heard of many of 
« them, till my lord ſhewed him the 
„books and the paſſages in them, 
«* which were ſignMficant and pertinent 


I Je 
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4 cerning epiſe 


4 to his purpoſe.” Biog. Brit. 


His writings are, 1. Poems.” 2. 
ec Speeches, viz. A ſpeech of uniform- 
'« jty. A ſpeech of evil counſellors, 
« about the king, 1640. A ſpeech 
cc concerning John lord Finch and the 


« judges. A draught of a ſpeech con- 


4 cerning epiſcopacy was found ameng 
6 his papers, and publiſhed at Oxford 
« in 1644. 3- ©* A diſcourſe con- 
* London, 1660. 
4. A diſcourſe of the infallibility of 
< the church of Rome, Oxford, 164 5. 


5. A view of ſome non made ; 


© againſt the diſcourſe of the infalli- 
« bility of the church of Rome, Ox- 
< ford, 1646. 6. A letter to Mr. 
«© F. M. anno 1636, printed at the end 


4 of Mr. Charles Gataker's Anſwer 


© to five captious queſtions, 
<< by a factor for 
Several of his Poems are in Nichols's 
& SekQ Collection.“ 5 


* 
Papacy, & c. 


CASA. 


of 6 « Btiteis to Achilles“ is ſaid to be by Sir Jebn Cat: 
and in Nichols's © Select Collection of Miſellany Poems,” 
vol. II. p. 1. the firſt Eclogue of Virgil is nll: by the 
ſame ingenious poet. He was-living-1n 1917, and at that 
time muſt have been a very old man. See three of his letters 
in the « Additions to Pope, vol. II. p. 114. e 


f CASA (Jonn: on), a moſt polite Italian writer * the 
roth century, was born at Florence, and became in time 
archbiſhop of Benevento. "He was employed in many im- 
portant negotiations by the Popes, and died at Rome in 
_— rs 56, pt, ay by all the learn ; whoſe friend and protector 
be was. He wrote with the utmoſt elegance in both Italian 
and Latin. His * Galateus, ſeu de morum elegantia,” is 
the moſt eſteemed of all his works in proſe: it was publiſhed 
at a oem 1603, cum notis Nat. Chytræi, 8vo. His 
4 ally thoſe of his youth, are very licentious, and 
| firs is (x is fd) xy grower tr him from being a cardinal. - Jurieu and 
ore him have charged him with being the author 
* an infamous piece © de laudibus ſodomiæ, which how- 
ever he denied, nor is it generally believed; but it is cer- 
ain, that he wrote ſome very looſe and profligate poems. 

See che teſtimonies about him, collected "IF On ern in 
his Cepſura Authorum, Kc. T 


CASAS (BaxTroLOMY DE CRY a Weg und the 
illuſtrious biſhop of Chiapa, was born at Seville, in 14743 
and, at 190, attended his father, who went with Chriſtopher 

Columbus to the Indies in 1493- Upon his return, he be- 
came an eccleſiaſtic, and a curate in the iſle of Cuba; but 
QAuitted his cure and his country, in order to devote himſelf 
to the ſervice of the Indians, who were then enſlaved to the 
moſt ridiculous ſuperſtitions, as well as the moſt barbarous 
tyranny. The Spaniſh governors had long ſince made Chriſ- 
tianity deteſted by their unheard- of cruelties : the Indians 
eee ee at the 2 name of Chriſtian. This humane and 
pious miſſionary reſolved to croſs the ſeas, and to lay their 
cries and their miſeries at the feet of Charles V. The affair 
was diſcuſſed in council; and the repreſentations of Caſas 

Jo ſenſibly affected the emperor, that he made ordinances, as 
ſevere to the perſecutors, as favourable to the perſecuted. 
But theſe ordinances were never executed: the Spaniſh go- 
| ws a e rather tyrants, continued to plunder and mur- 


der; and the had a doctor, one Sepulveda, who undertook 


even to ju ity theſe outrages by hüten wid divine kalt 32 
= DJ 


Wt Th 43CEA7S "AS; - 
1 the examples of the Iſraelites, who conqueted the people 
= Canaan, This horrible book was printed at Rome, but 


proſcribed in Spain; and Caſas, now become biſhop of Chi- 


apa, 'refuted this apology for tyranny and murder. This 
endl; Antolted, 4 The Deſtrüchon of the Indians, and 
_ tranſlated into very many languages, is full of details. which 
ſhock humanity. Soto, the emperor's confeſſor, was ap- 
pointed arbiter of the difference between Caſas, a biſhop 
worthy of the firſt” ages of the church, and Sepulveda, a 
doctor and advocate for principles which would not have been 
adopted by an heathen : and the reſult of all this was laid 
before Charles V. who, however, had too many affairs upon 
his hands, to pay a due attention to it ; and governors 


continued to tyrannize as uſual. Caſas employed above 50 


ears in America, labouring with inceſſant zeal, that the 
Indians might be treated with mildneſs, equity, and huma- 
nity : but, inſtead of availing any thing, he drew upon him- 
ſelf endlefs perſecutions from the Spaniards; and, though he 
eſcaped with his life, might properly enough be called a mar- 
tyr to the liberty of the Indians. After refuſing ſeveral 
biſhoprics in America, he was conſtrained to accept that of 
Chiapa in 1544. He reſided there till 1551, when the in- 
firm ſtate of his health obliged him to return to his native 
country; and he died at Madrid in 1566, aged 92. © 


Beſides his Deſtruction of the Indians, and other 


pieces on the ſame ſùbject, there is a very curious Latin 
work of his, upon this queſtion : «< Whether kings or 


« princes can in' conſcience, by any right, or by virtue of 
princes: | 7 Oy T6 y 


any title, : alienate citizens and ſubjects from their natural 
e allegiance, and ſubject them to a new and foreign juriſ- 
« diction?” All his writings ſhew a ſolid judgment, pro- 
found learning, true piety, and an excellent heart. ES 


- 


CASAUBON (Isaac), a learned critic, was born at 
Geneva, February 18, 1559. The firſt part of his educa- 
of age Biog. Brits 


tion he received. from his father, and at nine years 
could ſpeak” and write Latin readily and Sr but his 
father's engagements obliging him to be almoſt 1 
ſent from home for three Years, he entirely forgot 

he had Jearned, of him. If 1578,. he was ſent to proſecute 
his ſtudies at 


be was but 23. ae f e d e e Die- 
genes Laertius, and dedicated them to his father, who com- 


that 


es at Geneva, and quickly recovered the time he 
had loſt. He learned Greek of Francis Portus the Cretan, 
and was choſen profeſſor in Portus's room in 1582, Chen 


- 


„„ %% 
mended him, but told him at the ſame time, “ He ſhould 
like better one note of his upon the holy Scriptures, than 
<« all the pains he could beſtow upon profane authors.“ In 
1584, he printed his Lectures upon 'Theocritus,”” which 
he dedicated to Henry Stephens, the celebrated printer, 
whoſe daughter he married April 28, :1586. In 1587, his 
Commentary on Strabo was publiſhed at Geneva: his 
edition of the New Teſtament”? alſo appeared this year; 
and in 1588 were printed his © Notes upon Dionyſius Hali- 
« carnaflenſis.” In 1589, he publiſhed his Notes on Po- 
c lyznus's Stratagemata (A), and on Diczarchus ;* and in 
1500, his edition of . Ariſtotle in Greek and Latin,“ was 
printed. He publiſhed an edition of © Pliny's Letters, with 
<« ſhort Notes, and the ancient Latin Panegyricks (B),“ in 
1591 ; © Theophraſtus's Characters in 1592 (Cc); * Apu- 
.< leius's Apology” in 1594 3 and his Commentary on Sue- 
“ tonius” in 1595. After continuing 14 years profeſſor of 
the Greek tongue at Geneva, he went in 1596 to be pro- 
feſſor of Greek and Latin at Montpelier, — 75 a more con- 
ſiderable ſalary than he had at Geneva. What was promiſed 
him here was not performed: the abatements made in his 
ſalary, which was alſo not regularly paid, with ſome other 
uneaſineſſes, almoſt determined him to return ſoon to Gene- 
va. But going to Lyons in 1598, M. de Vicq, a conſider- 
able man at Lyons, to whom Caſaubon had been recom- 


- b © 


P I 599, inviting him 
elles lettres. He ſet 


4 - 


13 


at Lyons in his why ee M. de Vicq adviſed him to ſtay 


g's arrival, which was ſoon expected. 


Ks p\ 


ö 
articularly of Joſeph Sca- 
lihed the Greek text of this author. liger, beet pe after. 1 Sia: : 4 
The Latin verſion-joined to it was done. (e) The third edition, printed in 
dy Juſtus Vulteius, and firſt publiſhed 1612, is more correct than the former, 
In 1550. . being reviſed by the author. Caſau- 


( ) In 1592, he complains bitterly bon's edition of  Theophraſtus is fil 


of em ments, occaſioned by being highly efteemed, and was one of thoſe 
bound in a great ſum for Mr. Wotton, works which procured. him moſt repu- 


an Engliſhman, which he was forced tation. Joſeph Sealiger, highly ext! 
Was reimburſed by the care of his T » 15 £4 » : 4 g "0 : 5 © 25s LS 5 0 5 5 II > 
| 6 If Having 
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CASAUBON.., 16 


Having long waited in vain for the king, he made a journey. . 
to Geneva, and then went to Paris. The king gave him a 
fayourable reception; but, from the jealouſy of ſome of the 
other profeſſors, and his being a Proteſtant, he received much 
trouble and vexation, and loſt the profeſſorſhip of which he . 
had a . . He was appointed one of the judges. on the 
Proteſtants” ſide, at the conference held at Fontainebleau, 
between du Perron biſhop of Evereux, and Philip du Pleſſis 
Mornay. Having returned to Lyons in May 1600, to 
haſten the impreſſion of his Athenæus, which was printing 
there, he unluckily incurred the diſpleaſure of his great 
friend M. de V-icq (who had all along entertained him and 
his whole family in his houſe. when they were in that city) 
by refuſing to accompany him into Switzerland. Caſaubon 
was afraid of loſing, in the mean time, the place oſ library- 
keeper to the French king, of which he had a promiſe, and 
which from the librarian's illneſs was 2 5 to become ſoon 
vacant. Returning to Paris with his wife and family, the 
September following, he was well received by the king and by 
many perſons of diſtinction, and read private lectures. At the 
ſame time he publiſhed ſeveral of the ancients (D), and 
made ſuch proficiency in learning Arabic, that he under- 
took to compile a dictionary of it, and tranſlated ſome books 
of that language into Latin. The uneaſineſs he received at 
Paris made him deſirous of leaving it; but Henry IV. aug- 
mented his penſion with 200 crowns; and in the end of 
1003, Cafaubon came into poſſeſſion of the place of the 
king's library-keeper, vacant by the death of Goſſelin. He 
wrote in 1607, on occaſion of the famous diſpute between 
Pope Paul V. and the republic of Venice, a treatiſe De 
<< libertate.. ecclefiaſtica,”” containing a vindication of the 
rights of ſovercigns againſt the encroachments of the church 
of Rome: but thoſe differences being adjuſted, while the 
book was printing, the king cauſed it to be ſuppreſſed. 
However, Calaubon having ſent the ſheets as they were 
printed to ſome of his friends, a few copies were by that 
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(p) Viz 4 Hiftorize Auguste ſcrip- tbat the ſauce was better than the fiſh. . 
tc tores cum commentario, Paris, 1603, De fatyrica Græcorum poefi & Ro- 
0 8 15545 Leiden; 167 ( ee er e erg. 0 ſatyra, libri = Paris, 
« ad Dionis Chiryſoſtori orationes, Fa- 4 60f. , © Gregorii NyGleni epiftola 
© ris 1604+" „ Perk . ſatyrz. cum ad Exftathiam, Ambroſiam, & Ba- 

* commentariis, Paris, 1605. Theſe © fliſſam, Gries & Latinè, cue no- 
notes upon Perſius fare the lectures he © tis, 1606.“ A complete lit of his 
had oy read at Geneva» |. They works may be ſeen. in the Biographia 
were enlarged in the edition of 7647. . Britannica . 
Joſeph Sealiger uſes wp fay of them, m0 
FCC , * 
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favour of the book itſelf. Caſaubon expected a conſiderable 

preſent from the king for this dedication; but his religion, 

as he informs us himſelf, prevented him from wr any 
eing 


Novelles de 
Repu b, des 
lettres. 


means preſerved. By order of the king, who was deſirous 


of gaining him over to the Cathalie religion, he had, in 
1609, a conference with cardinal du Perron, upon the con- 


died a Proteſtant. 


1 1 


This year he publiſned at Paris his edition of Polyblus, 
under the title . Polybii opera, Græcè & Latinè, ex ver- 
c ſione Iſaaci Caſauboni. Accedit Eneas Tacticus de 
cc toleranda obſidione, Græcè & Latine.” The Latin verſion 
of theſe two authors was done by Caſaubon, who intended 
to write a commentary on them; but went no further than 
1 firſt book of Polybius, being hindered by death. The 
great Thuanus and Fronto-Duczus the jeſuit were ſo pleaſed 
with this Latin verſion, that they faid it was not eaſy to de- 
termine, whether Cafaubon had tranſlated Polybius, or Po- 
lybius Gaſaubon. Prefixed to it is a dedication to his majeſty, 
which paſſes for a maſter-piece of the kind: indeed Ca- 
ſaubon had a talent for ſuch pieces, as well as for prefaces. 


» 


In the former he praiſed without Tow ſeryility, and in a man- 


wy very remote from flattery ; in the latter he laid open the 
deſign and excellencies of the book he. publiſhed, without 
oftentation, and with an air of modeſty, 80 that he may 
ſerve as a mode] for ſuch performances, which ought -fo - 
| much the de to be negleQed, as they Hiſt ofer themſelves 


l 1 


to the reader's view, and are deſigned to prejudice him in 


thing: to which Mr. Bernard adds, that Henry IV. 


In 1610, Ke received two very ſenſible blobwbs: one by the 


+ 


murder of Henry IV. which 1 him of all hopes of 
keeping bis place of librarian: th 


and protector, made him reſolve to come over into England, 


whither he had often been invited by James I. He arrived 


in this country October 1610, The king took great plea- 


ſure in converſing with him, admitted him ſeveral times to 
eat at bis own table, and made him a preſent of 1501. to 
enable him to viſit the univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
January 3, 1611, Caſaubon was made a denizen ; and the 
x9th, the king granted him a penſion of 3001..as-alſo,two 
prebends, one at Canterbury, and the other at Weſtminſter, 
His majeſty likewiſe wrote to the queen regent of France, de- 
ſiring that he might be permitted to ſtay longer in England 1 5 
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17 8 the other, the converſion of 
his eldeſt” ſon to Popery, The lofs of the king, his patron 
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| the had at firſt allowed him. Caſaubon did not long enjoy 


theſe great advantages. A powerful diſorder, occaſioned by. 
his having a double bladder, cut him off July 1, 1614, in 


the 55th- year of his age, He was buried in Meſtminſter- 


abbey, where there is a monument erected to his memory. 


le had 20 children by his wife. 


CASAUBON (MxERIC), ſon of the preceding, was born 
at Geneva, Auguſt 14, 1599. His firſt education he re- 
ceived at Sedan. Coming to England with his father, he 
was in 1614 ſent to Chriſt- church, Oxford, and ſoon after 
elected à ſtudent of that houſe, and took both his degrees in 
arts. In 1621 he publiſhed a defence of his father, againſt. 
the calumnies of certain Roman Catholics, This piece 
made him known to king James, and procured him a conſi- 
derable reputation abroad. Three years after he publiſhed 
another vindication of his father. About this time he was 
collated by Dr. Lancelot Andrews, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
to the rectory of Bledon in Somerſetſhire ; and, June 14,1628, 
he took the degree of B. D. He had now formed the deſign 
of continuing his father's © Exercitations againſt Baronius's 
4 Annals,“ but was diverted by ſome accidents. And when 
he reſumed it afterwards, under the patronage of archbiſhop 
Laud;; his great friend, the civil wars brok 


having no fixed habitation, he was forced to ſell a good part 
of his books: and in the end, after about 20 years ſufferings, 
being grown old and infirm, he was forced wholly to lay 
aſide his undertaking. June 19, 1628, he was made prebendary 
of Canterbury, through the - intereſt. of biſhop Laud. In 
1631, he publiſhed at London, . Optati libri vii. de ſchiſ- 
e mate Donatiſtarum, witk notes and amendments; and 
in 1634, 2 tranſlation into Engliſ of Antoninus's Medi- 

i tations. The ſame vear, biſhop Laud, who was become 
an archbiſhop, collated him in October to the vicarage of 
Minſter, in the Hle of Thanet; and the ſame month he was 


Out; and he Wood, Ath. 
vol. II. col. 


was 10 much involved in the diſtreſſes of the times, that, 43g 


inducted into the vicaragt of Monkton in that iſland. Au- 


uſt, 1636, he was created D. D. by order of Charles I. Gen. Dia, 


Tri 2665 he publiſhed . A Treatiſe of Uſe and Cuſtom.” 
This is the whole title; but as the author himſelf has done 
in another of his pieces, there might be added, in Things 


natural; civil; and divine.“ The occaſion of this treatiſe, . 


he tells us, was his being at that time much troubled, and 
as he thought injured, by what in the law of this realm goes 
N | „ About 


' 


= 


the name of cuſtom, to him before little known. 
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About 1644, during che heat of the civil wars, he was de- 


rived of his preferments, fined, and impriſoned; In 1649, 
is intimate acquaintance Mr. Greaves, 'of | Gray's-Inn, 
brought him a'meſlage; that Oliver Cromwell, then lieute- 
ions of the parliament forces, deſired to confer with 


him about matters of moment: but Caſaubon's wife being 


lately dead, and not, as he faid, buried; he deſired to be ex- 
cuſed. Greaves coming again, Dr. Caſaubon, uneaſy leſt 


ſome evil ſhould follow, aſked him the occaſion. of the meſ- 


ſage; Greaves refuſed to tell it, and went away a ſecond 
time. However, he returned again, and told Caſaubon, 
that the lieutenant - general purpoſed to promote him, and to 
3 his pen in writing a A of the late war, in which 


he deſired that matters of fact mi he be impartially repreſent- 


ed. Caſaubon returned his thanks for the honour intended 


him, but declared; that he was unfit in ſeveral reſpects for 


ſuch a taſk; and that, how impartial ſoever he might be, 


K ide fans thie 5t wat pibokd by Mr, Greaves, who be. 


his ſubject would force him to make many reflections un- 


grateful to his lordſhip. Notwithſtanding this anſwer, 
Cromwell, ſenſible of his worth, ordered three or four hun- 
dred pounds to be paid to him by 7 a bookſeller, in London, 
whoſe name was Cromwell, on demand, without requiring 


from him any acknowledgement of his benefactor. But this 


offer he rejected, though his circumſtances were then mean. 


| longed to the library at St. James's, that if Caſaubon would 


gratify Cromwell in the requeſt above - mentioned, all his 


father's books, ee were then in che royal library, having 


land, he declined this propoſal. 


the youngeſt ſon 


been purchaſed by king James, ſhould be reſtored to him; 


and a penſion ool.' a year paid to the family as as 

of Dr. C ſhould live; bat — dyas 

likewiſe refuſed. Not long after, an. offer was made him, 

by the ambaſſador of Chriſtina queen of Sweden, of the go- 

vernment of one, or the inſpection of all the univerſities; of 

that kingdom, with a conſiderable ſalary for himſelf, and a 
ſettlement of 300 l. a year upon his eldeſt fon during life: 

but having reſolved to ſpend the en of his life in Eng · 

Os * 9.3 es . 23 

At the reſtoration of Charles Il. he! rotate all his pi i- 


ritual preferments, and continued 'wadng books (A) till his 
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- (4) See a lit of them in the ge « forma: ſgirits, tes, Sc. with a ego 


ral Dictionary. « face to confirm the truth of the re ⸗ 


he publiſhed A f and TY. fe ichful 4e lation with l fv. 1 Ton- 
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CASAVUBON © us 


teath;/whivhi happened Ju dy 4, 1671, in his 724 year. Wood Hiſt. & ant: 
1 


tells us, that he was fil Ein various parts of literature, 987. 
though not very accurately; but that his chief talent lay in 
critical learning, in which he was probably aſſiſted by his 
father's papers. He was eminent for piety, charity to the 

r; a courteous and affable diſpoſition. He aſcribed to 
Des Cartes's philoſophy. the little inclination which people 
had, in his time, for the ſtudy of polite literature. He had Gen. bia: 
ſevere? children, aged none of them made, 5 1 in the 
learned world. n en e 


CASIMIR Arras Sannizwsexi), a Jeſuit of Po- 
land, and excellent Latin poet, was born in 1597; and is, 
ſays Baillet, an exception to a general rule of Ariſtotle and 


other ancients, which teaches us to expect nothing ingenidus 


and delicate from the climates of the North. The odes, Ju 123 ; 

epodes; and epigrams of this poet have not been thought — 

inferior to ſome productions of the fineſt wits of ancient 169. Parts, 

Greece and Rome; and Grotius, D. Heinfius, and others, 1622. 

have nat ſerupled to affirm, that he is not only equal, but 

fometimes ſupefior, even to Horace himſelf. Rapin has not 

gone ſo. high: he allows him to have a great deal of fire _ 

ſublimity in his compoſitions, but declares him wanting in 

point of purity. Others, who have owned his © vivida . ſur 

animi, his great ſofre of genius, have criticiſed him as la poetique- 

too extravagant and ſtrained in his expreſſions; and all, I 

think, ſay, that his epigrams are much inferior to his odes. 

Menage, though be Was not inſenſible of Caſimir's high 

merit, has yet been à little ſevere upon what he calls his 

vanity. The poor father, in an ode to pope Urban VIIL.-Obfers: fur 

has, according to the uſual privilege of poets, boldly pro- FE: > ts 

claimed the immortality of his productions; and ſays,” that de Malher- 

Horace ſhall not go to heaven alone, but that he alſo will a. at- be, N 116. 

tend him, and be a companion of his immortality. SE 
oy Ne Non folus olim præpes Horatius 1 5 

fit piſormis per liquidum =thers „ 

f e Vates; oloriniſve late 75 . 
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0% of - Jamil, are x ll of pride as ever they 
| af 6-4 4 = it down as a gen denen which will ſaid all-poets 
| the religious order? e, e 
Mean while Caſimir wile not 10 . 901 eee 
. chat he had very great regard for Virgil; and he had ac. 
tually begun to imitate him alſo in an epic poem; called“ te the 
4 Leſeiade, which he had divided into twelve books. Put 
before he had made any great progreſs in this work, he had 
the misfortune to die, in the vigour of his age, at Warſaw, 
April 2, 1640: ſince which there have been 1220 ellitions 


ramets ary | | 
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Blog. Brit. -CASLON e mne in an at of t Hes 
ws mh conſequence \toliteraturez/ the art oſ letter-founding; was 
Bowyer dy born in 1692, in that part of the town of | Hales Owen 
Nie which is ſituated in Shropſhire. Though he juſtly attained 
che character of being the ee eee ref employment, 
344 be was not brought op to the buſineſs ; and it is obſerved by 
2 eee Mores, that this handy-work is ſo concealed _— 
the artificers/of it, that he could not diſcover that anyone 
had taught it to another; but every perſon who had uſed it 
| had learned'it'of his own genuine inclination, - Mr. Caſion 
fſervech a regular apprentideſhiꝑ to: an engraver of ornuments 
on gun-barrels, and after the expiration of his term, carried 
A on this trade in Vine-ſtreet, near” the Minories. He did 
5 not, however, ſolely conſine his ingenuity to that inſtru- 
ment; but employed himſelf likewiſe n making tools for the 
book - binders, and for the chaſing of ſilver: plate. Whilſt 
he bor ues 01 6d in this buſineſs, the elder Mr. Bowyer acci- 
- dentally im a bookſeller's ſhop, the lettering of a book 
 uncommonly neat; and enquiring wWwho the was by 
whem the letters were: made, was hence induced to ſeek an 
oF "acquaintance with Mr. Caſlon. Not long after, Mr. Bowyer 
3 + Mr. Caſlon to Mr. James 's foundery, in Bartholomew 
 _ Cloſe. Caſlon had never before that time ſeen any part of 
the buſineſs; and being aſked by bis friend, if he thought he 
could undertake to cut t) es, be f veſted a ſingle day to 
conſider the matter, and then replied, "Has he had no doubt 
but he could. n this anſwer, Mr. Bow) ers, Mr. Bet- 
tenham, and Mr. Watts had ſuch oz confidence in his e 

ties, that they lent him 500l. to begin tlie undertaking, 
he applied himſelf to it With equal alidait) and ſucce . | Tn | 
1720, the ſociety for promoting Chriſtian knowledge, in 
conſequence of 7 repreſentation from Mr Solomon _ 


1 e — ä well Killed in- the 


Oriental 


89216 


Oriental tangues, and had been profeſſor of Arabic in places 1 
of note, deemed it expedient to print, for the uſe of the 

Eaſtern ehurches, the New Teſtament and Pſalter in the 

Arabie language. Theſe were intended for the benefit of 

the poor Chriſtians in Paleſtine, Syria, Meſopotamia, Ara- 

bia, and Egypt, the conſtitution of which countries did not 

permit the exerciſe. of the art of printing. Upon this oeca- 

ſion, Mr. Caſlon was pitehed upon to cut the fount; in his 
ſpecimens of which he diſtinguiſhed it by the name of Eng- 

liſn Arabic. After he had finiſned this fount, he cut te 

letters of his own name in Pica Roman, and placed them at 

the bottom of one of the Arabic fpecimens. The name 

being ſeen by Mr. Palmer, (the reputed” author of 4 Hiſ- 

« tory of Printing, which was, in fact, written by Pſal- 

manazar) he adviſed our artiſt to cut the whole fount of 

Pica. This was accordingly done, and the performance 

exceeded the letter of the other founders of the time. But 

Mr. Palmer, whoſe circumſtances required credit with thoſe 

whoſe buſineſs would have been hurt b Mr. Caſlon's ſupe- 
rior execution, repented of the advice he had given him, 
and endeauoured to diſcourage him from any farther pro-' 
greſs. Mr. Caſlon, being juſtly diſguſted at ſuch treatment, 
applied to Mr. Bowyer, under whoſe inſpection he cut, in 
1722, the beautiful fount of Engliſh which was uſed in 
printing Selden's works, and the Coptic types that were 
made uſe of for Dr. Wilkins's edition of the Pentateuch. 
Under the farther encouragement of Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Bet- 
tenham, and Mr. Watts, he' proceeded with vigour in his 
employment; and Mr. Bowyer was always acknowledged 
by him to be his maſter, from whom he had learned 
his art. Im this art he arrived at length to ſuch perfection, 
that he not only freed us from the neceſſity of importin 
types from Holland, but in the beauty and elegance of thole + 
made by him, he ſo-far:exceeded the productions of the beſt 
artificers, that his workmanſhip was frequently exported to 
the Continent, Indeed, it may with great juſtice and con- 
fdence be aſſerted, that à more beautiful ſpecimen than his 
is not to be found in any part of the world. Mr. Caſſon's 
firſt foundery was in à ſmall houſe in Helmet- row, Old- 
ſtreet. He aſterwards remobed into Ironmonger-row; and 
about 1735 into Chiſwwell⸗ſtreet, where his foundery became, 
in proceſs of time, the moſt eapital one that exiſts in this or 

in foreign countries. Having acquired opulence in the courſe 
of his employment, he was put into the commiſſion of the 
ace far the county of Middleſex, Towards the latter end 
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of 
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168: 


him, he retired, ink great meafure, from 

tion of buſineſs. His laſt country reſidence was at Bethnal- 

green, where he died Jan. 23, 1766, 1 * He was in- 
i 


| terred in the church-yard of St. Luke, 
pariſh all his different founderies were ſituated, and Where 


CAS LON 


of his life, his eldeſt ſon William: being in partnerthip with 


they are ſill carried on by his family. Mr. Caſſon was uni- 
verſally eſteemed as a firſt-rate artiſt, a tender maſter, and 


Kiltory of 
muſic, vol. 

V. p- 127, 
128. 


for Latin poetry, which he exerciſed ſo: very early, that po- 
ems of his were publiſhed when he was but 11 years old. 


an honeſt, friendly, and benevolent man: and Sir John 
Hawkins has particularly celebrated his hoſpitality, his ſocial 
qualities, and his love of muſ ieee. 


r 42 AILE DEISILEA $3675 his „ 8 4 
.CASSINT (Jon aN NS Domtnicus), an excellent aſtro- 


ſex; inavhich - 


nomer, was born of noble parents, at a town in Piedmont 


in Italy, June 8, 1635. - After he had laid a proper founda- 
tion in his ſtudies at home, he was ſent to continue them in 
a college of jeſuits at Genoa. He had an uncommon turn 


Az length he happened upon books of aſtronomy, Which he 


read, and obſerved upon with great eagerneſs; and felt in 


himſelf a ſtrong propenſity to proceed farther in that ſcience. 


He purſued. the bent of his inclinations, and in à ſhort time 


made ſo amazing a- progreſs, that, in 1650, the ſenate of 


Bologne invited him to be their public mathematical pro- 


feſſor. He was not more than 15 ears of age, when he 


went to Bologne, where he taught mathematics, and made 


obſervations upon the heavens, with great affiduity.and:dili- 
gence. In 1652, a comet appeared at Bologne, which he 


— 


- 


obſerved with great accuracy; and diſeovered,; that comets 


were not bodies accidentally generated in the, heavenly regi- 


ons, as had uſually been ſuppoſed; but of the ſame nature, 


and probably governed by the ſame laws, as the planets. 


The fame year he ſolved an aſtronomical problem Which 


Kepler and Bullialdus had giyen up as inſolvable; it Was, 


to determine geometrically the apogee and eccentricity. a 
Nanet frem its true and mean place. In 1653, When a 


church of Bologne was repaired and enlargad, he obtained 
leave of the ſenate to correct and ſettle a meridian line, 


which had been drawn by an aſtronomer in- 173. Theſe; 
were prodigious: things for, one WhO had not yet attained his 


29th year. In 165%, he attended, as an aſſiſtant, à noble- 


man, who. was ſent to Rome to compoſe. ſome differences, 


vhich had ariſen between Bologne and Ferrara, from the in- 
ich {kill and judgment 
e ie 


undations of the Po; and ſhewed ſo m 
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In the management of that affair, that in 1663, Marius 


Chigi, brother of Pope Alexander VII. appointed him in- 

ſpector- general of the fortifications of the caſtle of Urbino; 
and he had afterwards committed to him the care of all the 

rivers in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 2 | 


Mean while he did not neglect his aſtronomical ſtudies, 


"* 


but cultivated them with great care. He diſcovered many 
new things in Mars and Venus, eſpecially the revolution of 
Mars round his own axis: but his principal point in view 
was to ſettle an accurate theory of Jupiter's ſatellites, which 


after much labour and watching he happily effected, and 


publiſhed it at Rome, among other aſtronomical pieces, in 
1666. Picard, the French aftronomer, getting Caſſini's 
tables of Jupiter's ſatellites, found them ſo very exact, that 
he conceived the higheſt opinion of his ſkill ; and from that 
time his fame increaſed ſo faſt in France, that Lewis XIV. 
deſired to have him a member of the academy. Caſſini 
however could not leave his ſtation, without leave of his 
ſuperiors; and therefore Lewis requeſted of Pope Clement 
IX. and of the ſenate of Bologne, that Caſſini might be 
permitted to come into France. Leave was granted for fux 
years; and he came to Paris in the beginning of 1669, where 
e was immediately made the king's aſtronomer. When 
this term was near expiring, the Pope and the ſenate of Bo- 
logne inſiſted upon his return, on pain of forfeiting, his re- 
venues and emoluments, which had hitherto been remitted 
to him; but the miniſter Colbert prevailed on him to ſtay, 
and he was naturalized in the latter end of 1673, in which 
ſame year he alſo took à Wife... 


The royal obſervatory; of Paris had been finiſhed ſome 


time. The occaſion of its being built was this: in 1638, 


the famous Minim Merſennus was the author and inſtitutor 
of a ſociety, where ſeveral ingenious and learned men met 
together to talk upon 1 and aſtronomical ſubjects; 


ndus, Des Cartes, Monmour, 
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round his axis, to be performed in 9 hours and 58 minutes, 
from the motion of a ſpot in one of his larger belts. In 
1684, he diſcovered four ſatellites of Saturn, beſides that 
which Huygens had found out. In 1 
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obſervations. The foundation of this noble pile was laid in 
266%, and the building completed in 1670. Caſſini was 
appointed to be the firſt inhabiter of the obſervatory ; and he 
"took poſſeſſion of it Sept. 1671, when he ſet himſelf in good 


earneſt to the buſineſs of his profeſſion, In 1672, he endea- 


-voured to determine the parallax of Mars and the fun, b 
comparing ſome obſervations which he made at Paris, with 
ſome which were made at the fame time in America. In 


1677, he demonſtrated the diurnal revolution of Jupiter 


93s he' publiſhed a 


new edition of his * Tables of Jupiter's ſatellites,” correct- 


"ed by later obſervations. In 169 85 he took a journey to 
Bologne, to examine the meridian line, which he had fixed 
there in 1655; and he ſhewed, in the preſence of eminent 
mathematicians, that it had not varied in the leaſt, during 
that 40 years. In 1700; he continued the meridian line 
through France, which 

ſouthern part of that country. 


Picard had begun, to the extremeſt 


After Caffini had inhabited the royal obſervatory for more 


than e and done great honour to himſelf and his 
dan e 
he publiſhed from time to time, but which it would be too 
tedious for us to enumerate here, he died Sept. 14, 1712, 
and was ſucceeded by his only fon John James Caſſini. 


- CASSIODORUS (Maxcvs Avazrrvs), a man of emi- 
nence in many reſpects, and called by way of diſtinction “ the 
ſenator,“ was born in Italy, ſomething later than 463. He 

had as liberal an education as the growing barbariſm-of his 

times afforded ; and ſoon recommended himſelf by his elo- 


by many excellent and uſeful diſcoveries, which 


quence, his learning, and his wiſdom, to Theodoric kin 

of the Goths in Italy. Theodoric firft made him governor 
of Sicily; and when he had ſufficiently proved his abilities 
and prudence in the adminiſtration" of that province, admit- 


ted him afterwards, about 490, to his cabinet councils,” and 
appointed him to be his ſecretary. Henceforward he had all 


the places and honours at his command, which Theodoric 


had to beſtow ; and, after running through all the employ- 


ments of the government, was raiſed to the conſulate; Which 


be adminiſtered alone, in 514. He was continued in the 
fame degree of confidence and favour by Athalaric, who ſuc- 


ceeded 
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fic, about 524 ; but afterwards, in 537, be- 
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ing 
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ing diſcarded from all his offices by king Vitiges, he re- 
nounced a ſecular life, and retited into r his own 
founding! in the extreme parts of Calabria. Here he led the 
life of a/man-of letters, a philoſopher, and a chriſtian, - He 
entertained himſelf with forming and improving ſeveral eu- 
rioſities in the mechanical way, ſuch as ſun-dials, water 
hour-glaſſes, perpetual lamps, He collected a very no- 
ble and curious library, which be enlarged. and improved by 
ſeveral, books of his own compoſing. About 556 he wrote 
two books, © % De divinis lectionibus;” and afterwards a 
book De piggy Hig in the preface to which he tells 
us, that he was then in his 93d year. There are extant of 
his 12 books of letters; ten of which he wrote as ſecretary 
of ſtate, in the name of the kings Theodoric and Athalaric, 
and two in his on. He compoſed alſo 12 books De re- 
bus geſtis Gothorum, which are only extant in the 
abridgment of Jornandes; though it has been ſurmiſed, that 

a a manuſcript of Caffodorus i is till remaining in ſome of the 
libraries in France. He wrote alſo a commentary upon the ge, Hitt 
Plalms, and ſeveral other pieces theological and critical. gp 
Father Simon has ſpoken of him thus: There is no need,” Oxon.1740- 
ſays he, “ of examining Caſſiodorus's Commentaries on the 

« Palms, which is almoſt but an abridgment of St. Auſtin's 

« Commentaries, as he owns in his preface. But beſides 

“ theſe: Commentaries, we have an excellent treatiſe 6f this 

« author's, intituled De inſtitutione ad divinas lectiones, 

« which ſhews, that he underſtood the criticiſm of the 

< Scriptures, and that he had marked. out what were the 

« beſt things of this nature in tlie ancient doctors of the 

« church. In the ſame book Caffiodorus gives many uſe- Hift. Cie. 
« ful rules for the criticiſm of the Scriptures ; and he takes mw e 
particular notice of thoſe fathers, who have made com- ; 

“ mentaries upon the Bible, &c.” 

Upon the whole, Caffiodorus was in all views a very ex- 

traordinary man; and we think, that thoſe have done him 

no more than Juſtice, who have conſidered him as a far, 

which ſhone: out amidſt the darkneſs of a barbarous age. 

When he died, we cannot preciſely determine; but there is 

great reaſon to think, that, ee it was, he could not 

be leſs than 100 years old. His works have been collected 

and printed ſeveral times; but the beſt edition is that of 

Rohan, 1679, in twovolumes folio, with:the notes and diſ- 

&rtations/of nn N a  Benedidine monk. Be Sh, 
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CAST ALIO (SsBASsTTAN), was born at Chatillon, on 


the Rhone, in 1515. Calvin conceived: ſuch an eſteem and 


Friendſhip for him, during the Ray he made at Straſbourg, 
in 1 540 und 1 541, that he lodged him ſome days at his 


| houſe, and procured him a regent's place in the college of 


Bae. 


Geneva. "Caftatio, after continuing in this office near three 


years, was forced to quit it in 1544, on account of ſome 


-peculiar opinions' which he held concerning Solomon's Song 
and Chriſt's deſcent into hell. He retired to Baſil, where 


he was made Greek profeſſor, and died in that place, Dec. 
295 i He incurred the high diſpleaſure of Calvin and 
- 4 he 


ore Beza, who loaded him with foub language, for 


differing from them concerning predeſtination, and the pu- 
aiſhment of hereti e. „ 
Writers are agreed as to his poverty: nobody denies that 
he had a great deal of difficulty to get bread fox himſelf and 
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dis children, which were not few, for he left behind him four 


ſons and as many daughters. Some authors ſay he was a 


| miniſter, but there is reaſon to believe they are miſtaken. If 
he had kept within the bounds of his profeſſion, he would 


dave done more ſervice to the commonwealth of learning, 


knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew lan 
In 1545, he printed at Baſil. “ Four Books of Dialogues, 


— , DR 7. * 


He tranſlated ſome paſſag | 
_ Nenophonand St. Cyril. He alſo turned int 9 Latin fever? 


and ſecured himſelf from a thouſand uneaſineſſes: but inſtead 
of that, he ſet up for a devotee and a caſuiſt, and meddled with 
the moſt delicate and obſcure queſtions in divinity... He 
ſhould have left them to thoſe they belonged to by virtue of 
their office; or, if he muſt needs thruſt himſelf into ſuch 
fort of buſineſs, he ſhould have applied to himſelf Eſop's ad- 
vice, © You ought, ſaid he to Solon, either not to approach 
kings, or elſe to ſay nothing to them but what they ſhall 


-  < like.” - His works are very conſiderable, on account both 


of their quality and their number. He diſcovered great 
es. 


<. containing the principal hiſtories of the Bible, in elegant 
Eatin, ſo that youth might thereby make a proficiency in 
pers and in the Latin tongue at the ſame time.” He pub- 
iſhed, in 1546, A Tranſlation of the Sibylline Verſes into 
< Latin her oic 'Verſe,” 4 and of ; „ the Books of 5 Moſes into 
* Latin Proſe, with Notes. This was followed, in 1547, by 


his © Latin Verſion of the Pſalms of David, and of all the 


< other Songs ſound in Scripture.” In 1548, he printed 2 

Greek poem on the Life of John the 2 tiſt, and 2 

< Paraphraſe. of the arr of Jonas, in Latin Verſe. 
ges 


1 treatis 


Homer, and ſome books of 


He advanced ſome ſingular notions in his notes on the bool 
of Moſes; as for inſtance, that the bodies of malefactors 
ought nat to be left on the * and that they ought not 
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treatiſes. of the famous Qchinus, particularly the # Thirty 
« Dialogues,” ſome of which ſeem to favour polygamy. 


to be puniſhed with death but with ſlavery. His reaſon for 
theſe opinions was, that the political laws of Moſes bind all 
nations. His“ Notes on the Epiſtle to the Romans were 
condemned by the church of Baſil, becauſe they oppoſed the 
doctrine of predeſtination and efficacious grace. His princi- 
pal work is a Latin and French Tranſlation of the Serip- 


. tures, which is differently ſpoken of by writers, | He 


began his Latin tranſlation at Geneva in 1542, and fimſhed 
it at Baſil in 1550. It was printed at Baſil in 1551, and de- 
dicated by the author to Edward VI. king of England. He 
publiſhed a ſecond. edition of it in 1554, and another in 
1556. The edition of 1573 is moſt eſteemed. The French 
verſion was dedicated to __ nry II. of France, and printed 
at Baſil in 1555- The fault which has been moſt generally 
condemned in his Latin tranſlation, is the affectation of | 
uſing only claflical terms. He is accuſed, but without juſt Baylei 


ground, of having run, into the other extreme in his French 


* 


tranſlation; that is, of having made uſe of low and vulgar 


terms. Some people are very unfortunate, they can never 
avoid cenſure; if any other — Caſtalio (ſays Bayle) had 
made this tranſlation of the Scriptures, ſcarce any fault 
would have been found with the ſtyle. | 


CASTELL (E DMuxp), 4 divine of the laſt century, Rog, bet 
who deſerves to be recorded as a remarkable example of lite- Granger, 


rary generolity, joined to literary induſtry, was born, in af pan 


1606, at Hatſey in Cambridgeſhire. After going through by Nichots ; 
a courſe. of grammatical education; he became a member, cnlarged by 


1621, of Emanuel college, Cambridge, where he continued ?-vrominu- 
many years. | Afﬀterwatds, he removed to St. John's college 


for the convenience of the library there, which was of great 


ſervice to him in compiling his grand work, his Lexicon 
Heptaglotton.“ In due courſe, be took the ſeveral de- 


frees of B. and M. A. and of B. and D. D. and the fame 


of his learning occaſioned his being choſen F. R. S. His 
« Lexicon Heptaglotton” coſt him the aſſiduous labour f 
I7 years. The unwearied diligence which he employed in 
this undertaking, injured his health, and impaired his con- 
ſtitution. Beſides this, the work was the entire ruin of his 
fortune; for he ſpent upon it upwards of 12,0001. The truth 
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of the ſact is poſitively aſſerted by Mr. Hearne, whoſe au- 
thority for it was a letter which he had under Dr. Caſtell's 


_ own: hand, Hearne pathetically and juſtly complains, that 
our author ſhould meet with ſo “ very poor a reward” for 


his incredible and indeed Herculean labours. - Hs'eccleſiaſ- 
tical. preferments were, firſt, the ſmall vicarage of Hatfield 


Peverell, in Eſſex, and afterwards the rectory of Wodeham 


Walter, in the ſame county; and in 1663 (A) he became 
rector of Higham Gobion, in Bedfordſhire. The Doctor, 


in 1666, having waſted his patrimony, and incurred heavy 


debts, was reduced to extreme diſtreſs ; when, probably in 
conſideration of his learned labours, and diſintereſted gene- 


roſity, the royal favour began to ſmile upon him. In that 
year, he was made king's chaplain, and Arabic profeſſor at 
Cambridge; and, in 1668, he obtained a prebend of Can- 
terbury. In the next year, he publiſhed his Lexicon 


< Heptaglotton ;? but the publication procured him no 
compenſation for his large expences, and his indefatigable 
diligence. The copies of the book lay almoſt entirely un- 
fold upon his hands. In 1673, he told a friend, © he had at 
<« leaſt 1000 copies left; and found none that regarded the work 


Lor author, of thoſe that once fed him with better promiſes.” 


Dr. Caſtell's induſtry and liberality were not confined to 
his Lexicon. He was eminently afliſtant to Dr. Walton, 
in the celebrated edition of the Polyglott Bible.“ This 


is acknowledged by Walton, who, after complimenting our 


author's erudition and modeſty, mentions the diligence he 


_ employed upon the Samaritan, the Syriac, the Arabic, and 


the Ethiopic verſions; his having given a Latin tranſlation 
of the Canticles, under the laſt verſion; and his adding to 
all of them learned notes. Theſe acknowledgements,” how- 


_ ever, were by no means equal to Caſtell's merit and ſer- 
vices; for he tranſſated ſeveral books of the New Teſta- 
ment, and the Syriac verſion of Job where it differs from 
the Arabic. Greater juſtice ought, | likewiſe, to have 
been done to his generoſity. Dr. Walton mentions the 

_ gratuities which he beſtowed on the learned men who af- 
ſiſted him in his undertaking. ' But he forgot to mention 


that Caſtell not only ſpent his whole gratuity upon the work, 


but 10001. beſides; partly from his own private fortune, 


and partly from money which he had ſolicited from others. 


WMe know of nothing farther publiſhed by Dr. Caſtel}, ex- 
| cepting a chin 4to. pamphlet, in 1660, intituled, «Sol An- 


(4). The; bond. for payment of bie There is fame aſon to think that he 


truths is dated May 27, 1693; but had the rectory two year? earlier. / - 


« gliæ 
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« gin Oriens Auſpiciis Caroli- II. Regum Glorioſiſſimi, nh 
ang adorned with an admirable head of that monarch, From 170 
a letter of our author's, which is {til} extant, and was writ- 17 
ten in 1674, it. appears, that the many diſcouragements he He: 
had met with, had not extinguiſhed his phe Sn Ap pro- 19 
motion of Oriental literature (3). The ſame letter ſhews, 19 
that, in his application to the learned languages, he had for- 1 
gotten the cultivation of his native tongue; and that even {3 
his orthography did not keep pace with the improvements of | . 
the time. Caſtell died at oy om Gobion, in 168g, ti 
being about 79 years of age. His Oriental manuſcripts, 38 5 
in number, 19 in Hebrew 13 in Arabic, and 6 in Ethiopie, to 4 Þ 
all which the effigies of the Doctor were affixed, and his name i 
inſcribed-in them, were bequeathed by him to the-public libra» Theorigina is. 
ry of the univerſity of Cambridge. To Emandel college, ers. - is 


in the ſame univerſity, Dr. Caſtell bequeathed 311 printed cies are in 
books; to St. John's college a ſilver tankard, weighing 26 the hands of 
ounces, value 71. on condition his name ſhould be inſcribed Nichols. 
on it; and to Dr. Henry Compton, biſhop of London, (to 
whom he acknowledges the higheſt obligations) 100 copies ee 
of the Heptaglott eee with all his Bibles and otger 
Oriental parts of Holy Scripture, in number 52 (c). The | 
reſt of his books were ſold by auction at Cambridge in June 
1680 (D). It is ſuppoſed, that about 5oo of his Lexicons 
were unſold at the time of his death. "Theſe were placed 

by Mrs. Criſp, Dr. Caſtell's niece and executrix, in a room 
of one of her tenants houſes at Martin, in Surry, where, 
for many years, they lay at the mercy of the rats, ho made 
ſuch havock among them, that when they came into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of this lady's executors, ſcarcely one complete volume 
could be formed out of the remainder, and the whole load 
of learned rags fold only for 71. Dr. Caſtell was buried in 


% 3 


(n) Written to Dr. Spencer, and 
. preſerved in the manuſcript library at 


Lambeth. It is printed in the Biog. 
Brit. from a copy communicated by 
Dr. Ducarel to Mr. Nichols. © 

(e) The legacy to the biſhop of Lon- 
don was appraiſed” by Mr. Edward 


Millington (the bookſeller) at 2421. 


I0% ; . 8 
(Do) The catalogue was publiſhed in 


to. under the title of BinLIOrART- 


* ca CASTELLIANA : fte, Cata- 
„ logus variorum librorum plurimis 
** facultatibus inſignium, R. doct. V. 
* Edme Caſtelli, B. D. nuperrimè in- 
us Arabic Profeſſoris in Acade- 


% mia Cant. b. quos ingenti ſumptu 


«© & ſummã diligentiã ex ultimis Euro- 


ce rum auftio habenda eft (in gratiam 


© commodum eruditorum Academe. 


« Cartab.) Adibus Rob. Skyrings, 
c apud infignem Aquilz & Infantis, ex 
ec adverſo Eccleſiæ 83. Benedicti, Can- 


& tab. 30 die Junii, 2686. Per Ed- 


« vardum Millingtonum, Bibliopolam 
« Lond. Catalogues are given to ail 
« Gentlemen Scholars, &c. at the 


<< pe partibus fbi procuravit. Quo- 


«place of ſale in Cambridge, and at 


« Mr. William Miller's, at the Acorn, 
<« in St. Paul's Church-yard in Lon- 


« dan, 1636.” ED: 


% 
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the church of Higham Gobion, where, in his life-time, he 
erected a monument, being à tablet of black marble in a 
vhite fone frame, on Which there is an inſeri — that, 
neither by its Latinity nor Sk NE e. s much 
FVV . e wee 


0 ie preſerved in * « « Gaga of Prndng” oY 


-CACrRINETRO (Laws), an Italian e, ow 
for his parts, but more ings _ his ſpleen und ill-nature, 
was born ut Modena . 1505. Being deſpiſed for his poverty 
„ by the ignorant part of mankind, and hated for his know- 
His. kt. Jedge by the learned, ſays Mover); he left his own country, 

And went into Germany, where he reſided at the court of the 

emperor MaxitnilianJI. After ſux abſence he returned to 

Modena, and diſtinguiſhed himſel chiefly by his „ Commen- 
© tary upon Ariſtotle's Poetics” where, Rapin aſſures us, he 
| always made it a rule to find ſomething to except againſt in 
Preface to the text of Ariſtotle. He attacked his contemporary and 


his Reflex. rival in polite literature, Hannibal Caro, ns we have ob- 


dene. ſerved under his article 3 and the quarrel did not end without 
many fatirical pieces written on both ſides in verſe and proſe. 
Caftelvetro however was affiſted here by his friends: for 
though he knew how to lay down rules for writing poetry, 
yet he was not the leaſt of a poet himſelf, This critic at 


length fell under the cognizance of the inquiſition at Rome, 

by which he was accuſed of 2 too much deference to 
the new opinions, and not enou 

for cavilling, he had probably vicked up in his travels into 

Germany, where Lutheraniſm was eſtabliſhed , and we ſup- 

pole it had inſected his converſation and writings. He had 

A mind to be tried at a diſtance, as he then was, before a 

council; but the Pope acquainted the cardinal of Mantua 

hi legate, that ſince Caſtelvetro had been accuſed before the 

Inquiſition at Rome, it was neceſſary for him to appear there, 

under the character of a perſon accuſed. - Upon the Pope's 

aſſuring him of high honours if he was Foutnd innocent, 

and of clemency if ply, he appeared before the inquiſition, 

and was examined in Heber ag 1560 : but finding himſelf 

embarraſſed b by the queſtions put to him, and eſpecially in re- 

put to a boo 

| lian, he durſt not truſt the Pope any longer, but fled. He 

Thuanus, ad went to Baſil in Switzerland, where he purſued the ſtudy of 

ann. 1571- the belles lettres to the time of his death; ariel this 1 


e e Feb. 20, 1571. 


? 


— hand ont. - 8 2 


to the old. This topic 


of I don, which he had tranſlated into 
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Menagiana, that Caftelvetro's houſe 
Ire. Jos! cried. out al poetica, * Save my 90. 
« ef; iy 7 i vv yoann gy» Work as the 
beſt of Ee e oft cond 
ar cas eee, his life in compoling./ 
| 0 t- 
homous ks want the greateſt. part of that perfection, 
which, if + hd ined co cored . he/ * d e | 
have, given f them. N 


castiation a ge ), an . Italian 
nobleman, was deſcended from an illuſtrious and ancient fa- 


mily, and born in his own villa at Caſatico, in the duchy of 
Ma 522 6, 1478. As ſoon as he was arrived to a 


proper age = had mow do ek nt Lain him, 2 whow __ 


wn po ene & of 11 

lo ayes fo 8 ten e ue 2 2 He 7 

e os bi to the hk ſculpture, K 
om = he wrote. in. fa- . 


rr 

and is commended by many of fine taſte. But I raiſe 

3 „ myſelf to a ſtill vighee ambigion. I would fain find out 
; the fine forms of the W duildings. I don't know 
f „Whether I am attempting to ſoar like Icarus: Vitruvius 
. by gives me great delight, but not what. is A: — 
O 3 ning 
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< epthing thy Galates; H Houle heed) 


de bad f Kigablſities and eris! 
_ "Ubaldo duke of Urbino his esüfm, that if he Wöôuld ſend 
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e indetg, e had Ralf dee ur letter mentions: but 


„ fee In your e“ che lde eur honour beats me; 
* and 8 me ſeave to A pe „ ee to pairt a Ver beautiful 
* 1 [ought | to have befo Wee that afe the moſt 


e W Wis" ec drcben chat your-I6rfſhip gene aan we 


in cRuſing out the greateſt beauty! But as Lam under a 
Ideudle Want both of good jadgetheht and fine women, I 
< am forced to go by a certain idea, which I form in my 
„ own mind, Whether this has any excellence of . in nit 
„ antes determine: bur ds What I Jabour 44. 
8 TEE Jordſhig commands. den en en e - WM 

Prem Rome. amen „ 
r at a nobt ef eu 
1b years of age, be vent inte mi- 
ary et "Storza duke of Milan," but his 
father Hine ſoon alter, and fonte diſaſtrous eircumſtances 
overtaking chat ſtate, He Was obliged do qüft coe camp, and 
return to Mantua. He engaged a ſecond time in the f vice 


of the duke, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by his bravery 
and ebnduct: dut returning ſoon os and being defirous to 


ſee othtFcourts,. particulafſy chat of Rome, he weft thither 
at the very ee chat Julius II. obtained the p (4 er His 
fame wis not unknown to this 1 and oy high nion 

ade Mm write to ot 5 


him to che Burt & NGN MN Un name, with the cha- 
racter of a pul lic miniſter, he thould take it as a ſingular 


obligation. Caſtiglione was 25 8 -# age 3 and Guido 
Ubaldo ſent him embaſladoy to pope 
affairs of the higheſt importante“ N 5 pot a fe- 
eond embaſſy to Lewis XIII of F rance, and upon a'third to 
Henry VII. of England; whither he went to be inveſted. 
with the noble order of the garter for- the duke his maſter. 
On his arrival in England; he was received with all the 
marks of honour and eſteem; being met at the port where 
he landed by the earl of Huntingdon, vrho was then lord of 


me bedchamber, accompanied by many other lords wand a 


king at arms. After he had difpatched his bulineſs* here, 
and was returned home, to'gratify the imp portunities of Al- 
fonſo Arioſto his particular friend, he began n his celebrated 
work, „ The C. ourtier ;”7 which in a ſm ſpace of time he 
completed at Rome, in March 1516. From this work we 
may perceive how intimate he was with the Greek and Latin 


7 l here 1 + mack the firſt flowers of 


their 


4 
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their wits and; treaſured up, as it were, in a ſingle cabinet, 


the richeſt; jewels of antiquity. The book has been univer- 
ſally well received both in Italy and abroad, often-reprinted, 
and tranſlated into ſeveral languages. It is full of moral 
and political inſtructions; and, if we ſcek the Italian tongue 
in its perfection, it is ſaid, that it can no where be found 
better than here. „% 
Caſtiglione was highly eſteemed and favoured by the duke 
Franciſco Moria, who conſtituted him his firſt miniſter of 
ſtate, as well in civil as military affairs; and for his ſervices, 
particularly at the ſiege of Mirandola, at which pope Julius 
,was. preſent, made him a free gift of the caſtle of Nuvolara, 
in the; county of Peſaro, with the moſt ample privileges to 
himſelf, and to his heirs and ſucceflors for ever. This was 
in 1513. Not long after Leo X. confirmed it to him by 
two briefs; the one written to him by Peter Bembus, and 
dated March 14, 1514s the other by Jacomus Sadolet, in 
May following. H 
married 9 lady, who was the daughter of the famous 
Bentivoglio, and very remarkable for her wit and beauty. 
She brought him a ſon and two daughters, and then ied, 
having lived no more than four years with him. The epi- 


taph he made on her, may ſerye for a ſpecimen of his ſxill 


in this fort of compoſition. 
| «Not ego nunc vivo, conjux dulciffima; vitam 
e 'Corpore namque tuo fata meam abſtulerunt: 
Sed vivam, tumulo cum tecum condar in iſto, 
jJungenturque tuis offibus oſſa mea. 


* Hippolitz Tourellz, que in ambiguo reliquit, 
e Utrum pulchrior, caſtior, an doctior fuerit, 
“ Primos juventz annos vix ingrefie, - 
- &. Balthaſſar Caſtilione inſatiabiliter mœrens poſuit. 
t berg Nen Anno Nom. n Fo” 


A little before this misfortune, the marquis of Mantua 
ſent him to Leo X. as his embaſſador; and after the death of 
Leo, he continued at Rome in that capacity under Hadrian 
VI. and Clement VII. Clement ſent him to the emperor 
Charles V's court in W legate; where affairs were 
to be tranſacted of the higheſt importance, not only to the 


pontifcal ſee, but to all Italy. He went into Spain Oct. 
1524 and in his negociations and tranſactions not only an- 
ſwered the pope's 9 but alſo acquired the _— 
„ Eo 5 94 1 Wil! 
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aving now reached his 36th year, he 
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Will of the emperor, by whom he was ſoon received as 4 fa- 


Spain; and foon after nominated him to the biſhopric of 
| ſacking of Rome, ſome took occaſion to refleCt upon Caſtig- 


nu Cardinal; and after his death, in two of his holineſs's briefs 
both of condolence to his mother, there are the ſtrongeſt ex- 


contributed to his death. His conſtitution was already im- 


3 


CASTIGLIONE.. 


yourite counſellor and friend, as well as an ambaſſador, 
88 other marks of affection, which the emperor ſhewed 
Caſtigſtone, this was a ſingular one; that being then at war 
with Francis I. of France, he always deſired him to be pre- 
ſent at the military councils of that war; and, when it was 
ſuppaſed that the war would be ended by a ſingle combat 
between Charles V. and Francis I. with only three knights 
attending them, the R * 0 upon Caſtiglione to be 
one of the number, He alſo made him a free denizen of 


Avila, And becauſe this happened at the juncture of the 


hone, as if he had neglected the affairs of the court of 
Rome, for the ſake of gratifying the inclinations of the em- 
po | This was indeed the current opinion at Rome: but 
Caſtighone defended himfelf from the imputation in his let- 
ter to Clement VH. It is probable that there was no real 
s for it, ſince Clement himſelf does not appear to 
have given the leaſt credit to it. Paul Jovius ſays, that if 
Caſtiglione had lived, the pope intended to have made him 


preflions of his unblemiſhed fidelity and devotion to the ſee 
of Rome. However, the very n affected Caſtigli- 
one fo ſenſibly, that it was ſuppoſed in ſome meaſure to have 


Paired with the continual fatigues, civil as well as military, in 
which he had always been engaged; and falling at length 
fick at Toledo, be died Feb. 2, 1529. The emperor, who 
was then at Toledo, was extremely grieved, and commanded 
all the prelates and lords of his court to attend his corpſe to 
the principal church there; and the funeral offices were ce- 
lebrated by rhe archbiſhop, with ſuch ſolemnity and pomp, 
2s was never permitted to any one before, the princes of the 
blood excepted, Sixteen monthis after, his body was remov- 
ed by his mother from Toledo to Mantua, and interred in a 
church of her own building; where a very fine and ſump- 
tuous monument was raiſed, and a Latin epitaph inferibed, 
which was -written by cardinal Bembus. As the epitaph is 
merely hiftorical, and therefore not admitting of any pecu- 
Jar elegance, we ſhall content ourſelves with giving it only 
in a trauſlation. d oo Wo fon 
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CASTIGLIONE. 


To the memory of 
e Caſtiglione, of Mantua, 
A 23 9 — with all the — of nn, 
With more of art, 
Wen read in the Greek tongue, 
In Latin and Tuſcan a poet: 
Foor his military virtues | 
| Profented with the town of Navolars in Peſo. 8 
enn e two embaſſies, to Britain and 
| ome, 
1518 And being in his third to Spain, 2 
. Employed on the affairs of pope Clement VII. 
Having writ four books 
- Of lnflewllliods fr duration of .2:courther, ” 
Lafly, N been nominated by the emperor Charkes v. 
To the biſhoprick of Avila, | 
He died at Toledo, 
ak A name. well known throughout the „ 
He lived 55 years, two months, and a day. 
onzaga, an unhappy ſurvivor, by 
Heese this to her deſerving ſon. 
3 A. * MDXXIX. . 


Beſides his incomparable bock, 0 The Courtier,” he 
compoſed many Latin and Tuſcan poems ; which with fome 
of his letters ary placed at the end of the Englifh verſion of 
6 - ade ths N. . Orr: of the 
ion was m ne, a 
ſame family, who lived here in the patron- 
age of Edmund Gibſon, bi of ua avg The Italian 
is printed with it; and before the whole is prefixed the life 
of the author, vo which the readers ingbqnd fo the iooomas 


here given, IG 


CASTILE: 3 E. or), who 5 — 
been called “ The Wiſe,” was born in 1203, and is now 
more famous for having been an aftronomer, than a king. 


He ſucceeded his father Ferdinand IH. in 1252; but had 


not the good fortune to be happy in his reign, though he was 
a prince of uneommonly 3 ualities, The firſt ſource 
of hig troubles parry from Frm having no children by 

Tolante, daughter of the king of Arragon, whom he mar- 
ried in 1246: and whom therefore he refolved to divorce. 
under a prubdw lf barrenneſs, and to look for another i 
ihe court of 6 Accerdingiy the 5 
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publiſhed at London in 1727. This ver- 
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Hiſtory of 
Spain, b. 


Al-. Co Yo 


2 


mark arrived in 1254; but the queen proved at laſt with 


child, and continued to breed, till he had braught him nine 


children; upon which the affair of thendivorce was at an 


end. Fiery this prince had not the art of making him. 


ſelf beloved by his ſubjects, nor by the neighbouring kings, 


yt his reputation was very great in foreign countries. Ri; 


rents. > parts, - eloquence, and politics made a noi. 
there; hich induced ſome of the electors, in 1258, to con- 


Fer the imperial crown on him. But as he neglected to ſup- 


port his party by his preſence, the empire was given to Ro- 


dolphus, in ſpite of all the oppoſition of his embaſſadors. 


Mean while his great qualities, and reputation abroad, could 
not ſecure him from plots and diſturbances at home: and at 
laſt his eee er appeared at the head of a rebellion 
againſt him, and involved the kingdom in a eivil war, which 
did not end till the death of Alphonſus. May not this in- 
ſtance among many others help to cure the impatience of 
thoſeß who happen to labour under a want of iſſue; and 


who, amidſt their diſcontent, are ever ind anon iready to 


cry out, Give me children, or I dier“ If Sanchez had 
not been born, Alphonſus might have continued, for aught 
we know, in the quiet poſſeſſion of bis kingdom, and have 
gone peaceably to his gray 

But let us conſider Alphonſus in that part of his 'chafac- 
ter, for the ſake of which we have given him a place in theſe 
-memoirs; we mean, as an aſtronomer and man of letters. 
He underſtood aſtronomy, philoſophy, and hiſtory, as if he 
had been only a man of letters; and compoſed: books upon 
the motions of the heavens, and on the hiſtory of Spain, 


. avhich are highly commended. What can be more ſurpri- 


« ſing,” ſays Mariana, than that a prince, educated in a 
camp, and handling arms from his childhood, ſhould have 
„ ſuch a knowledge of the ſtars, of philoſophy,' and the 
« tranſations of the world, as men of leiſure can ſcarccly 
5 acquire in their retirements? There are extant ſome boots 


of Alphonſus on the-motions of the ſtars,” and the hiſtory 


Jof Spain, written with great ſkill. and incredible care. 
In his aftronomical purſuits he diſcovered, that the tables of 
Ptolemy were extremely full of errors; and conceived there- 
upon a reſolution to correct them. For this purpoſe he aſ- 
ſembled a number of aſtronomers at Toledo, where a plan 


Was projected for the forming of new tables. Theſe tables 


were drawn up chiefly by the {kill and pains of Rabbi Iſaar 


Haan, a learned Jem; and they were called Alphonſine ta- 


bles, in honour of Alphonſus, who was at vaſt reden 


FW 203 
Hout them. But their dearneſs did not conſiſt altogether in 

the great fums of money he laid out upon them, but in 

their cauſing him to loſe the empire of Germany: for it is 

doubtleſs to this that Mariana alludes in the following paſ- 

ſage: „Alphonſus,“ ſays that hiſtorian, „had a ſublime 

« genius, but was Careleſs and negligent; had proud ears, 

« a petulant tongue, and was better ſkilled in literary than 

« civil affairs: and thus, while he was contemplating the - 5g 
G: heavens and obſerving'the ſtars, loft the earth. He fixed Hin. of © 
the epoch of thoſe tables to May 30, 1232; which was the Spain, b. | 
day of his acceſſion to the throne, We muſt not forget a 1:9 
memorable ſaying of Alphonſus, which has been recorded 

for its baldneſs and jmpiety: it is, that if he had been of 

« God's'privy council, when he made the world, he could 

„have adviſed him better.“ Mariana however ſays only in 

general, that Alphonſus was ſo bold as to blame the works 

of Providence, and the conſtruction of our bodies; and he 

tells us, that this ſtory of him reſted only upon a vulgar 

tradition. Obſerve'the Jeſuit's words, for they are curious: 

« Emanuel, the uncle of Sanchez, in his own name, and 

«in the name of other nobles, deprived Alphonfus of his 

© kingdom by a public ſentence: which that prince merited, 

« for daring ſeverely and boldly to cenſure the works of di- 

= e vine providence, and the conſtruction of the human body, 

ie cas tradition ſays he did. Heaven moſt juſtly puniſhed the 
So « folly of his tongue.“ Though the ſilence of fuch an hiſ- 164. b. z. 
he torian as Mariana, in regard to Ptolemy's ſyſtem, * ought ta c- 5- | 
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In be of ſome weight, yet we cannot think it improbable, that 

n, if Alphonſus did paſs ſo bold a cenſure on any part of the 

i- univerſe, it was on the celeſtial ſphere. For, beſides that 

a he ſtudied nothing more, it is certain, that at that time aſ- . 

ve tronomers explained the motions of the heavens by intricatee | 
and confuſed hypotheſes, which did no honour to God, nor 

anſwered in any wiſe the idea of an able workman. 80 

KS that if, from conſidering that multitude of ſpheres of which 

ry Ptolemy's ſyſtem is compoſed, and thoſe many eccentric 

e. circles and epicyeles with which it is embarraſſed, we ſup- 

; of poſe Alphonſus to have ſaid, That if God had aſked his 

e- „advice when he made the world, he would have given him 

al: e better council,” the boldneſs and impiety of the cenſure 
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lan will be greatly diminiſhed. Wy * 5 
Alphonſus died in 1284. Mariana tells us, that he was 
ſaaf the firſt king of "Caſtile, who permitted all the public acts to 
ta- be drawn üp in the vulgar tongue; and who cauſed the 
acts Scriptures' to be tranſlated into it. A code or body of laws, 


begun 
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begun in his father's reign, was finiſhed by his care, Ne 


CASTILE. 


regard was paid to his will in the diſpoſal of his kingdom. 
Sanchez kept polleflion of the throne, while his nephews, 
the ſons of his elder brother Ferdinand who was deceaſed, 
could ſcarce enjoy their liberty. Iolante their grandmother 
was fled with them to the court of the king of Arragon, 


leſt Sanchez ſhould form | y deſign againſt their lives... It 


« were to be wiſhed, ſays Bayle, for the honour of learn- 
ing, that a prince, who was ſo adorned with it, had go- 
« yerned his people more fortunately, and more wiſely.” - 


&- 


| CASTRUCCIO (CarrAcant), a famous Italian ge- 


neral, was born, nobody knows how, at Lucca in Florence, 
in 1284; for he was taken up one morning by ſurprize in 
vineyard, where he had been laid and covered with leaves. 


© was found by Dianora, a widow lady, and ſiſter of An- 


_ tonic, a canon of St. Michael in Lucca, who was deſcended 


from the illuſtrious family of the Caſtracani. Antonio 
being a prieſt, and Dianora having no children, they deter- 
mined to bring him up, chriſtened him Caſtrupcio, by the 
name of hay — and educated him as carefully as if he 


had been their own. Antonie deſigned him for a prieſt, 


could adorn his profeſſion. 


and accordingly trained him to letters; but Caſtruecio was 
ſcarcely 14 years old, when he began to neglect his books, 
and to devote himſelf to military ſports, to wreſtling, run- 


ning, and other violent exerciſe, which very well ſuited bis 
8 ſtrength of body. At that time the two great factions, 


ne Guelfs and Ghibilins, ſhared all Italy between them, 


divided the Popes and the emperors, and engaged in their dif- 
ferent intereſts, not only the members of the ſame town, 


but even the members of the ſame family. Franciſco, a 
conſiderable man on the fide of the Ghibilins, obſerving one 


day in che market-place the uncommon ſpirit and qualities 
of Caſtryccio, prevailed with Antonio to let him turn ſoldier. 


This was entirely to the inclination and taſte of Caſtruccio, 
who preſently became e in every thing which 

He was 18 years old, when the 
faction of the Guelfs drove the Ghibilins out of Paria, and 
was then made a lieutenant of a company of foot by Fran- 


_ ciſco Guinigi, of whom the prince of Milan had ſolicited 


ſuccours. The firſt campaign this new lieutenant made, he 


* proofs of his courage and conduct, as ſpread his 


all over Lombardy; and Guinigi .conecived ſuch an 


opinion of, and had ſo much confidence in him, that, dying 


ſoon after, he committed the care of his ſon, and the ma. 
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„mere, 
nagement of his eſtate to him, So great a truſt and admi- 
niſtration made Caftruccio more conſiderable than before; 
but then they created him many enemies, and loſt him ſome 
friends: for, knowing him to be of an high and enterpriſing 


ſpirit, many began to fancy his views were to empire, and 


to oppreſs the liberty of his country. He went on ſtill to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf by military exploits, and at laſt raiſed ſo 
much jealouſy and envy in his chief commander, that he was 
impriſoned O's | with a view of being put to death. 
But the people of Lucca ſoon releaſed him from the incon- 


veniencies of a priſon ; and, in a ſhort time after, ſolemnly 


ch6ſe him their ſovereign prince. There was not then, ei- 
ther in Lombardy or "Tuſcany, any of the Ghibilins, but 
looked upon Caftruccio as the true head of their faction. 
Thoſe who were baniſhed their country upon that account, 
fled to him for protection, and promi nanimouſly, that 
if he could reſtore them to their eſtates, they would ſerve 
him ſo effectually, that the ſovereignty of their country 
ſhould be his reward. Flattered by theſe promiſes, and en- 
couraged by the ſtrength of his forces, he entertained 2 
deſign of making himſelf maſter of Tuſcany ; and to give 
more reputation to his affairs, he entered into a league with 


the prince of Milan. He kept his army conſtantly on foot, 
and employed it as ſuited with his own deſigns. For 
the ſervices he did the Pope, he was made ſenator of Rome, 


with more than ordinary ceremony. The day of his pro- 


motion, he came forth in a habit ſuitable to his dignity, but 


enriched with a delicate embroidery, and with two devices 
artificially wrought in, one before, the other behind. The 
former was in theſe words, He is as it pleaſes God; 
the latter, © And ſhall be what God will have him.” While 
Caſtruccio was at Rome, news was brought him, which 


obliged him to return in all haſte to Lucca. The Floren- 


tines were making war upon him, and had already done. 
him ſome damage; and conſpiracies were 83 
him, as an uſurpef, at Piſa and in ſeveral places. But Caſ- 
truccio fought his way 8 8 them all; and the ſupreme 

f Tuſcany was juſt falling into his hands, when 
fortune, jealous as it were of his glory, put a period to his 
progreſs and his life. An army of 30,000 foot and 10, oo 
horſe appeared againſt him in May 1328. He deftroyed 
22,000-of them, with the loſs of not quite 1600 of his own 
men. He was returning from the field of battle, but hap- 
pened to halt a little, for the ſake of thanking and careſfing 
his ſoldiers as they paſſed, Fired with an action as fa- 
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| CASTRUWQCCLADOD _ 
tiguing as glorious, and covered; with ſweaty a north wind 
blew upon him, and affected him ſo, that he fell. immediately 
into a fit of an =o. At firſt he neglected it; believing him- 
ſelf ſufficiently hardened againſt ſuch attacks; but the fit 
increaſing, and with. it the fever, his phyſicians gave him 
over, and he died in a few days. He Was in his 44th year; 
and from the time he came to Ne ir in the World, he 
ſame ſteadineſs and equality of ſpirit. As he left ſeveral mo- 
numents of his good fortune behind him, ſo he was not 
aſhamed to leave ſome memorials of his adverſity. Thus, 
when he was delivered from the impriſonment above- men- 
tioned, he cauſed the irons with which he was loaded, to be 
hung in the moſt public room of his palace, where they were 
to be ſeen many years after. V : 
Machiavel, who has written the life of Caſtruccio, and 
from whom we have extracted this account of him, ſays, 
that he was not only an extraordinary man in his own age, 
but would have been fo in any other. He was tall afid well- 
made, of a noble aſpect, and fo winning an addreſs, that 
all men went away from him ſatisfied. His hair was inclining 
to red; and he wore it above his ears. Wherever he went, 
ſnow, hail, or rain, his head was always uncovered. He 
had all the qualities that make a man great: was. grateful 
to his friends, terrible to his enemies, juſt with his ſubjects, 
crafty with ſtrangers : and, where fraud- would do the buſi- 
neſs, he never had recourſe to force, No man was more 
forward to encounter dangers, no man more careful to 
eſcape them. He had a ſtrange preſence of mind, and often 
made repartees with great ſmartneſs. Some of them are 
recorded, which diſcover a ſingular turn of humour; and for 
2 ſpecimen we will mention three or four of them. 
Faſting one day through a ſtreet, where there was a houſe 
of bad fame, he ſurprized a young man, who was juſt com- 


ing out, and who upon ſeeing him was all over bluſhes and 


confuſion. Friend, ſays Caſtruccio, you ſhould not be 


< aſhamed when you come out, but when you go in.“ 
One aſking a favour of him, with a thouſand impertinent 
and ſuperfluous words, Hark you friend, ſays he, when 
« you would have any thing with me for the future, ſenc 
„another man to aſk it. e - Irnry pot Ws 
Another great talker, having tired him with a tedious dil- 
courſe, excuſed himſelf at laſt, by ſaying, that he was afraid 
he had been troubleſome: 4 No indeed, replied he, for I did 


not mind ong word you ſaid.” E 


* 
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He was forced to put a citizen of Lucca to death, who 
had formerly been a great inſtrument of his advancement 
aud being teproached "age e rg dealing fo ſeverely 
with an old friend: “No, fays he, you are miſtaken, it 
« was with a new foe,” _ e eee Ie”; 


One of his couttiers, having an ambition to regale him, 


made a ball, and invited him to it. Caſtruccio came, en- 
tertained himſelf among the ladies, danced, and did other 


things, which did not ſeem to comport with the dignity of 


his rank. One of his friends intimating, that ſuch freedoms 
17 diminiſh from the reverence that ſhould be paid him: 
« [ thank you, fir, ſays he, for your caution; but he, who 


« at night.” 


CATHARINE; 4 female faint of the church of Rome, 
was born at Sienne in Tuſcany, in 1347 ; and, when ſhe 
was turned ſeven years old, became a nun of the third order 
of St. Dominic, She was of ſuch an heavenly make, and 
made ſo prodigious an advancement in piety and devotion, 


that ſhe is reported to have ſeen a multitude of viſions, and 


to have wrought as many miracles, when ſhe was not near 
grown up a woman. Ihe monks have faid even higher 
things ſtill of her; as, that ſhe converſed face to face with 
Chriſt, nay, that ſhe was actually married to him in form. 
It is no wonder therefore that ſo keaven-born a maid ſhould 
be able fo bring about ſuch puny events, as the reconciliation 
of Gregory XI. to the Florentines at Avignon, in 1376, 
even though he had gone fo far as to excommunicate them; 
or that ſhe ſhould gain ſo much upon this Pope in 1377 as 
to make him 'paſs immediately to Rome, and re- eitabliih 
the pontifical ſeat there, 70 years after Pope Clement V. had 
removed it to France. But the miracles this lady wrought, 
and the viſions ſhe ſaw, would not have entitled her to a 
place in theſe memoirs, if ſhe had not been the author of 
ſome literary productions. Dialogues upon the Providence 
Jof God,” written by her in Latin, were printed at Ingol- 
ſtadt, in 1583; as was the ſame year, at the fame place, An 
* Oration upon the Annunciation of the Bleſſed Virgin.“ 
But this was written in Italian, as were alſo * 264 letters to 
Popes, cardinals, kings, and princes,” publifhes at Ve- 
nice in 1506. Beéſides theſe, there came out at Cologne, 


in 1553, a Book of her Revglations ;** for we find in the 


bull of her canonization, as well as in the Roman breviary, 


« is reckoned wiſe all the day, will never be reckoned a fool 


* r 2 
=> — = d 
2 r rr 
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CATHARINE: 


| lations vouchſafed unto. her, as a teſtimony to the arc 


ol der tranſcendent piety and goodneſs. She died April zo, 
i 2380, aged only 334 and was-canotized by. Pops. Fi 


240» 
here! is alſo anotlter Catharine, who was fainted by Pope 


Clement VII. and has edified the world by a book of a 


Fpift. 87. 


Plutarch. in drinking of the fame wine. 


vir. Catonis. 


many remarkable things; and 


«Revelations Which, it ſeems, were committed to writing 
in 1438, but not publiſhed till at Bologne in x5rx. She 
was Hoon at that place in 1413; gory at * admitted into 
a convent at Ferrara, where ſhe made N on in 1432. 
The inhabitants of Bologne afterwards ght her to come 


and preſide over a nunnery juſt founded among them, and 
| there ſhe died in 1463. © Beſides her book of +1 


em,“ 
ſhe wrote ſoine pieces in Latin and Italian. : 85 


CATO (Maxcvs Pon rius), commonly called the . 


for, was one of the greateſt men among the ancients, and 
born at Tuſculum in the mes of —— $5193 that is, about 
the yeat 232 before Chriſt, He bo bans arms at 1 
years of age, and ſhewed not wt I courage, but alſo 


a great contempt of 'the pleaſures, and even of the conveni- 


encies of life. He had but one horſe for himſelf and his bag- 
gage; and he looked aſter and dreſſed him himſelf. What 
* ſays Seneca, to ſee 2 man, 
< who had triumphed as a general, and enjoyed the dignity 
« of a cenſor, 3 what is more than both theſe, to ſe 


* Cato contented with one horſe, and even not requiring a 


'< whole one to himſelf ? for his ee n down on 


< each fide took up part of him, not prefer 


& that honeſt gelding, rubbed down by Cato himſelf, to all 
the ſleek Nags, fine: genets, and ſmooth ambling horſes | 
in the world? 


He was a man of extraordinary ſobriety, 
and no bodily exerciſe - ſeemed unworthy of him. At his 
return from his campaigns, he betook himſelf to plough his 
ground: not that he had not ſlaves enough to do it, but it 
was his inclination. He dreſſed alſo like his ſlaves, and then 
fat down at table with them, eating of the ſame bread, and 
He did d not in the mean while 

to cultivate his mind, eſpecially in regard to ſpeak- 

ing well; a talent neceſſary to * ſince he pleaded 
many cauſes in che neighbouring pore which he always 


did gratis. 
alerius iets who had a.country-ſeat near Cato, was 
very deſirous to ſee a young man, of whom he had heard ſo 
finding that it was A 
| plan 


5 


plant, which only wanted to be cultivated and tranſplanted | 
Ph er en he perſuaded him to come to Rome. Cato 


into D 
ſoon made himſelf eſteemed in that city; and having ſo 
powerful and officious'a patron as Valerius Flaccus, quickly 
raiſed himſelf. He was. firſt of all elected military tribune ; 
afterwards they made him queſtor; in the of Rome 
558, he was advanced to be conſul, and in gf hai cen- 
FR No man was ever better qualified than he for the office 
of cenſor, nor did better diſcharge the duties of it. He 
made -uſe of his ſeverity, eloquence, and exemplary life, to 
give a check to the luxury and growing vices of the Romans; 
which gave occaſion to ſay, that he was not leſs ſerviceable 
to the republic of Rome, by making war againſt immorality, 
than Scipio by his victories over his enemies. It was well 
known, that he would exerciſe the . cenſorſhip with the ut- 
moſt rigours which was one reaſon why the patricians op- 
poſed him when he ſtood for that office ; but the fame rea- 
ſon induced the people to prefer him to. all his competitors. 
The inſeription of the ſtatue erected for him was a glorious 
teſtimony of his behaviour in that office. The people, 
„ fays: Plutarch, did like his cenſorſhip wondrous well; 
“for, ſetting up a ſtatue for him, in the temple of the god- 


» 


t “ defs of health, they put an inſcription under it, not of 
„ his warlike feats and triumphs, but ſuch a one as ſigni- 
y <« fied, that this was Cato the cenſor, who by his good diſci- , 
e „ pline and ordinances reclaimed the Roman common- 
A < wealth, when. it was declining and tumbling into vice.” Ina vit. 
n Cato lived a very long life, and preſerved great ſtrength 
T of body aud mind to the laſt. Being a man of a vigorous 
U conſtitution, he wanted women in his old age; and, be- . 
s WY cauſe he could not conceal his keeping a concubine fo much 4 
7 zs he deſired, he married again. Having Joſt his wife, iF 
is 4 ſays Plutarch, he married his ſon to the d of Pau- | 1 ö 
is <«< lus Emilius, who was ſiſter to the ſecond Scipio Africa- - = 
it nus; ſo that now being a widower himſelf, be made uſe | . 
n << of a young ſervant e ene eee to him. But 
1d the houſe being very little, and a daughter-in-law alſo in 
le Ait, the intrigue was quickly diſcovered: for the ern 
K e wench one day paſling by a little too bold}y. to Cato's 
ed „ bed- chamber, the youth, his ſon, though he faid nothing, 
ys <« ſeemed to look a little grim upon her. The old man 
< ſoon perceived ĩt troubleſome, yet faid nothing ; but wich- 
2 out finding the leaſt fault went, as his cuſtom was, with 
ſo his uſual: cc y to the market. Among the reſt was 


od one Salonius, 2 


7 + 


k of his, to whom he called aloud, 
nt, Vor. TH, e ES 7 8 and 


| 8 of Marcus Catc 


cr 


* ani aſked. FORE: whether he had married his daughtpt ? 3 
& the ooncluſion af which was; that Cato deſirod to have 


that-maid, and the match was quickly made up.“ Cato 
I fon by this fecond venture, tq wham, from his mother, 
he gave the ſurname of Selene. This Cate + Balonius 
/ the father: of Qato af Utica, 
grandſon af Cato the cenſor. 


. the ill effects of this new wife's pride and turbulent 
i, hong the was n woman of mean extraction ; and 


CT io to prove that thaſe who. 2 
wite to be quiet n home do not G, chi gd, a. 


bg wrote ſeveral works : * A Roman hiſtory,* and a 


book = coin concerning the Art of War,” which are riot. extant, 


He. compoſed a book upon agriculture, and was very parti- 
cular in the deſcription of that art. It is extant, and written 
in good old Latin. He wrote alſo ſomethitig concerning 


rhetoric, _— —_ ee the; firſt of the Romans who 
e is 


wrote upon that ſubject memorable fot having hadat 


firſt an averſion to the b and to the ſtudies that: were 
moſt in vogue am Plutarch, after having ſaid 
that Cato was Aipleased to e z ree philoſophem, put- 
ed by the Athenians, ſa well received and approved at Rome, 


and had adviſed the ſenate to ſend them home immediately; 
fays, © That he did not do this out of. an er to Car- 
4 


neades, but becauſe he wholly deſpiſed philoſophy, and out 


| of à kind of pride, ſcoffed-at the Greek muſes and litera- 


< ture: for indeed he would vently ſay, that Socrates 
< was a prating ſeditious fellow. And to 122 his n from 


eee eee Lk he uſed a much harſher tone 
chan was uſual ds one of his age; proriounoing, as 


< it were, with voice of an oracle, that the Romans | 
< would preſenti be deſtro - when they once cane to be | 


cc infected with 38, r it is certain, that 
Cato himſelf afterwards — FR 

We ſhould entertain a very wrong notion a Cato, ſhould 
we imagine, as from What has been faid; we might, that 


e ee the only ingredient in his ſpeeches and con- 


3 for he knew. how to intermix them with-agree- 


r of raillery, and. had many humaurous' fa — 2 


Take one of them with Balzac's parapbraſe and 


The v e Sem toes; — hemed 
: functio er, their office, did not altoge- 


« ther] hay abide caller. | They! were not ä bent upon 


WE Ss 3 L ſeverity; | 


y however « — cenſor could not ſeaute him 


E ome ww 


18546: = 
/erit 3 gd "m0 firſt Cato, that nnn 

« füße Nobel aan, ceaſed ſometimes to be troubleſome and 

« intolerable. ; He had ſome glimpſes of mirth, and ſome 

_  interyals of humour. He dropped now -and then 

« ſore words: that were nat unpleaſant ; and you _— 

e datny judge of the reft by this. He had married 2 very 

*. bandtoche wile ; and hiſtory tells us, that ſhe was ex- 

u tremely* afraid of chunder, and loved ber huſband well. | 

« Thoſe two paſhons prompting her to the fame thing, the 

« always pitched upon her huſband as a / againſt 

is chene ; und threw berſelf into his arms at the firſt noiſe 

RD 

| wi W to 

28 not concen his joy. e 

« ſecret to his friends, INS Rus EO quiking of 

5 his wife, that ſhe had found out 4 way to make 

« Joye bad weather) and that he never was fo happy, as 


« when Jupiter was angry.“ It is worth on yp e that Palzac, dif- 
Cato made this ſpeech during bis cenſorſbip, when . 8 
the Suat My Monilius, who would probably have been marquiſe de 
cok the year _— only ap tea. a kiſs ts his * 
the time, in preſence ts : à piece —_ 
i Ry Loom wrt — 
and moderns. 5 
Cato's' was in the main 2 a very fine charac . 
e ack tharyas 
him with poſfeſling an 1 e n; it is 
certain, that his eagerneſs to improve his . and increaſe 


i ty of uſury in no ſmall degree. 
A ſaying of Ne to & Se pare hg be" e coming out 


hy + op morality : Go there, brave youth, and 
« quench the generous Rane ;** meaning, that it was bet= * 

ter to haye recourſe t the fee, than to debauch the crti 

rens Wites: However, fone perhaps may exeuſe him Here 

thinking, Hat: of two evi he did right to recommend the 

leaſt. | Upon the whole, he was a great citizen ; an excet- 

lent oratory 2 profound civilian, and a right honeſt worthy 

| man, © th Gel in he ö mY 65 yolk it 
age, 2 | 


CATROU REY Re , 2 very diſtinguiſhed Jeſuit, was 
IN ey difingitd Jos, was 
conſiderable werks; as, 1. A General Hiſtory of the 
Empire * the Mogul. e 8 che Fana- 

| > A « ticilm 


. ® 


8 


f 


12 -CAaTROU.. 


„ ticiſtm, of ſome Proteſtant, Religions; of Anabaptiſm, of | 


„ Davidiſm,.and of Quakeriſm.” 3. A Tranſlation of 
Virgil, with notes critical and hiſtorical.” 4. A Ro. 
ce man Hiſtory, which has been tranſlated into ſeveral lan- 
guages, and is reckoned. his capital work. The notes are 
chiefly father Rouillé's, who alſo continued. it; though it 
was finiſhed by Routh, another Jeſuit. . Catrou was alſo 
concerned in the © Journal de Trevoux.” + He died in 
1737. All his writings are in Frence nn 


LICENSED SC OILS Cn SH ian woot 
. CATULLUS (Cavs VaAIEAI Us), a Roman poet, born 


at Verona ante Chr. 86, was deſcended: from a good family; 

and his father was familiar! acquaimed-yith ulius Cæſar, 

who lodged at his houſe. . The beauty and elegance of his 

verſes ealily procured him the attention and friendſhip of the 

fine wits, who. were then at Rome, whither he was carried 

in his youth by Manlius, a nobleman, to whom he has in- 
i cribed ſeveral of his poems. Here he ſoon. diſcovered, the 
Vivacity of his genius, and fo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
pleaſantry and wit, that he became univerſally eſteemed, and 
gained even Cicero for his patron, , It is believed, that he 
.,- ,* gave the name of Leſbia to the moſt famous of his miſtreſſes, 


nn honour to Sappho, who was of the iſland of Leſbos, and 


_ Whoſe verſes pleaſed him wonderfully. The true name of 
that miſtreſs was A to be Clodia, ſiſter of Clodius, 
the great enemy of Cicero. He is far from imitating our 
2 poets, who uſually complain of the coyneſs and in- 
ſenſibility of the fair ones; but ſpeaks. of his Leſbia as a 
woman, who aſked him, how many kiſſes would ſatisfy him! 
to which he anſwered, that he deſired as many, as there are 

- grains of ſand in the deſarts of Libya, and ſtars in the hea- 
Lens. As fine a genius as this poet was, he was, as many 
fine geniuſes have ſince been, poor. His merit, it is true, 
recommended him to the greateſt men of his time, as Plan- 
cus, Calvus, Cinna, &c. and he travelled into Bithynia with 
Memmius, who had obtained the government of that pro- 
vince after his prætorſhip: but it is plain from ſome of his 
epigrams, that he did. not make his fortune by-it. He died 
1n the flower of his age; and the height of his eputation, 
when he was about 30 years old; at which time Vie was 
ſent to purſue his ſtudies at Cremona, 
Though the great talent of this poet lay in the ho 
matic way, yet ſome. have pretended, that he equally ex- 


celled in all other kinds of poetry. Martial's veneration for 


him 


3 
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CATULLUS: 
; „ 2 - x . 


lim was ſuch, that he has not ſcrupled to put him on a level 
. + [v 1210 ; A br Beg by r 3 5 


Tantuſn magna ſuo debet Verona Catullo, 


# 


:,” _ ® Quantum parva ſyo Mantua Virgil 


| Andin this he has been followed: by Paul Joviirs and Bar- 


thius among the moderns. What remains of his works, is 
not ſufficient to ſupport this high opinion of him. At the 
ſame time it muſt be conſidered in his behalf, that Lucretiuus 


was the only poet, whoſe verſe had any tolerable elegance 


or harmony in it, when he wrote: and his 1 probably. 


was not ſeen by gur author, or at leaſt but a little before his 
death, ſince it was not publiſhed till ſome time after Lucre- 
tius's deceaſe. Catullus's writings got him the name of © the 


« learned” amongſt the ancients, for which we have the autho- 


rity of Aulus Gellius, Apuleius, and both the Plinys; but 
we have no compòſitions of his remaining, nor any lights 
from antiquity, which enable us to explain the reaſon of it. 
Among others that Catullus inveighed againſt, and laſhed in 
his Iambics (for he was uncommonly fatirical) none ſuffered 
more ſeverely than Julius Cæſar, under the name of Ma- 
murra: which, however, furniſhed Cæſar with an op- 
portunity of ſhewing his moderation and pee 23/6 For 
after Catullus, by repeated invectives, had given ſufficient 
occaſion to Cæſar to reſent ſuch uſage, eſpecially from one 
whoſe father had been his familiar friend; Cæſar, inſtead of 


expreſſing any uneaſineſs, generouſly invited the poet to ſup- 


per with him, and chere treated him with ſo much affability 
and good- nature, chat Catullus was perfectly aſhamed at 
what he had done, and reſolved to make him amends for the 
future. Sextus 


* dreſſed in a very dirty ſhirt, with an excuſe written under 
“ it, that he was ſorced to wear foul linen, becauſe his laun- 
« dreſs was made-a princeſs. This was a reflection upon 
«© the pope's ſiſter, who, before the promotion of her bro- 
« ther, was in thoſe; mean circumſtances that Paſquin repre- 
<« ſented her. As this Paſquinade made a great noiſe in 
Rome, the pope offered a conſiderable ſum of money to 


« any perſon who ſhould diſcover the author of it: The 


author, relying upon his holineſs's generoſity, as alſo on 


ſome private overtures which he had received from him, 
© made, the diſcovery himſelf: upon which the pope gave 
him the reward he had promiſed, but at the ſame time, 


. 


ire. s Quintus, as one: obſerves. upon this ſtory, 5 
« was not of ſo generous: and- forgiving a temper. - Upon vol. I. No. 
his being made pope, the ftatue of Paſquin was one night 23. 
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1 
"If 


c ATU E¹us 


4 to difable the ſatiriſt for the ordered his yon > 
« be cut out, and both his hands to chopped 0 
1 muſt not leave Catullus, without takin 1 be 


has been very much cenſured for the e bh d obſce- 


nities to be met with in his writings ; ahd many have 0 


chat account concluded that he was 2 debauchee. That he 


was of a gay amorous temper, may 
indeed it appears very plainly from many of his pom: but 

to infer from thence, that he was 'an abandoned profligate, 
is not only abſurd, but what he La has 1 in a Danner 


cautioned as not to'do.. „„ 


6. Nam caſtum eſſe decet W 


3 5 1 ſum : verſiculos nihil nece e x 


a ai tum denic ue habent ſalem & lepo 
i Si ſint mollicy i & parum pudici al h wi. 


| And we learn from Thins the younger, that theſe were the 


Libs iv. Pe 


ſentiments of the times: for ng of ſome hendecaſylla- 
bles, which he fent to his friend Paternus, he ſays, &« Ex 
e quibus tamen fi nonnulla tibi paulo petulantiora videbun- 
<« tur, erit eruditionis tus eve da ſummos illos & graviſ- 
4 ſimds viros, qui talia fcripſerunt, non modo non laſcivia 
5 rerum, ſed ne nudis quidern verbis abſtinuiſſe: qus nos 
ct refugimus, non quia ſeveriores, ſed quia: timidiores ſumus. 
« Scimus alioqui hujus opuſculi illam eſſe v m, 


| = quam Catullus expreſit : and then he ſubj oins e fore- 


_ eritical 2 of Cromwell 


g verſes, © Bayle, who was umder a ty of defend- 


: dug Biel from: 28 en of a ſimilar natute, .expreſles him- 
ſelf tchüs: He would 


laughed at who ſhould' go about 
to prove, that Boccace was not à man of probity, be- 


& cauſe he wrote the Decameron: or conclude, that the 
| « queen- of Navarre, fiter to Francis! the firſt, was not a 
Es of admirable virtue, whoſe praiſes reſounded every 
Where, becauſe ſhe wrote ſome novels of gallantry.—In 


. « ſuch books, adds he, wiſe: men know how to diſtinguiſh 


10 r 


CATZ (Janzs), p penſionary of Holland, keeper of the 
1 and Nadtholder. of the Fiefs, whs/born/in 
land, 15 He was an n- ingenious poet, as well xs. a 
dextrous 5255 
of all emplayments, for the fake of culti poetry and 
letters; nor was he drawn afterwards from his retirement, 
but at the reiterated application of the ſtates,” who, in the 
e ent him ate 
or 


2 1 to 242 * 8 


eaſily be imagined, as 


GE a TEE EEE a oe on 


tician. He diveſted himſelf, however, at length 


. 2 eee 


7 


GAT.2 


into England.” 1 pan his return, he retired to one c 


fador- 
bis country-houſes, Where 8 25 in 1665. His poems 
have been printed in all forms, the Hollanders bighly valuing 
them : and the laſt edition of his works Wy: 1 in . 


vol. folio. 2 


"CAVE (Dr. Wand A 1 1 was 13 in 


1639, and educated in St, ohn' 8 college at Cambridge. He 
was ſucceſſively miniſter of Haſely in Oxfordſhire, great Al- 
ballows, and of Iſlin ton near London. He became chap- 


lain to Chatles II. and in 1684 was inſtalled canon of Wind- : 
for. He was the author of ſome large and 64; works, 


relating to eceleſiaſtical antiqu 8 * G a very 

uſeful work, intituled, The iſtory _—_ Ade, 
„ Deaths, and Martyrdoms. of hos, — were contem- 
* porary with the Apoſtles, and of the principal Fathers 
cc within the three firſt centuries of the church; which 
went in a ſhort time through three or four editions. Here 
the Engliſh reader had an opportunity of acquainting him- 


ſelf with ſome of the principal and moſt important circum- 
= as attended the Chriſtian religion, while it was 


to an eſtabliſhment under Conſtantine the 
CE To wr 8, he publiſhed a work of 2 more extenſive 
nature, called, * Hiſtoria Literaria, &c,” in which he gives 
an exact account of all who had written upon Chriſtianity, 


either for- or againſt it, from Chriſt to the 14th — 


mentions the times they lived in, the books they wrote, 
the doctrines they maintained; and alſo enumerates the 
councils that were called in every age of the church. | 
and the former work, gave occaſion to à controverſy which 
enſued, and was very warmly agitated, between Cave. and 
Le Clere, who was then Writing his“ Bibliotheque Univer- 
— oo in Holland. Le Clere charged Cave with twa 
un 

of the be had written their a IES 2. That he 
had ps ge ee Euſebius, who was, as he imagined, 


plainly: enough au Arian; over to the fide of the orthodox, | 


and made a Trinitarian of him. These were the points 
debated; A great deal of good. katnihg, as. well as 
good ſenſe, relating to eccleſiaſtical antiquity, and the au- 
thority of the fathers, was produced on bock ſides > but which 
of. the two had: the better in the m_ is dot a point to be 
determined here; unleſs we may 71 uſt be permitted to but 
without an) intention to diminiſh fr 
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Saure died in 1913, and was buried at Iſlington, where we 
find an inſcription over him, of which an exact copy (A) 
has been giver te us due Rer. George Strahan, "the pre- 


O wt 
„ 
5 * 2: wo. ” 


fent vicar of. that pariſh,” + 


This Life, CAVE (EDWARD), was born at Newton in War- 
written by wickſhire, 8 

$i 3 younger ſon of Mr. Edward Cave, of Cave's in the Hole, 
year 1754, à lone houſe, on the Street- Road in the ſame county, which 
and reviſed took its name from the occupier ; but having concurred with 
181, is bis elder brother in cutting off the intail of a ſmall hereditary 
hereinſerted eſtate, 'by which act it was loſt from the family, he was 


; 1 fo 
1 IT 4 5 5 * 
| ; * 


. by 93 per- reduced to follow in Rugby the trade of a ſhoe- maker. He 


was a man of good reputation in his narrow cirele, and re- 


markable for ſtrength and ruſtic intrepidity. He lived to a 


great age, and was in his latter years ſupported by his ſon. 
It was fortunate for Edward Cave, that having a diſpo- 
ſition to literary attainments, he was not cut off by the 
3 of his parents from opportunities of cultivating 
his faculties. The ſchool of Rugby, in which he had, by 
the rules of its foundation, a right to be inſtructed, was 
then in high reputation, under the Rev. Mr. Holyock, to 


whoſe care moſt of the 8 families, even of tho 


higheſt rank, entruſted their ſons. He had judgment to diſ- 
eover, and, for ſome time, generoſity to CP the ge- 
nius of young Cave; and was ſo well pleaſed with his quick 
progreſs in the ſchool, that he declared his refolution to breed 


him for the univerſity, and recommend him as a ſervitor 


to ſome of his ſcholars of high rank. But proſperity which 
depends upon the caprice of others, is of ſhort duration. 
familiarity with boys whe were far above him in rank and 
expectations; and, as in unequal aſſociations it always hap- 
| oa whatever unlucky prank: was played, was imputed to 
Dave. When any mifchief, great or ſmall, was done, though 


Cave's e literature, exalted him to an invidious 


ry 


a (4) > Juxtaheio + s Filils & Filiabus eodem 
45-0 R 1 4 Need 1551 1 1 Supe. = 
Conditur qu audi potuit Laatere conditis acceſſit tandem . 
__ "Giliclm? Cave 8.7 8 | 5 b 
. Caroli JI. 3 Sgeris Domeſheis, | _ Pientifſima, Copjug Chariſma: 
Hvjus Fccleſæ per xxvIII Annos qu quidem obiit Jan. X, Mpexct._ 
| , eo nifss nadd) Rog quis es, Viator, Homo cum fis, 
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Natus eſt Detemb. Xx. An. 8 violes, depoſfiti.Cinerey | 
füt Auge av. Ange pl.. Memo, „„ 
N Par de incautum rüpfat Süptema Dies, 
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eb. 29, 1697. His father (Joſeph) was che 
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perhaps-others boaſted of the W when it was ſucceſſ- ” 
ful, yet upon detection p e e Te the fault was ſure to | 
fall up pon poor Cave. 
At lat, his miſtreſs by ſome inviſible means loſt A favour= 
ite cock; Cave was with little examination ſtigmatized as 
the tief or murderer ; not becauſe he was more apparently 
criminal than others, but becauſe he was more eaſily reached 
by vindicti ve juſtice. From that time Mr, Holyock with- 
Feat: his kindneſs viſibly from him, and treated him with 
harſnneſs, which the crime; n its utmoſt aggravatiòn, could 
ſcarcely deſerve; and which ſurely he would have forborn, 
had he confidered how: hardly the habitual influence of birth 
and fortune is reſiſted; and how frequently men, not wholly . 
without ſenſe of virtue; are n ed to acts more atrocious 
than the robbery of a PCT: a delire of; pleaſing their 
ns OE 

Thoſe reflectiohs his d never n or 85 inn 
effect; for under pretence that Cave obſtructed the diſcipline 

of the ſchool, by ſelling clandeſtine afiſtance, and ſupplying 
exerciſes to idlers, he was oppreſſed with unreaſonable taſks, 
that there might be an opportunity of quarrelling with his 
failure; and when his diligence had ſurmounted them, no 
regard was paid to the performance. Cave bore this perſe- 
eution a- hile, and then left the ſchool, and the hope of a 
literary education, to ſeek lome: other means of s 
livelihood. A 

He was firſt placed andy a ente den of the hehe... He 
* to recount with ſome pleaſure a journey or two which . 
he rode with him as his clerk, and relate the victories that 
he gained over the exciſemen i in grammatical diſputations. 

But the inſolence of his e who _ him in ſer- 
vile „ quickly diſguſted him, a en eee 
e of 3 ; ren employment. | 

He was recommended to a timber- merchant at the Bank- 
fide, and while he was there on liking, is ſaid to have given 
hopes of great mercantile abilities; but this place he ſoon 
jeft, I know not for what reaſon, and was bound apprentice 
- Mr. ONO 4 prior of ſome opening deputy 

erman. 

This was 2 trade; for which men were 2 qualified 
by a literary education, and which was pleaſing to Cave, 
Wants it-furniſhed ſome. employment for his ſchohiaſtic at- 
tainments. Here, therefore, he reſolved to ſettle,” though 
his maſter and miſtreſs lived in perpetual diſcord, and their 
ue Was 6 no * habitation. Tram ang 
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8 of theſe domeſtic tumults he was 

| leaſed; having in only two years attained ſo much full in 1 
art, and gained ſo much the confidence of. his maſter, that 
ha wes! ferit without ny ſuperintendant to conduct a print- 


ing! hauſe at Norwich, and ara a weekly paper. In this 


vunlertaking he met with ſome ition, which l 2 


| Public controverſy; and procui young, Cave the teputation 
_ of a writer, | .: 


6 ths mai tied bafr bi aproncoip was expiry and | 
his miſtr e 


he was not able to bear the 
therefore. quitted her houſe 3 \Nipulated: allowance, and 


mutried a young widow with whom He lived at Bow. When 
* A pprenticefiup- was over, he worked as ck RL al at 


houſe of: 2 Barber, a man m _ 
evan Fs the Tories, whoſe principl at that 
time fo much prevalence with Cave, that he was for ſome 
years a writer in “ Miſt's Journal ;?* Which, though he af- 
terwards obtained by his wife's intereſt a ſmall place in the 
Poſt-office, he for tome time continued. But as intereſt is 


rful, and converſation, however mean, in time per- 


potre 
tuaſive, he by degrees inclined to another 7 in which, 


beugver, be was. always moderate, though icady 45am 
When 3 admitted ino ie Poſt-office: he Kill. con». 


| 8 at his intervals uf attendance, to exerciſe his trade, 
or to employ himſelf with ſome typographical buſineſs. He 
edirected the Gradus ad Parnaſſum; and: was liberally 
_ rewarded by the com of Stationers. He wrote an Ac- 


< tvunt of the Criminals,” which had for ſome'time-a con- 


ſiderable ale; and publiſhed. many little pamphlets that acci- 
dent brought into his hands, n it would be verꝝ dif- 
cult ta recover the memory. y the correſpondence which 
his place in the Poſt- office facilitated, he procured country 
news · papers, and fold;-their. ee pee _ 2 dual in 
London, for a guinea a ʒ k. 1 5 
He was afterwards abet ds de ae ef cle — 85 

| banks, i in which he acted wich great ſpirit and firmneſt ; and 
often ſtopped franks, 2 — n by Members. of 
| n f to their friends; becauſe he thought ſuch exten 


. 2 2 Na mee [This raiſed many complaints, 


fed; I ſuppoſe very unjuſtly, of opening letters to detect chem. 
He's Grate wat great {line 
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-others; a'frank-given'to'the: old 
y Mr. Walter Plummer; be was 
2 cid. — the Ir r breach of privilege, and-accd- 


and fererity,. utdeclin- | 
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ing 
laſt diſmiſſed. 
when he was ejected 


office,  -: 


* 


ployment, he in time e | 


d a ſum ſufficient-for 2 pur- 


ſcheme is known wherever the Engliſh language is ſpoken 


” 
* 


„of which I know not that ever one ſucceeded, 


52 years, and ſtill continues to enjoy the favour of the world, 
15 one of the moſt ſucceſsful and lucrative pamphlets whic 
literary hiſtory has upon record, and therefore deſerves, in 
this narrative, particular notiſſee. 
Mr. Cave, when he formed the project, was far from ex- 
pecting the ſucceſs which he found; and others had ſo little 


not reſtrained by their virtue from the execution of. another 
man's deſign, was ſufficiently apparent as ſoon as that deſign 


zines aroſe, and periſhed ; only the London Magazine, ſup- 
: prey by a powerful aſſociation of bookſellers, and circu- 
ated with all the art, and all the cunning of trade, exempted 
itſelf from the general fate of Cave's invaders, and obtained, 
though not an equal, yet a conſiderable fale.. '* 
Cave now began to aſpire to popularity; and being a 


* 
* 


2 lover of poetry than any other art, he ſometimes of- 
ered ſubjects for poems, and propoſed prizes for the beſt 
performers. The firſt prize was zol. for which, being 


ingdom to appear as e agg and offered the allotment 


no name was ſeen among the writers that had been ever ſeen 


ore; the 
Sanne 3 8 „ 4 K 
. a + 9 . Ss Lg +—0: 
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- as ? . . 8 
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their gueſtions by pleading his oath. of ſecrery, was at 
Antes. And it = be recorded to his honour, that 
| ted-from his office, he did not think himſelf 
neareſt friends any information about the management of the 


r 2. SIDE SES» HE nn 
By this conſtancy of e cr and diverſification; of em- 


chaſe of a ſmall printing-office, and began the * Gentle - 
& man's Magazine, à periodical pamphlet, of Which the 
To this undertaking he owed the affluence in which he paſ- 
ſed the laſt 20 years of his life; and the fortune which. he 
leſt behind him, which though large, had been yet larger, 
had br not raſhly and wantonly impaired it by innumerable 
proj 


ſe 8 d 
and ſeveral private men rejected the 
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' & The Gentleman's Magazine, which has now ſubſiſted Inthe beging 
ning of the 


W JOar 1783. | 


proſpe& of its conſequence, that though he had for ſeveral 5 
years talked of his plan among printers and bockſellers 
none of them thought it worth the trial. That they were | 


began to be gainful; for in a few years a multitude of maga- 


but newly acquainted with wealth, and thinking the influence 
of 50 l. extremely great, he expected the firſt authors of the: 
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wondered Ha] a while 
wider acq 


| fachen of ſeeing its ſucceſs 
till in 1 
fRirſt m 


ent and relapſe, ſe 


lity, 


(a) The . was len to 
De Cromwell Mortimer and Dr. Birch "S 


and by the latter the award was' made, N 
e pee b. f ee gl 5 


59. > 1 . 
(» Mr. Cave was buried in the 


Anecdotezof .T HE 
| Bowyer, by church of St. James, Clerkenwell ; GE NTLE MAN'S MAGAZINE, | 
Nichols. "nw the following infcription, from che Whereby he acquir'd an ample fortune, 
3 of wn n is ER at. >The whole whichdevolvedtohis 
%* „ hy : Family. 75 5 i 
| Near this place lies CCC 
a The body of The body of WII 1am Cave, 
JOSEPH CAVE, 1000. 0 of the ſaid Jos Cavr, 
Late of this pariſh, - Wo died May 2, 1257, aged 62 years; 
| Wo departed this life Nov. 18, 1747s. And who, having ſurvived his elder 
Aged 79 years. gg Brother 55 
He was placed by Providenceina „ 642 enn, 
. humble ſtation; , Inherited from him a competent eftatez 
8 But And, in gratitude to his bene factor, 
; Jaduftry abundan — the » wants Ordered this monument, to perpetuate 
ed | His Memory. 

„ . vr, | 8 He liv'd aPatriarchin his pumerouzrace, 
8 ce bleſt — vith And ſhew d in charity aChriſti an's grace: 
wh ' Content and Wealth. | Whate' er a friend or parent feels, he 

a —— | 8 5 knew 
He was made in the decline of li His and was open, and his heart was 
e 3 of his eldeſt 


"EDWARD CAVE; 
os without intereſt; aden, or 
connection, 


By the native force of his own genius, 


e by a lfficl education 


* 


C AV 3. 
1 "2 


province f amen che prize (4). le al this Mr-« Cave 
but his natural judgement, and a 
n the world, ſoon cured him of his 
N as of many other prejudices and errors. Nor 
Dave many men been ſeen raiſed by accident or induſtry, to 
ſudden riches, 1 fy verry leſs of the em ogg of. their : 
d former ſtate. } $7 
He candies t e his Magazine, fs bad pi ſatis- 


175t his wife died of an aſthma. 
* . by her death, but in a few days 
| —.—— and hi is appetite; which he never recovered; but after 
about two N with many viciffitudes of 
0 by-drinking acid liquors into a 
Ae, and afterwards into a kind 
: in which one of the laſt acts of reaſon which he ex- 
erted, was fondly to preſs the hand that is now writing this 
_ little narrative. He died Jan. 10, 17 5% De- nh con- 
e the 23d nee ee 0 B). 


| In whit he gur and gave, he taught 
07 mankind, 5 
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jonate to his diligence, 
He ſeemed not at 
loſt his 


lethargic inſenſibi- 


wu he mecht at the on. 


My grateful. always is a generous: mind. 
Here reſt his clay! His foul muſt ever reſt, 
Who len, when EW IM muſt be 


3 
Ys | 


CAYE 


ke was a man of ala baue not only tall bur bully, 
and was, when young, | remarkable ſtrength and activity. 
He was cel hea chful, and capable of much labour and 


long Appl ication ;. but in "hs latter years of his life was af- 


flicted with the gout, which he endeavoured to cure or alle- 
viate by a total abſtinence both from ſtrong liquors and ani- 
mal food, From animal food he abſtained about four years, 
ang from ſtrong liquors much longer; but: the Bout e con- 
tinued unconquered, perhaps unabat es. 

His reſolution. and perſeverance were very” niconm 

in whatever he undertook, neither expence nor 


able to repreſs him: but his conſtancy was calm, and? 00 
thoſe who did not know him, appeared faint and 23 8 


but he always went forward though he n 
The fame chilneſs of mind -was 0 ſer 
fon; he . Ne the minutelt a o 
guſted by ſeeming inattentio 
ſurprized when he came a ſecond. 24 by preparations to 
execute NE. We which, he ſuppoſed never, 9 benen 
1: 


heard. „ ca" n 053 Hed of 7 


2 ED A = nee ie 
Ving ſummoned 


ro ſtrum, and ha- 
— eſiſt 


ut 8; and. de ſtamp officers demanded to 
ſtamp the laſt al ſheet 4 A gazines, Mr. Cave alone 
defeated their claim, to which, [the nden of the nval 
Muffe would meanly have ſubmitted. 

e Was a friend rather eaſy and conſtant, > a wes _ 
active; yet many inſtances. might be given, where bath his 
money and his diligence were employed liberally for others. 
His ! Was Jn. ban manner cool and SHINS but 


8 i tpopgh deliderate, not 
per nacious. 


_ His mental. 3 were n te ſaw little oF 2 time, 
but that little he ſaw With great exactneſs. He. was long 
in finding the right, but ſeldom failed to find it at laſt... His 


affections were not . eafily gained, and his opinions. not 


quickly diſcovered. His Pug as it might hide his fa 
concealed his virtues ; but ſuch he e as 27 Rog 
knew bim, have no lamented (e). 
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happily: Then coaſtin n 


ä SN 3 
raph, uche Iiventor of © which, — ghd} hah en. 
e of publications which larged the public underffanding · Many 


an. 70 { 
zien to conſiderable emſpence in the 
"literary world, 9 here ade their 
wholly:: irft inempts | compaſitioni” Here, 


to, ere preſerved a myltitude of curi- 
N 


a 
d foreign. & ic occurrences. - : hints, o 
ut the monthly magen ines has book z which otherwiſe mightHave never 


dei The . and a | Pr g 
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CAVENDISH: (Thowns), bf Print it deten Ely; 


Wiz Wenden from e e Devonſhire; and poſ- 
— 2 e part f 


e — ret 
this view he built two ſhips from the ſtocks, one of 129; the 


Odder of 50'tons; Fon erin a era he - 


* 


from July 5 1 He firſt made the 
ebaſt e Barbary, chen d RE e and" eaters? the 
"Sees 8 n te x58; aud pafſed them Very 


abun a ref rich Kt 2nd 80 ' 


* Peet ee dend eie ü S an AG valeo-Mhip, 
thongh in moſt relations of his voyage, ſhe is yi the ad- 
of the South ſeas. Her cargo was of immenſe value, 


which,” his being too mall to carry, he was forded to 
burn; © ting at el owever, as much gold as was 


worth 60, 000 I. He then ſteered for the Philippine iftands, 


where he ſafely arrived, and procceded from them 46 Java 
Major, which he renched Mareh r, 1588. He doubled the 
cape of Good Hope the 1ſt of June, and ſo without any re- 


— returned BIG i Plot Bob. g7 ang 


Kiled eompletely round the globe, and brought home an im- 
menſe- fortune: This Bb der he quickly waſted, and in 
T 8 was compelled to think of another voy which was 

far from being fo fucceſsful- as che former. etz Plyn 

591," with three ſtout-ſhips and two barks, April 

2 1592, he fell in wht the Streights of Magellan; and von- 

in 1 to ; when, on account. of the bad- 
4 of thi ie weather, = ke e t return; which ac- 


cofdingly 


ung authors, wha have afterwards 


x wig: fot ety Mad of inquiry ind prunes _ — they bad — * 


-r ,  EE 


PF, 


n= OD ff." © >. 
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died: logytler, 
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CAVENDISH (bir 1 75 fon af e den- Brie 


| Came , i{Cavendidh. in{Suffelk, elerk of the pipe in the 
I 

liberal elucation, and: hd ſettled upon im, by hid fathy 
cextein dands in Suſſpl, Cerdnal Wolſey, who was 
in Suſfollz, took him-irittrhis ſplendid family, which conkfted 
of one gatl, nine barons}; and About. 1e K 3 
men, an r the» car s. gan- 
tleman and was athnitted; 1 wote iht inn 
him chan any other. Arvang, and therefare wou nat deſert 
him in his fall hut wis ane of the feu vrho ſtuck elbia tu 


him wu kee had neitherioBen por fler te beſtow. This 


/ta bib S reeomniended himm̃ 


bis ſovereign, received him into his own family and 


ſerviec. In 2 tds ke was öpphinted one of the auditors. of 


the court of laugmnij,,Hwné,ͤ and ſoon: after abtained&. a grant 
of ſeveral loxdſhips:in:the-coupty of Hertford. In 1846 


he was made treaflrer'of the chamber to his m had 
the honour of knighthaod conferred on him, eee, 


after (worn of he privy: council. He continued ta emo 


both theſe /honours! angered 11 years; which: time his eſtate 
vas much inereaſed b 7:8 .gtants from Edward VE in ſeven dif⸗ 


ferent. counties; nor does it appear that he was in tek chedie 
or favour. Ach queen Mary, under; wbofe reign he died in 
1557 · He married ditee wives. His thicd and who 
ſurvived him, Was- the widow. of Robert Barley, Eſq; and 
juſtly conſidered as one of the moſt famous women of her 
time, She Was che d 
L in Derbyſhire,- the daughter of Thomas 

eeke, of Taue in _ — county, Efq; and in proceſs 
of time 1 8 . fortune, by che death of her 
brother without | the was ſcarce 14, ſhe was 
married to" N Barkey of Barley, in n Derbyſhire, Efq; a 


young, gentleman. of @ large eſtate, all-which he ſettled ab- 


ſalutel upon her on their marriage; and by oy death with- 


out iſſue ſhe came into poſſeſſion: of it in Fe After re- 


maining a Widow a bent 13 years ſhe marrie Cavendilh,. by. 
whom ſhe had — 9 Eſq; who was poſſeſſed ob 
conſiderable eſtates in N but ſettled at Tutbury in 
Staffordſhire; RA diſh the firſt, earl of Devon- 
ſhire; and Char —.— ſettled at Welbeck in Not · 
lnghamſhive, e, of Wilm baron Ogle and duke of 
12718 Newceaſtle; 


clicein dach io unecht Brazil, Adee, Ks . 


III. was ban Do 1505-1\ Hm negeivertia 


8 mia. 
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| cAvEN DI fl. 
ee e e who married Sir 


n whom 


eſtate in Glouce 


int in the county of Not- 


the dukes of k ay deſcended; 
e N 2 We Lenox, 
Shs oa James I. After 
the death of Sir Willam Cavendiſn, this jd Mu Af 
ing do become a third dme t wiſh mari 

; re of the 


ried Sit William St. 


to queen Who'had 
nn 'F 3 


Which in articles of mar- 


e ſettled on her and her own 


in default of iſſue; and according} 


5 havin no child 
ing as 


male, us hie own female 


—ͤ—ͤ—ö — "Tn this Mind widowhood the charms 


ſr her wit and beauty 


E 5 of Shrew! 


vated, the then greateſt ſubject of 


» Whom ſhe 
to: Herſelf and 


youngeſt 


2 
tis 9. 


NM to e SS elde 3 Nov. 1590, the was 
2 fourth time left, aud to death cominund, a widow.” A 
. change of oondition that perhaps never fell to any one wo- 


a live 1 
A). * 23 
F adit 5. 2 1 5 2 80 3 1 
2 Da” W . „ 
ar Wolſey, and therein gives him a very high Acker; 
EFV : . 3 5 U PRs. 5 „ 
; oe MS IONOR a) op. EA 3 ; 


el 
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2 2 maleyeliy ter 
— 
an male audivit, 


worth, Which i is not to ge imagined true: 


Scots, committed eee 


— earl of Shrewſbury for 17 years. 


— rere. 


8 — — reer 
FP — — 


's-epitaph betrays that he was 


e with his n 


-þ 


however, the counteſs carried herſelf to 


55 

Mo - 

Full of years and all worldly comforts, 

ſhe died Feb. 13, 7 Bag and was buried 
in Alhallows 


church in Derby, (where 


ry ſhe had founded an hoſpital for 12 poor 
poop le) under a fair tomb, which ſhe 


care to erect in her own life-time, 


and whereon 2 — was 


ee ſeribed. Kennet's Mem- 
affirming 


2. 3. 2 er % ˙¼ V0 


principal officers, took 


_, CCAVENDISH. 
affirming, that, in his judgement, he never ſaw the kingdom 
in better obedience and quiet; than during the time of his 


mained long in manuſcript, it was printed in 1667, and re- 

printed in 1706, with ſome variation in the title. The ori 
inal MS. was a few yeats ago in the hands of the duke of 

Ningſton, ſuppoſed to be given by the author to his daughter, 


= * 


who married into that family. 


; CAVENDISH (WILIA), duke of Newcaſtle, fon 
of Sir Charles Cavendiſh, youngeſt ſon of: Sir William 


Cavendiſh, by Catharine daughter of Cuthbert lord Ogle, 


was born in 1592. He had uncommon abilities, and 


were cultivated with much care. He appeared at the court 


of James I. with the advantages of a graceful perſon and 
great elegance of manners; and was quickly diſtinguiſhed 


| 3 the king's favour. In 1610 he was made knight of the 
a 


th, at the creation of Henry prince of Wales; and, in 
1620, created baron Ogle, and viſcount Mansfield. In the 


4. 


225 


authority, or juſtice better adminiſtered. Aﬀeer this life re- 


Biog Brits 


third year of Charles I. he was created baron Cavendiſh of 


Boleſover, and earl of Newcaſtle upon e The favours 


of his prince drew upon him the envy of Buckingham, which 


however could not ſupplant him. In 1638, the king choſe 


him to be governor to the prince of Wales, afterwards 


Charles II. In 1639, when the king ſet out to command Life wri 


the army which the troubles of the North had forced him . his du 


to aſſemble,” he was entertained by the earl at Weldeck: & 
who alſo not only contributed x0,0001. - towards defraying Ib. p. 7. 


the expence of the expedition, but raiſed a troop of ho 

conſiſting of about 200 knights and gentlemen, who ſerved 
at their own charge, and were commanded by himſelf. He 
was conſtantly zealous and active in the king's ſervice, till 


after the battle of Marſton Moor, July W _ | 


ſeeing the king's affairs totally deſperate, -he ma 

of his way to wy cine” e there, with a few of his 
arrived July 8. After ftaying about ſix months at Ham- 
burgh, he went by ſea to Amſterdam, thence to Paris, and 
from Paris to Antwerp, where he reſided many years in ex- 
treme penury, with this aggravation, that his enemies were 


not only poſſeſſing, but ruining his eſtate. Vet it is faid 


that his ſpirit was unbroken, and that his foreſight preſerved 
him from deſpair, - He had predicted the civil war before it 
began, and he predicted the reſtoration as an infallible event, 


even when Cromwell was in the height of his ſucceſs, in a 


Vo Ls III. : 
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in this er Many poems, except th: 


— _ 


— * 4 Treatiſe on 5 To _ . of | 


* WD with. w 6 the: her. Powers: .of 
urope.” 
He returned with the king at the refiarecions” l. vs ſoon 


after conſtituted. chief juſtice in eyre of the counties north 


Trent, and created earl of Ogle, and duke of Neweaſtle. 
rom this time his life was retited, and he indulged his na- 
tural diſpoſition in literary purſuits. Some part of his time 
—— in repairing his eſtate ; ſome part in breaking 
| managing horſes, and the reſt in ſtudy and compeſition. 
wrote the. celebrated“ Treatiſe on Harſemanſhip,” of 
which a moſt excellent edition was a few years ago printed 


C  preferved among 
dae poetry of his e are Joſt: and four comedies; 
as The | ny Captain, * Ihe humorous 

%. The triumphant dow, or Medley of 


1 ee. The humorous Lovers was added with 
8 es in 1677, and Shadwell tranſeribed gre regt 5 U 
triumphant Widow” into his “ Bury Fair. 
IDE 2 ſcholar and à genius, . of 
learning and wit. Ben Jonſon was one of his ficſt favorites; 


a poet; dir William Davenant, was his ljentenant- general; 


perſon Hudſon, an able divine, was his ſcout-maſter; and 
eren his engineer. He died on Chriſtmas day, 


48676, in his dene He was twice married, but had 
eas wiſe Elizabeth, daughter and ſole heireſs 


iſſue 2 by his 
William Baſſet, of Blore in Staffordihire, i3{; widow 


2 of the Hon. Henry Howard, younger ſon to Thomas ear} 


of Suffglk; by whom be bad three ons, and as many daugh- 
ters. His ſecond wite was Margaret, — Ehownas 


Lucas, ef Colcheſter, Eſq; Fo wan to lord L — and. to the 
| famays. Sir Charles Lucas, whoſe unfortunate end is well 


known. She was, the conſtant aden, of his exile 
abroad, and of his retirement at home, She was a-womau 


5 and ſome learning; for beſides the life ef the 


and her own, ſhe wrote a great number af falio vo- 
lumes, and publiſhed 26 plays, in ſeveral of which there are 
ſcenes and ſongs written by the duke. She hes buried with 


him in Weſtminſter 2 oh The duke's titles deſpe "hs Ju to 


his ſon Henry, earl of Ogle, dhe dying without 


26, 1693, che title of Newcaſtle in he line of: i 
became extinQ, he 


| AE the * heigemals of this family. 
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 CAVENDISH (CAA Es), ſon of the ſetond, and 
brother to the third earl of Deyonſhire, was horn at London, 
May ab 1620. At 18 he was ſent to travel with a ge- Kenner, 
vernor. He went. firſt to Paris: The French army was 
then before Lee 8. Cutioſity drew him to the camp 
without the knowledge of his governor, who followed him 
in great pain, and brought him back to his ſtudies: at Paris. 
The following your he: Wont in Italy, making Naples, Nome, 
7 he chief places of his reſidence; In the ſpring 
of rg he embarked for Conſtantinople, leaving his go- 
vernor and Engliſh ſervants behind bim, in order that he 
might learn more from foreigners. He made a long circuit 
by land trough Natolia, then went by fea to Alexandria; 
and after viſiting Grand Cairo, returned to England, in May 
1641, by the way of Malta, Spain, and France. His in- 
ieee een him to arms, his mother intended to pur- 
chaſe for him colonel Goring's regiment of foot in Holland; 
and on this account he made one N in the prince. of 
i 9 my: but returned to England Nov. 1641. The 
king being ſoon after forced to retire to York, he repaired 
thither to offer his ſervice i he rode in the king's own troop 
at the battle of Edgehill, Oct. 235 1642, and ſo diſtipguiſhed : 
himſelf. by his perſonal bravery, that lord Aubigny, who com- 
manded the duke of York's troop, being ſlain, he was preferred 
to that chatge before many others of eminent birth and merit. 
This gentleman did good ſervice, and performed many other 
glorious actions! but was killed, in an action with à large 
body of the enemy's forees under Cromwell, at Gainſbo- 
rough, July 30, 1643, having refuſed quarter. He was a Life of 
« gentleman, (it is juſtly obſerved) ſo furniſned with all the Chriſtiane 
interior and politer parts of learning, obtained at home donsger of 
and abroad, both by reading men and books, as well as Deroathires 
courage, that he was prepated to defend his prince with 
© his head and hand, by the ſtrongeſt reaſon and moſt gene- 
e rqus valour. He was well ſkilled in mathematics, as ap- Gen. Dick. 
pears from ſome of his papers in the library of Dr. John Moore, 
biſhop of Ely, given by George I. to the univerſity of 


. CAVENDISH (W1t.t1a),.the firſt duke of Devot- Cane 
ſhire, was born Jan; 25, 1640, e made the tour of Eu- Memoirs of 
rope, under the care of Dr. Killigrew, afterwards maſter of *-fa=ilyof 
the Savoy, In 16615 he was choſen to repreſent the county 5 55, 
of Derby, and continued a member of the long parliament 

ul its diſſolution. Sept. 1E reated M. * Kennets 
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by the ſpecial command of the chancellor. In 1665, he went a 
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volunteer on board the fleet under the duke of Vork. In 


1669, he accompanied Mr. Montague in his embaſſy to 
France; and being accidentally at the 


e opera in [ three 
liquor, 


came upon the ſtage; and one of them coming up te him 


with a very inſulting queſtion, he gave him a ſevete blow on 
the face; upon which they all drew, and puſhed hard upon 
him. He got his back againſt one of the ſcenes, and made 
a ſtout defence, receiving ſeveral wounds ; till a ffurdy Swiſs, 


belonging to the ambaſſador Montague, caught him up in 
 » ö ' 4 in.» 1 | 7 5 ; oa tet of WW: 2 
his arms, and threw him over tlie ſtage into the pit. In his 


fall, one of his arms catehed upon an iron ſpike," which tore 


out the fleſn. The three aſſailants were, by the king's com- 


mand, ſent to priſon, and not releaſed but by bis interceſſion. 
In 1677, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the houſe of commons, 


by a vigorous oppoſition to the meaſures of the court. The 
year following, ee as! # ee an enquiry into the 
-Godfr 


murder of Sir Edmundbury G X 
of the popiſh plot; and was one of 


y, and other particulars 
he committee appointed 


to draw up articles of impeachment againſt the treaſurer 


Leid. 


Danby. In the parliament which met in the ſpring of 1679, 


he again repreſented Derby. This year he was choſen one 


of the king's new privy-couneil: but ſoon finding that his 


attendance at the board would be wholly ineffectual, he, in 


conjunction with lord Ruſſel and others, deſired leave to 


withdraw. The county of Derby again elected him their 


repreſentative in that parliament which met OR. 21, 1680. 


nis. 


Thhearticles of impeachment againſt the chief juſtice Seroggs, 
for his arbitrary and illegal proceedings in the court of king's- 


bench, were carried up by him to the houſe of lords. When 


the king declared his reſolution not to conſent to a bill of 
excluſion, lord Cavendiſh made a motion, that a bill might 
be brought in for the aſſociation of all his majeſty's Proteſt- 


ant 1 He was alſo one of thoſe who openly named 
the evil counſellors, and promoted the addreſs to his ma- 


- ſented Derbyſhire. 


Jeſty to remove them from all offices, and from his majeſty's 
councils and preſence for ever. He ſnewed the ſame ſteadi- 
neſs and zeal in the next parliament, in which alſo he repre- 

When parliaments were laid aſide, 


though he was as obnoxious to the court as any, he was not 


bid. 


afraid of meeting and converſing with his noble friends; but 
be condemned a bold overture which was made at one of 
| thoſe: meetings, and declared, with great earneſtneſs, that 
be would never more go among them. At the lord en 
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as to be his aecomplice, he dared to appear to vindicate him 
in the face of the court. He afterwards ſent him a meſſage 
by Sir James Forbes, that he would come and change cloaths 
with him in the priſon, and ſtay there to repreſent him, if 
he thought he could make his eſcape. Lord Ruſſel was too 


generous to accept of this propoſal. He proſecuted the im- 


mediate murderers of his friend Mr. Thynne, to condign 
uniſiment, and brought the great abettor of it, count Kennet 
— to his trial, who happened to be acquitted by 


7 = jury poſſeſſed, or rather prepared, in favour of him. Lord 


avendiſh had great indignation at the diſcharge of the 
count, which he thought owing. to corruption; and know 
ing that an appeal to ſingle combat was anciently the laſt 
reſort in law for convicting a murderer, he obtained the 
favour of a noble peer to go in his name to count Koningſ- 
mark to charge the guilt of blood upon him, and to offer to 
prove it in the open field: but it ſeems that was a method of 
trial the count thought fit to decline. Nov. 1684, he be- Biog: Brit. 
came, by the deceaſe of his father, earl of Devonſhire. In | 
the reign of James, he was the ſame man in greater honour, 
and in greater zeal and concern for his country. He had 
been very much affronted within the verge of the court by 
e eee ; but reſtrained his reſentment at the time, 
and pardoned him upon condition he ſhould never more ap- 
pear at Whitehall. But, immediately after the defeat of the 


duke of Monmouth, the colonel was encouraged to come , -© 


publicly to court, and was riſing into ſome degree of favour. 
The earl of Devonſhire meeting him in the king's preſence- 
chamber, and receiving from him, as he thought, an inſult- 
ing look, took him by the noſe, led him out of the room, 
and gave him ſome diſdainful blows with the head of his 
cane. For this bold act, he was proſecuted in the king's- 
bench upon an information, and had an exorbitant fine of 
30,0001: impoſed upon him; and, though a peer, was com- 
mitted to the Kking's- bench priſon, till he ſhould make pay- 
ment of it, | He was never able to bear any confinement he 
could break from; and therefore eſcaped, only to go home 
to his ſeat at Chatſworth. Upon the news of his being there, 
the ſheriff of Derbyſhire; had a precept to apprehend him, 
and bring him with his poſſe to town. But he invited the 
ſheriff in, and kept him a. priſoner of honour, till he had 


_ compounded for his own liberty, by giving bond to pay the 


full ſum of 30,0001..3-but the bond was found among the 
papers of king James, and given up by king William. tr. 
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Kennet. 
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lan 


see 
He was one of the earlieſt in inviting over the prince e 
Orange ; and James II. upon the firſt alarm from Holland, 
being jealous of him above any other peer, endeavoured to 


draw him to court, which the earl evaded. Upon the prince's 


landing, he appeared in arms for him, and was afterwards 
received by him with the higheſt marks of affection and 
_ eſteem, In the debates of the houſe of lords concerning the 


throne, he was very zealous for declaring the prince and 


- princeſs of Orange, king and queen of England, Feb. 14, 
7680. * he a dented one of the ries e and not 


hg after, named lord ſteward of their majeſties houſhold ; 


and, April 3, 1689, choſen Aon, an of the garter. At their 
8 


Foes coronation he acted as lord high Reward of Eng- 
3 and, in the firſt ſeſſion of parliament afterwards, pro- 
cured a reſolution of the houſe of lords, as to the illegality 
of the judgment given againſt him in the former reign, and 
a vote, that no peer ought to be committed for 'non-pay- 
ment of a fine to the crown, Jan. 1691, he attended king 


William to the congreſs at the Hague, where he lived in the 


utmoſt ſtate and magnificence, and had the honour to enter- 
tain ſeveral fovereign princes at his table, the king himſelf 


being alſo preſent incognito, May 12, 1694, he was cre- 
| ated marquis of Hartington, and duke of Devonſhire; which, 


with his garter and white ſtaff, the place of lieutenant and 
cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Derby, and juſticeſhip in 
eyre, was as much honour as an Engliſh x could enjoy. 
After the queen's death, when the king's abſence made the 
appointment of regents neceſſary, he was one of the lords 
juſtices for ſeven ſueceſſive years; an honour which no 
In the caſe of Sir John Fenwick, though he had a convic- 


tion of his guilt, yet he was ſo averſe to any e 1s 


dicial proceedings, that he oppoſed the bill, as he did | 
wiſe another bill for the reſumption of the forfeited eſtates in 


- Freland, At the acceſſion of queen Anne; he was confirmed 
in all his offices. April, 1705, he attended her majeſty to 
Cambridge, and was there created LL. D. In 1 700 | 


him- 


ſelf and his ſon the marquis of Hartington were in the num- 


| ber-of Engliſh peers appointed commiſiioners for concluding 


an union with Scotland; this was the laſt of his public em- 


| ployments. He died Auguſt 18, 1707. He emed 0 be 


made for a - patriot: his mien and aſpect were engaging: and 
commianding : his addreſs and converſation civil and cpur- 
teous in the higheſt degree. He judged right in the ſupreme 
court; and on any important affali his 8 
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and weighty. As u ſtateſman, his whole depoitrient eme 
up to hls noble birth and die eminenc Nations?” ner dit he. 


of what the world call accompliſhments. He had 


4 oper wy Of in languages, and read the Roman authors wirn 


reat attention: Taecſtes was his favourite. He was a true 


judge of Miſtory, a _critie in poetry, and had 4 fihe hand in 


— ie. He had an elegant taſte in painting, an all politer 
; and in architeQure in particular, a genius; fill, and 
pred Pam beyond any one perſon of his age, His: houſe at 


Chatſwortk being a 23 of beauty and magmifcence : 


that perllaps is not exceeded by any palace in Europe. * His 


graces genius for poetry ſhewed irfelf particularly” in two Biog. Brit. 


piecesthat are publiſhed, and are allowed by the erifics to 


be written with equal ſpirit, digni Mar. and delicaey. 1. An 
. vet PANS oe! : 


« Ode on the 1 of Queen 8 — 5 
« to the Biſhop of mn u ent to Homer. He 
married the lady Mary, daughter of James duke e 
* whom he had three ſons and a aun: 7, 


. 


- CAUSSIN (Nijenot as 5 a French Jeſuit, au Enel Alegambe, 
to Lewis XIII. was born at Troyes in Champagne, 1 580; Biblioth. 


and entered into the order of Jeſuits, when he was 26 years”; pn —_ 
of age. He taught rhetoric in ſeveral of their colleges ; and 


afterwards ion to Nr. by which he gained ve y great 
and in ume — prefprred to be eonfeſſor to the Ng But 


he did not diſcharge this- office to the ſutisfaction of | cardinal 


Richelieu, though he diſcharged i it to the ſatisfaction of every 
honeſt man; and therefore it is not to be wondered; that: 
he eam at lens tv be removed. A little before his death, 
he” is ſaid to have delivered into the hands of a frieiid done 


original letters ; from ſhore extracts of which, ſince publiſh-" 


= wi that be fell into diſgrace, becauſe he would 

} ſome things-which he knew by the king's con- 
Khon, nor even take adviee of his ſup 
to %ehave himſelf in the direction of tlic king's conſcience, 


when he could not do it without breaking g through the laws 


of confeſſion. There are alſo ſome 15 inn the ſame ex- 


tracts, whith ſhew, that he did not approve Lewis XIII's. 


conduct towards the queen his mother; and there is a pro- 
bability- that lie ehalled- to get Ridhetieu removed If we 
may believe the abb Siri ir his Memoirs; ? this- Jeſuit, 
in his-pfivate convetſatioris' with: the king, i upon tlie 
cardinabs remevulz for the four following? reaſbnd: H- Be- 
exuſe rea —— re N 
4 2. Be- 


eniors; how he was 
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23. Becauſe he left Lewis e ee name of king; 2 
3. Becauſe he oppreſſed the nation; 4. 
| Pally affiſted the Proteſtants to the prejudice of the Catholic 
church. According to this author, he even engaged to 
maintain theſe four articles againſt the cardinal in the king's 
preſence; and he offered the cardinal's place to the duke 
of Angouleme, ' Ihis plot was the occaſion of his diſgrace, 


cauſe he power- 


* 
* 


according to the abbẽ Siri. Others have aſſerted, that the 


queen mother obliged him to leave Paris, to gratify cardinal 
Mazarine, whom he had diſpleaſed; and that his diſgrace 
was occaſioned by his Latin piece, concerning the 12 
dom and Houſe of God, publiſhed in 1650, in which he 
had freely ſpoken of the qualities with which princes ought 
to be adorned. But be all this as it will, it is certain, that 
he was deprived of his employment, and baniſhed to à city 
of Lower Britany. He got leave to return to Paris after 
the cardinal's death, and died there in the convent of the 


None of his works did him more honour than that which 
be intituled, La cour Sainte,” It has been printed a great 
many times, and tranſlated into Latin, Italian, Spaniſh, Por- 
tugueze, German, and Engliſh.: He publiſhed ſeveral other 
books both in Latin and French; and his book De ſacra 
& profana Eloquentia”? is well known by the uſe that has 
been made of it here in England. There is a ſtrange ſingu- 


larity related of father Cauſſin by one of his elogiſts, which 


we muſt not omit. to mention. He had, it is ſaid, a very 
extraordinary ſympathy with the heavens, eſpecially with the 
ſun, which he called his ſtar; and which had very remark- 


able effects both upon his body and mind, according as it 


was more or leſs diftant,-or as it ſhined bright or was covered 
with clouds. The effects of the ſun. upon him were not 
tranſient, but appeared conſtantly. by the ſparkling of his 


eyes, and the lively colour of his face, in which there was 
ſomething. that made 2 very ſtrong impreſſion upon Henry 


IV. of France. Cauſſin, when very young, attended father 
Sonteri, a famous preacher of his time, to court, and there 


that king obſerved him very attentively.. He had never ſeen 


him before, nor heard of him; but as ſoon as he perceived 


him with ſo much kindneſs, that Cauſſin was as much 
aſhamed, as the bye-ſtanders were aſtoniſhed. .. But the king 


faid, that he had diſtinguiſhed this youth among the croud, 


and expected that he Would ſerve him and; his family my | 
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a loud voice, . Father, you have here an attendant, who, Bayle«Di@. 
if I am not miſtaken, will become in time one of the Canin. 


« greateſt ornaments of your ſociet rr. 


CAXTON (WIxLIAN), the firſt who introduced the 

art of printing ae Feu 75. was born about the latter 

Ks 15 46 the reign of Henry IV. (who. died in .1412) in Biog- Brits 
the Weald, or woody part of Kent. He was inſtructed 

at home in reading and writing, in which, conſidering the 
times, he arrived to conſiderable proficiency. He afterwards 
attained ſome knowledge of bath Latin and French. Be- 
ing about 15, he was put apprentice to Mr. Robert Large 
a mercer, who, after having been ſheriff and mayor of 
London, died ii Kr leaving by will 34 marks to his 
apprentice William Caxton; a conſiderable legacy in thoſe 
days, and an early teſtimony of Caxton's good behaviour 
and integrity. Caxton went abroad to ſettle, the ſame year 1. 
that his maſter died, and was entruſted by, the mercers = 
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Flanders, &c. In 14064, a commiſſion was granted to him 55 & 1 
ul, Eſq; by Edward IV. to continue '®. 11 


and Richard Wheteh 

and confirm the treaty of trade and commerce between 16 

his majeſty and Philip duke of Burgundy; or, if they found 1 

it neceſſary, to make a new one. They are ſtyled, in te Sit] 
| 


V8 34 


it has been proved beyond. à doubt, may ſtill enjoy the honour of intro- Printing, by 
that Corſellis was an earlier printer in ducing the art in its preſent iniproved Bowyer and 
fulile types. Nichol 
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e 5 e, mites Kok now of; that 
N 2 oy Sth im the Englich tongue. In the title- page we read 
2 follows: The Recuyell of the hiſtorys'of Freye: com- 
ſed and 5 2 of dyverce bookes of Latyn, into 


<6. 50 ght venerable perſone, and werſhi 

25 men Raul Fear p eeſt, par; tgp rey le 
ee ee noble gloryeus and prynce in his tyme, Philip 

duc of Bourgoyne A &. in the yeare 6f 4 


= incarhacion os — 5 G a thouſand” four hundred 
* fixty and foureg and \tranſſated arid drawen out of the 
© Prensfhe into Englith, by Willyam Caxton mereer of the 
% Eeyte of- ; af the commandement of the 1 
4 myghty and vertubſe princeſs his redoubtyd lady Mar 
Arete, by the grace of God ducheſſe of Burgoyne, & 
„Which fayd tranſlation and worke was begonne in Prog 
in the countere of Flaunders, the fyrſt day of Marche; the 
year of the incarnacion of out ſaid Lord God, à tHouſand 
4 foure hondred ſixty and eight, and ended and fynyſhed in 
iche holy cyte of Colen, Ts xix day of Septembre the 
yeare of our fayd Lord' "God, a thouſand foure hondred 
© ſixty and enleven. Caxton, then, finiſhed this work in 
1471; but it doth not now appear, that the art of printing 
wus practiſed by him in England till about three years after. 
| Diſſertation Hr. Middleton obſerves, that all our writers before the Re- 
of theorigin ftoration; who: mention the introduction of the art amongſt 
2 us, give him the credit of it, without any contradiction, or 
Variation. The Doctor has alſo taken notice of à paſſage in 
che end of the third book of ee « Recuyell, — ot 
ing together of the Hiſtories: of Troy, printed 
date in fol. which amounts in 2 made to a direct teſtimony 
of it. 3 this Boke, & e. and fot as moche as in 
«: wryting of the me, my penne is worn; myn hande ʒvery, 
< and myn eye — op/ with overntoeh 1 okyng — 289 
paper and that age creepeth on me dayly lalſo be- 
< eauſe | Ave: proturyſid-to- dyverce gentilmen and to many 
4 frends to addreſſe tb hem as haſtel) as I might tis ſayd 
„ holte, therefbr E have practyſed and lerned at my grete 
„ eharge andi diſpenſe to drdeyne this ſuyd 'Voke in prynte af- 
< ter the' miner and forme as ye may Here fee,” and is not 
„ wittort me and ynke as other bokes benz to thende 
og — every man may have them attones, for all the bokes 
& 78 -<v of this" bs "named. tlie wn de of tlie hiſtoryes of. 
I wenn 4 Fiayes, thus: mfr xn ted a8 ye berg ſee, were begoone in 
e Oon day and -e N oon day &o,” By the edition 
= * * ö W dated i 1474, Caxton af 10 to 
- - > Wars 
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have heen-then fettled-ih England; bes West is allowed 
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x chat * the . Pembroke, for a fair copy 
therect, which was given him by Mr. Granger, preſented 
him with a purſe of 30 guineas. The title 1s as follows. 
«- The Game and Play of the Cheſſe; in which thauctori- 

< ties, dictesꝭ and ſtoryes of auncient doctours, philoſophers, 
% poetes, and of other wyſe men ben recounted: and applied 
“ unto the moralitie of the publique wele, as well of the 


© nobles as of the comyn people. Tranflated out of Frenſh 


and emprynted illiam Caxton, fynyſhid of the laſt 
6 4 2 your of our Lord God a thouſand foure 

dted and LXXI III.“ The next performance of Cax- 
9295 of- which the date is aſcertained, is Lie, Diftes and 


lord 3 
« « Anton erle Ryrhres lo 1477 : 
and contains the ſayings of 


pocrates, Pythagoras, Diogenes, Socrates Plato, Aritotle, 


Alexander, Ptolemy, Seneca, St. Gregory, Galen, and fome 


others. At the end of the tranſlation, there is a remarkable 
chapter added, of three leaves (which concludes the whole 
volume) written by William Caxton, or the earl in his 


name; containing à tranſlation from the French, of thoſe 


farcaſras of Socrates, againſt the fair ſex; which the noble 
tranſtator of the reſt had purpo ſely paſſed over, in the pro- 

per places, under the chapter of that-philaſopher. Caxton 
| . ſeveral other pieces, either of his own compoſition, 


or tranſlated by him. His laſt worle was a tranſlation from 


the French er The holy Lives of the Fathers Hermits 
« liring in the Deſerts; and we are informed by Wynkin 


de Worde; that wy aro n= tranſlation together; 
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to the Levant; an eile the famous temple of Diana of 
Epheſus. He returned to France in 1717, but made ſome 
e dee, aſterwards. Become fixed and ſeitled, he cultivated 
muſic and painting; and alſo compoſed ſome works; the chief 


of which is, © Recueil d'Antiquites Egyptiennes, Etruſques, 


9 Grecques, Romaines, & Gauloiſes/** 7 tom. 4to. 
67. He died however in 1965, before the laſt — ts 
oth was publiſhed. He was a bert eee ene of 
p. eu ener. ſeiences. e Res i 
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*CEBES, che melts; 1 4 little * _ 
inticuled,. A Picture of Human Life. The piece is men- 
tioned by ſome of the ancient writers, by Lucian, D. Laer- 


tius, Tertullian, and Suidas: but of Cebes bimſelf we 


have no account, fave. that he is one mentioned by Plato, 
and once by Xenophon. The former ſays of him; in his 
„ Phædo, — he was a ſagacious inveſtigator of truth, 


and never aſſented without the moſt convincing reaſons: the 


latter, in his “ Memorabilia, rank him among the few 


intimates of Socrates, who excelled the reſt in the inno- 


cency of their lives. Cebes's Tabula": 1s wy nga 
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Cecil, groom of the robes, -and-yeoman. of the wardrobes, 


was born at Bourn in Lincolnſhire, in 1521; and having 
been educated at the grammar-fchoolthere; ſent to St. John's 
college in Cambridge: where, in his 20th year, he married 
2 ſiſter 5 ph cen, Cheek, e to Edwards — re- 
moved from Cambridge to Gray's inn, bein for 
the bar; and, when his firſt _ died, he married a da 42 


ter of dir Anthony Cook, Edward's ſchool-maſter. 


was well verſed in the Greek and Latin e — 


both of his wives were deſcended from two of the 


ſcholars of the age. His relation to theſe gentlemen rather 
advanced, than hindered his learning; and he he epplicd-himſelf 


to the law with ſuch induſtry, that he ſoon became eminent 


in his profeſſion. When the duke of Somerſet: was choſen 


protector to his nephew Edward, he took Cecil into his fa- 


mily, and made him maſter of requeſts, the firſt whn bore 


that title in England; in the 2d year of that king's reign, 


euſtos brevium of the court of Common Pleas; in the 3d, 


euſtos rotulorum of Lincolnſhire; in the Sch, one: of 6:6 


__ ſecretaries of Mates 9 | 
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; OE TAN we 
of the privy council, and made chancellor of the garter. 
By ſome writers he is charged with ingratitude to this muni- 
ficent patron; und ſaĩd to have been concerned in his fall. The 
duke of 8omerſet ſent for him, before he was apprehended; and 
told himz he doubted of ſome ill meaning againſt him! Cecil 
replibdz if he were not in fault, he might truſt to his inno- 
cence? if he were; he had nothing to ſay, but to lament 
him. When the king died, he was one of the privy coun: 
ſellors, who declared for lady Jane mm yet queen oy 
never reſented} it farther, than by diſmiſſing him from his of: 
fices; and, towards the end of her reign, ſhe often con- 
ſulted bim. He kept fair with her miniſters, and was much 
reſpected by cardinal Pole, biſhop Tonſtall, and Sir William 
Peters, zualous Papiſts, for his great wiſdom. Elizabeth, 
on ber acceſſion; added to her Catholic counſellors eight 
Proteſtants, Among theſe was Sir William Cecil, whom 
ſhe admitted àgain to his place of ſecretary of ſtate, and 
made him maſter of the court of Wards. He was ſoon 
after unanimouſly choſen by the univerſity of Cambridge to 
be their chancellor, which office had been vacant ever ſince 
the death of cardinal Pole. He was a member of the firſt 
parliament the queen held, and of all the following parlia- 
ments till 1571, when he. was created baron of | Burleigh, 
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When age andidiſtempers began to waſte him, he defired of 1 
and comfbrted him, and continued to do ſo during his laſt | 1 
ſickneſb. But his diſeaſe, old age, was ſuck as no remedies bt] 
eould eure; and, Aug. 1 508, he quietly departed this life; 1 
in his 78th year He left one ſon by his firſt, and one by 
his ſecond wife; ' which have ſince branched: out into two 
noble families. He held the office of lord high-treaſurer 
of England 2) years; and though he deteſted do raiſe an 
eſtate by baſe and corrupt means, yet he increaſed his on 
and the public treaſury by induſtry and frugality. He ſuf - 
fered nothing to be ſpent but ſor the queen's honour, the de- 
fence of her realms, and the relief of her allies. He looked 
ſtrictly, yet not over rigidly, to the farmers of the public 
revenues. He uſed to ſay, he never liked that the treaſur 
ſhould; like the ſpleen, grow too great, whilſt the reſt ol 
the members languiſhed and pined away; and thought no- 
thing for the prince's profit, which is not for his honour. 
As t his writings; he is reckoned, e ves amongſt 
the hiſtorians. of the Engliſh nation. He wrote two poems 


in Latin, on the death of Margaret Nevil, lady of the bed- 
chamber to queen Catharine. They were printed among 


„ anl. 5 : 
the ©, Carmina Suffolc, fratrum, 182. A4to- e 
poem.in memory. of Turnen Chalanery knights. he ve 


Cat. vol. II. p. 55. Meditations on the Death cf 
er e e Meditation on the State eee, 
| Reign of Queen Elizabeth. NN 

He wrote anſwers: to many libels Again thaiguenn god 
e t, ſome. of which are ſaid to be extant in print, 
MS. He was ſuppoſed to be the author:of a thin 

DAIT biet, in defence of the puniſhments inſſicted upon the 
a Roman Catholics, in the reign of queen Elinabeth, intituled, 

5 5 T be Execution of Juſtice in England, for maintenance of 
= & wpublic and Chriſtian Peace, againſt: certain; Stirrers of Se- 
bh; — Adherents to the Iraytors and Enemies of the 
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= * Realm, without an! Perſecution of them ſor Queſtions of 
= bn 1. Religion, as is falſely reported, &c. 1583. 2d edition. 
| Heb dem up alſo a great number of pedigrees. ſome of 
lt which.are prrſerved in che library at Lambeth, particular; y 


HY the genealogies of the kings of gien from William the 
bel Walpole's Conqueror, c Edward IV. of queen Anne Bullen, and af 
1 . fſeverabpr incely houſes in Germany. MW 
A r 
11 e ne e e r 1760. 
fi 9 dts 6 2 o bers 
-CEDRENUS een u ee dicht, lived in the 
1rch „and wrote © Annals, or an abridged 1 : 
« the ning of the World to the Reign: of Lage Com- 
| 68 nenus emperor of Conſtantinople,” who ſucceeded; Michael 
Voſfius de IV. in 10%. This work is no more than an-exeraft from 
Latin, Hit-ſeveral” hi rians, and chiefly from Georgius Synecll us, 
whoſe chron PRs has followed from: the: creation; to the 
reign” of + Theophanes is another hiſtorian he 
has made uſe — Diocleſian to Michael -Guropalates, 
The next he borrows from is Thraceſius Seylitzes frum Cu- 
. his own time. In ſhort, Cedrenus's hiſtory is 
patched up from ſeveral authors, and that too! withaut any 
| front judgment; ſo that we: ſhall not paſs an impteper gen- 
upon it, if we eee eee 
reaſon that men uſe a rather than none at all. 
There is an edition of 8 printed at Paris 
in 1647, with the Latin ee Xplander, aden Baer | 
how Goar, a Dominican. ee e e «+ oft 
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is CELLARIUS (Enstisrorhzs), was born, 1638, at 
Smalcalde, a little town in Franconia. His father was mi- 
niſter of the town, and his mother, Mary Zehner, was 
daughter of the famous divine, Joachim Zehners. He came 
of a:fpmily;in which learning ſeems to have ben hęreilitary. 
When three years old, he had the misfortune to loſt his fa- 


ther, but his mother took: care of his education. He began 


his ſtudies in the college of Smelcalde, and at 18 was re- 


movad to Jena, te finiſh his ſtudies in that univerſity. He 


ſtaid three 2 in this place; where he applied to ciaſũ cal 


learning un er Boſius, to philoſophy under Bechman, to the 


Oriental languages under Friſchmuth, and to mathematies 
under Waigelius. In 2659, be Ne Jena to go tu Gleſ- 
ſen, to ſtudy divinity there under Peter Haberkorn. 
terwards returned ta Jena, and took. a doctor's degree there 


in 1666. The. year following, he was made profeſſor of 


. 


- 


Hebrew, and. moral philoſophy at Weiſſenfels, and he filled 


this charge for ſeven. years. In 1673, he was called to Wey- 
mar, to he rector of the college ets 


kind at. Zeits. After two years ſtay here, the college of 


learning, his &bilities, and his diligence ſoon rendered this | 


college famous, and drew a great number of ſtudents; and 
the place was ſo agrerable to him, that he determined to end 
his days here j hut Providence diſpoſed af Him otherwiſe. 


For the king of Pruflia, baving founded an univerſity ac. 


ere, He kept this em- ; 
| ployment three years, and quitted it for another of the fame 


quence and ſiſſtory in it. Here. he campoſed à great: part of 


his works. His 


aſſiſtance from medicine. He died, 170%, in his th year. 


le publiſhed good editions of above 20 Latin and Greek 


authors; and ſhould we give an exact catalogue of his own 
works, it would: ſhew what, a ſurpriſing: paſſian he had ſax 
ſtudy. Indeed it is ſaid of him, that he would ſpend whole 
days and nights together in it, without any attention to the 
care of his health, or the calls of nature. But, although 
he was a very voluminous writer, yet he publiſhed nothing 
in haſte ; nothing but what was quite corn 


* 


Irre 


| eat application ſhortened his days, and 
haſtened on the infirmities of old age. He was a lang time 
afflicted wich the ſtone, but never could be perſuaded t ſeex 


* 


and what was like wiſe of great utility. His works: relate e 


chieſty to grammar, to geography, to hiſtory, and to the 


oriental languages. As they are ſo very numerous, we ſhall 
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 CVLTARIUS. 
1. % A. Latin Grammar, in German, 1689.“ BO. 2, 
« Antibarbarus Latinus, ſiwe de Latinitate 3 


. Ftatis, 1679.” i2mo. Before he 8 book, 


Olaus Borrichius had publiſhed, at 


A agen, a work 


gitationes de variis lingua Latina ætatibus, 


85 


* Sc.“ which -cliarius having not ſeen, and reading after. 
_ wards, was. the occaſion of his making an addition to his 
down, under tlie title of, 3. i 
mis & Idiotiſmis Sexmonls Latini, 1686. 1amo. 4. 
. Orthographia Latina ex vetuſtis monumentis, hoe eſt 
4 nummis, matmoribus, &c. excerpta digeſta, noviſque ob- 
1 ſervationibus illuſtrata, 1700.“ 8%, 5. „ Hiſtoria uni- 


4 verſalis breviter ac perſpicue expoſita; in antiquam & me- 


. di. ævi ac novum diviſa, cum notis rpetuis, oz.“ 
2 vol. T2mo. 6. Collectanea thſoriee Damaritanz, quot- 


quot inveniri” potuerunt, 1688.“ to. He had. a deſign 


of writing a complete hiſtory of the e er 
want of materials was forced to give it up. He'eolleded, 


however, in this work, what he could find relating to their 


manners, religion, &c. 7. Hiſtoria Gentis & eligionis 
«©. Samaritanz ex nova Sichemitarum epiſtola auQta,71699.” 
2 8. „ Grammatica Hebræa in tabulis Synopcieis = 


* cum conſilio 24 horis diſcendi linguam Sanctam. 


| Which he added, „Rabbiniſmus, ſive inſtitutio — ni 
pro legendis Rabbinorum Soriptis, 1684. 4to. g. = 
. nones de Lingua Sanctæ Idiotiſmis, 895 Atto. 10. 


. Sciagraphia Philologiæ Sacre, cum etymologico Akeum 


_ « deperditarum ex aliis linguis, Arabica præſeftim, reſtitu- 
< tarum, 1678. to.” 11. Chaldaiſmus, ſwwe Gramma- 
tica nova Chaldaicæ, &. 1685. $000 12. 
e Porta Syrize, ive Grammatica Syriaca, MOU! by to. 13. 
% Horæ itanæ, &. 1682.” i Ae goge in 
<- lingua Arabicam; 1686. too. 926 


HFlis works in geography are well Inown;' as ant 
el. the underſtanding of ancient authors. For a more 
particular account of the author and his works, conſult J. 


G. Wulchius's diſcourſe ef. his life and writings}: prefixed 
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Peel CELLINI 88 fi celebrated ſculptor 2 en- 


graver of Florence, was born in 1 500, and intended to be 
trained to muſic; but, at 15 years of age, bound! himſelf, 
cContrary to his father's inclinations, a apprentice to a nn 
wr phe under N he. n. 4 ö 
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preſently to rival the moſt fiilful in the bulineſs, -| He bad 


alfo à turn for other arts: he diſcovered an early taſte for 


drawing and deſigning, which he afterwards cultivated; 


Nor, did he heglect muſic : "nay, he muſt have excelled in 
ſome degree'in it; for, aſſiſting at a concert before Clement 


VII. that Pope took him into his ſervice; in the double ca- 


pacity of goldſmith and muſician. He applied himſelf alſo. 
to ſeal-engraving, learned to make curious damaſkeenings of 
ſteel and filver on Turkiſh daggers, &c. and was very ingenious. 
in medals and rings. But & | 
as in arts; and Clement VII. valued him as much for his. 
bravery as for his ſkill in his profeſſion. When the duke of 
Bourbon laid fiege to Rome, and the city was taken and 
plundered, the Pope committed the caſtle: of St. Angelo to 


Cellini; who defended it like a man bred to arms; and did 
not ſuffer it to ſurrender but by capitulatisn. | 


4 


Mean while, Cellini was one of thoſe great wits: who 


may truly be ſaid to have bordered upon madneſs : he was 
of a deſultory, capricious, unequal humour; and this in- 
volved him perpetually in adventures, which were often near 

| hin He travelled among the cities of Italy, 
but chiefly reſided at Rome; where he was ſon:etimes in, 
favour with the great, and ſometimes out. 3 


being fatal to him. 


He conſorted with all the firſt artiſts in their ſeveral ways; — 
with Michael Angelo, Julio Romano, &c. Finding him-, 
ſelf at length upon ill terms in Italy, he formed a reſolution 


of going to France; and, paſſing from Rome through Flo- 
rence, B 


* 2 


was moſt kindly received by, and made ſome ſtay with, the 
famous Pietro Bembo. From Padua he travelled through 


Swifſerland, ' viſited Geneva in his way to Lyons, and, after 


reſting” a few days in this laſt city, arrived fafe, at Paris. 
He met with a gracious reception from Francis I. who. 
would have taken him into his ſervice ; but, conceiving a 
diſlike to France from a ſudden illnefs he fell into there, 
he returned to Italy. He was ſcarcely arrived, when, being 
accuſed of having robbed the Caſtle of St. Angelo of a 


reat treaſure at the time that Rome was ſacked. by the 


Spaniards; he'was arreſted and ſent priſonet thither. 


Being ſet at liberty, after many hardſhips and difficulties, | 


he entered intd the ſervice of the French king, and ſet out 
with the tardinal of Ferrara for Paris: where when they 
arrived, being highly dif uſted at the cardinal's propoſing: 


What. he choaght an inconſidetable falary, this wild man goes 


ever, 


\ 


"3% 


ellini excelled in arms, as well 


ologna, and Venice, he arrived at Padua, where he 


off 71 Ong a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. He was, howW-- 
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ever, purſued and brought back to the king, who ſettled 2 
handſome ſalary upon him, affigned him a houſe-to work in 
at Paris, and granted him f ortly after a naturalization. 
But here, getting as uſual into ſcrapes and quarrels, and 
5 particularly aving offended Madame Aae the King's 
miſtreſs, he was expoſed to endleſs troubles and perſecutions; 
| with which at length being wearied out, he obtained the 
king's permiſſion to return to Italy, and went to Florence; 
- where he was kindly received Ty Coſmo, de Medici, the 
grahd duke, and engaged himſelf in his ſervice. Here, 
again, diſguſted with ſome of the duke's ſervants (for he 
could not accommodate himſelf to, or agree with, any body) 
he' took a trip to Venice, where he was greatly careſſed by 
Titian, SanGSvino, and other ingenious artiſts ; but, after a 
bbort ſtay, returned to Florence, and reſumed his buſineſs. 
Livesof * He died in 1570. Vatſari has given an account of him; 
Lage- ang, after ſpeaking of ſome of his principal works, concludes 
in these terms. Though I might here enlarge upon the 
e productions of Benvenuto, who always ſhewed himſelf 
s a man of great ſpirit and vivacity ; bold, active, enter- 
« priſing, and formidable to his enemies; a man, in ſhort, 
« who knew as well how to ſpeak to princes, as to exert 
« himfelf in his art; I ſhall add nothing farther, lince he 
* himſelf has written an account of his life and works, and 
« a treatiſe on gold{mith's work, as well as on caſting ſta- 
« tues, with more art and eloquence than it is poſſible for 


His life, written in the Tuſcan lang: 


- 


liſhed vill 1730, in one volume, 4to; as. bounding) we 
. preſume, with perſonal anecdotes and ſtrictuxes, which would 
not ſuffer its appearance fooner : and it was tranſlated hence 
into Engliſh, and publiſhed in two vols. 8vo, 17 I, with 
as. 


* 


ze, was not 


ais, 07 Ove, OG SF Un $ it is, unce: 


CF | 
commended by this great maſter ; upon the art military; 
upon agriculture; and we have ſtill extant of his eight books 
De medieina, which are written in 3 fine Latin, 
There is a paſſage in one of theſe books, which 

be quoted, becauſe it ſhews a generous and enlarged way 
of thinking in the man: becauſe, too, it is applicable tg 


more profeſſions than one, and may help to cute that obſti-- 


nacy and bigotry, which is ſo natural to the pride of the 
human heart. Hippocrates, as knowing and as. ſkilful-a 
phyſician as he was, yet once took a fracture of the ſkull 


for the natural ſuture, and was afterwards fo. ingenuous as 


to confeſs his miſtake, and even to leave it upon record. 
„ This, ſays Celſus, was acting like a truly great man. 
Little geniuſes, conſcious to themſelves that they have 


rhetoric, for which he is often quoted and 


deſerves to Int. orat. l. 
il. Kap. xi. 


2 


nothing to ſpare, cannot bear the leaſt diminution of their | 


« prerogative; nor ſuffer themſelves to depart from any 


* opinion which W once embraced, how falſe and 


„ pernicious ſoever 


4 ment of his errors, and eſpecially in a proſeſſion where it 
* is of importance to poſterity to record the truth. Read 
his own: words: More ſcilicet-magnorum virorum; & fi- 
4 duciam magnarum rerum habentium. Nam levia inge- 
nia, quia nihil habent, nihil fibi-detrahunt : magno inge- 
4 nio, multaque nihilominus habituro, convenit etiam ſim- 
* plex veri erroris confeſſio; præcipueque in eo miniſterio, 
«6 quod: utilitatis cauſa; poſteris traditur.” Boerhaave tells 


us, that Celſus is: one of the beſt authors of antiquity, for 


letting us into the true meaning and opinions of Hippocrates; 
and without him the writings of this father in phyſic 
would be often unintelligible, often miſunderſtood by us. 
Our Mead alſo ſpeaks of him in the higheſt terms; ſays, that 
he endeavours to imitate not only his ſenſe, but, as often as 
he can, his language too; and wiſhes thut he could have done 


it oſtener: quo enim auctore, ſays he, 


t opinion may be; while the man of 
real abilities is always ready to make a frank acknowledge - 


us uterer, Prefat. ad 


quam eo, qui ex Græcis tam medicis quam chirurgis Monit, 0. 


2 ad artem noſtram 88 inent, in 1 | 
«< Latinam e en hene wravftilic . rue it is, that he is 
called by Quintilian; as referred to above, * vir mediocri: 
ingenio: but we preſume, this mediocrity only to be 
meant relatively, and as compared with the great original 


powers of ſuch: men a Homer, Plato, Ariſtotle, &c. who 
are there enumerated. Quintilian was an able man, and a 
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called himſelf, under the fame point of view, 66 virus medi- 
«* ocri ingenio.“ Obſerye how he expreſſes himſelf upon 
the compariſon: %:illis enim hæc invenienda fuerunt, nobis 
cognoſcenda ſunt. Tot nos præceptoribus, tot exemplis, 
D inſtruxit Antiquitas, ut, & c. At leaſt, if this be not 
e Quintilian* s meaning, we chad conceive that be FM 
placed Celſus too low. 
The books “ de Medicina,” "have. Fe allen vated: 
the beſt edition is 1 8 5 to be aj of the 1780. in 
two, vols. 1 N N 


Cklsus, A "led RO PRO, of the 8 

| ſe&, fouriſhed-in the ſecond century under Adrian and An- 
toninus Pius, and is the ſame with him to whom Lucian has 
dedicated. his . Pſeudamantis.” He wrote a. famous work 
againſt the Chriſtan religion, under the title of * A true 
< Diſcourſe,” which was anſwered by Origen in as famous 

2 work, conſiſting of eight books. He promiſed another 
work, wherein he undertook to teach how men ſhould- live, 
| who would follow the rules of philoſophy ; and when Origen 
ſent his anſwer to St. Ambroſe, Ambroſe deſired him to ſend 
him that other work, if there was any ſuch to be found. But 
it is not known, whether Celſus made good his promiſe, or 
ever ſet about that work at all. His “True Diſcourſe” is 
loſt ; but his objeCtions againſt Chriſtianity, may be known 
from the extracts which are preſerved of it in Origen's an- 
ſwer. It is agreed on all hands, that he was a moſt ſubtle 
adverſary, perfectly verſed in all the arts of controverſy, and 

as learned as he was ingenious: ſo that it is no wonder, if 

* the primitive Chriſtians. thought OP. leſs wan ſuch. a 
Champion as Eg a match for him. 8 


- CENSORIN US, 2 celebrated critic, - eee 
quarian, and grammarian, for ſuch Priſcian calls bins. in 
bis book upon grammar, flouriſhed at Rome in the time of 
Alexander. Severus. This eee of his character muſt how- 
--- Ever ariſe from his book : Concerning Accents,” ſrequent- 
ly cited by. Sidonius Apollinaris, and other things, which 


>. 
- 7 
* 

9 


enly piece remaining of him, This — was written 
about the year 238, and dedicated to Quintus Cerellius, a 

man of Equeſtrian order, of whom he ſpeaks very highly in 
Le his 1 5th chapter. Voſſius, in one place, calls wha « a little 
4 Den. book of gold; and, in another declares it tobe: a moſt 
Lt. . 33, dra work, and of the * uſe and 2 to 


& 3. : | « chrono- 


* 


are loſt; and not from his De die natali,” which is the“ 15 


CENS'O'RINU'S. . 
4 chronologers, ſince it connects and determines with 
s exactneſs e eee, ebe in Pagan hiſtory.“ It is 
however a work of a miſcellaneous nature, and trrats of an- 
tiquities as well as chronology. It was printed with the 
notes of Lindenbrokius at Cambridge, in 1695 there may | 
kae been editions df it ſin ee. 


CENTLIVRE (Sus annan), a celebrated comic writer, 

was the daughter of one Freeman of Holbeach in Lincoln- 

ſhire. Several gay adventures are related of this lady in 

ber 8 z one of . which was, that ſhe ſpent ſeveral months 
in Cambridge, at the chambers of a gentleman of fortune; 
_ diſguiſed under a man's habit: ſo that, it ſeems, ſhe had, 
what the generality of her ſex have not; the | benefit of an 
univerſity education. Aſterwards ſhe went to London, 
where ſhe took care to improve the charms of her perſon 
and her genius, She learnt French, and read a great deal 
of ,paetry ; ſar which ſhe was ſo e ne, turned, that, as 

© one of her biographers tells us, the compoſed a ſong before 
ſhe was ſeven years old. She is the author of 15 plays, and 
ſeveral little poems, for ſome of which ſhe is ſaid to have 
received conſiderable preſents from very great perſonages: 
from prince Eugene à very handſome and weighty gold 
ſnuff⸗ box, for a poem inſcribed to him at the end of her 
comedy, called.“ The perplexed Lovers; and from the 
duke d Aumont the Freneh embaſſador another, for a maſ- 
gquerade which ſhe addreſſed to him. This duke is faid ta 

bave aſked her, whether ſhe had a ſnuff-bax ? the told 
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She died Dec. 1, 1723, after being thrice married; and has 
ſince been mentioned hy Pope in the Dunciad, for having 
written, as his commentator ſays, a ballad againft his Ho- 
“ mer, before he began it. She kept for many years a 
conſtant correſpondence with many gentlemen of eminence 
and wit; particularly with Steele, Rowe, Budgell, Sewell, 
Amhurſt, &, It is ſaid, 9 0 5 


5 CE NTTLA: VR E.“ 

and could ſhew a great many jewels and piec ebb ne 
which were the produce of herown labour; —— p aſed 
dy the money brought in by her copies, her benefit plays, 
| er wire pou foom patrons: This we mention as an ex- 
; r anecdote of this lady; few other poets having 
been able to rok the like, who have chiefly relied on their 
n for fu She died in Spring- garden at the houſe of 
E Joseph Ceplipte, w o had been one of queen 
Anne's cooks, and had fallen in love with her at Windſor, 
about 1706, where ſhe acted the part of Alexander the 
GET A anons aa ee nen 


cERDA RS Hoes Þy a Spaniſh Jeſuit; anda native of 
8 1 — e 
5 ve um, of as great city an r. He 
Alegamb. dliſtin pres me by Ee we, a. and the fame 
e e * . 2 dis was ſo great, that Urban VIII — 
= MP. id to h were — re _— cabinet; and, when that 
| 8 fent an wee al Barberini embaſſador into 
Spain, e erte ee ge weed to 1 — Cerda à viſit, and 
to aſſure him of the his Moreri tells us, 
and alſo that he en artery 'of- Jeſuits in 1 743 
| but does not mention the time of his birth, Cerda's 

* mentaries upon VirgiP” have been much eſteemed, and 
| uſually read by critics and perſons of taſte in the belles let- 

tres. Baillet fays, there are ſome good things in them, and 

fome very maiderate;; or rather, he rns 
eh fo, though ir appears to hate been bir cum opinion: is 
3 = « Commentaries upon the ans of Tertullian“ have not 
P-· 41 ; 
been ſo. much eſtermed, Papifts. | Dupin ſays, they 


1 „ elions and expl ications:of 
Biblioth.de: paſſages, which are too clear to need any "There 
But. ecclei. is alſo af Cerdz's a volume of © e 
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- CHAISE Es pr ba- R | Jute uncommon. — 
lites, and confefior to Lewis was born at Fores in 
the province . about 1626, of an ancient but re- 
duced family. lle gave early indications of an excellent 
wit when he was at „and performed: his philoſophical 

| exerciſes under lcher de V aux, who was aficrwards GO -- 


enn DES 
to the higheſt employments in his order. When he was ar- 
pro Tek ant. | Newer otdataed fe and became - - 
afterwards 'profeſſor of divinity in the province of Lyons, 
and reQor 1 provincial of a college there. He ſpent at 
ſeveral ſeafons a good deal of time in Paris, where his great 
addreſs, his Wit, and love of letters, made him almoſt uni- 
verfally Known; and in 1663, the biſhop of Bayeux intro- 
duced him to cardinal Mazarine, who ſhewed him 
marks of favour, and told him, he would be his frie 
And indeed the cardinal was, what miniſters of ſtate — 
times are not; as good as his word: for in 1665, he pre- 
ſented La Chee e to the king, as a perſon of whoſe | 
abilities and merit he was well convinced. He afterwards 4s 
| got him admitted irito the council of conſcience, which in- — 
deed was no leſs than to make him coadjutor to the conſeſſo r.. 
Nor did La Chaiſe belye the infos which the cardinal #40 
had given of him; for he governed himſelf in this 1 1 
with all the dexterity of a man Ar- old in buſineſs; 1 
apprehended the vp org of the king's bumour ſo well, 
that when the cardinal died, he found able to ſtand 
8 0 his own legs. In 1675, he was made confelſor to the 
; and about 10 years after, was the principal adviſer 
| T7, director of his marriage with Madam de Maintenon. 
The king was then arrived at an age when confeſſors have 
more than an ordinary influence: and La Chaiſe found him- 
ſelf a miniſter of ſtate, without ing, and 2 be. 
fore he petcelved it. He did buſineſs the 
king,” J immediately faw all the” lords and all the the pres | 
4. tho N He had made himſelf a maſter in the 
the churck; ons by the diſputes that often aroſe between 
2 courts” rance and e were become affairs of 
ate. . | 
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beackert concerning the 
torate of Cologn"in 
CT agg 


marquis de Fee ber d 
. dignation, < that an eat 
„ never fu | 1 Woule 


„ e Ae e os reaching cheir ſcholars, 
« never prefume to meddle in affairs of ſtate. 
em wk 
. R4 Maintenon; 
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. CHAISE, DE TY 


Maintenon; but does not appear to have done it effeQually, 
till that favourite found herielf unable, by all her intrigues 
and contrivances, to remove him from the place .confe(- 


ſor. The 0155 it ſeems, had not religion enough for this 


_ devout lady. He loved pleaſures, had a taſte. for magnih- 
| cence, and was, thought too lukewarm in the 5 of his ak 
_ ter's, conſcience, . He had however virtues, which a. perl, 

2 leſs pious and, devout, than Madam de Maintenon 155 


have perceived and acknowledged; Bade, if he did not po- 


ſeſs the qualities, which were neceffary fe or a conteſlo or of. the 
very religious, be had all thoſe which were 2 for the 
confeſſor of a king. He died Jan. Jan. 1509, and poſſeſ d to the 
very laſt ſo great 2 ſhare of favour and eſteem, with the King, 
that his maſ Pee conſulted him anon his death-bed Shout fh 
« chaice. of 15. ucceſſor. 8 43 
Ibis Jeſuit and confeſſor Was A lover of wit and BY 
and, by the cönſeſſon of his enemies, always: ba e A 
| 3 he found it. He poſſeſſed alſo a. ve great ſha 
: of both hk elf; and thou dey we do. not find 105 Ve 
iterary productions, Jet fins Was 


ok 0 5 of We dedicated ti to him his“ 4 Quæſ- | 


« tiones Alnetanz de e rationis wo WR and in 


4 


n 


. 155 a = of Vac bo wi 475 bod l in par- 
2 true 


b 


age? linge! 5 came from 2 man who NE pur- 
ſes to ſerve by flattery and lying; FR and is by ove he had 
5 ten, Years. in ws WIS 5 deem ed at that time 8 
; one man. * FTE? 
by CRATCONDYLES iis EE 
and ſcholar of Theodore, 6 Was one >; thole, Greeks 


Hody de into the Wel At the 1 of » Aurence. de edicis, 


„ 
* 1 


mw 5 1 2255 Where he had for, kis 7 rival 4 geln Politianun, ie 


whom Laurence had, poop ited, 1. Wo 0 5 5: hi ; 


red go, e eau he, was, 1 5 10 EO —— 555 Fos 


litian, or becauſe be Was hurt with Politian? 8 acknowledged 
ee in Latin, learn 6 3-87 e bath thele ac- 


2 as! „„ % 00000000 


at he ga 5 i 


5 well ve Ty 


onſtantinople went 


4 gi \ he ltd + to Ws the. Gre geh lan uage at Florence. in 


55 % Counts. 


+ hav . 


? bag 2 


counts. . 2 dy e a ee time * great re · 
putation; and did not die before 1510, when there is reaſon 
to think he was above go years of age. Among the learned 
Greeks, whom. 


the Greek authorg into Latin, C ede wa one; from” . 
which, we may collect, that he a y travelled into we”: 


Weſt before the taking of Conſtantinople in 1453, ſince 
Nicolas died in 2455. He publiſhed a rammar, and ſomm . 
other little Ne things; and: under his inſpection and care. was | 
firſt publiſhed xt Flo lorence, in 1499, = Greek Lexicon” 
of Suidas,.. 156 0 Valerianus, in his book. De infelici- 
« tate Literatorum,” ſays, that Chalcondyles, though a de- 
ſerving man in his "moral as well as literary character, led 
nevertheleſs a. 9 unhappy life; and reckons perpetual ba- 
niſhment. from his country among the chief of his misfor- 
tunes. Others h; e ne domeſtic evils that have at- 
tended | 5 His wife, ſays Gerard Voſlius, though ſhe go- De arte 
ver! 3 . did id not preſerve her character = Grammate 
ay eee er yet, as he ſays, his children 5 

were eKactiy like; bim, and had, the fame. Grecian caſt in 
their counte na IRS His .eldef ſon Theopl ilus, though 55 
great abilities and; likely to equal his father in learning, yet 
5 of a N di e gontrived to get himſelf run 
throu . 


he carly.in life. . 25 ſecond ſon Baſilius, 
pe to e eit ther fe ogy was no ſooner ſettled in Rome, 
17 he yas, e "Leo X X.. but he fell 4255 a con- 


ſumption, a ad die in 1 ew months 25 Bs e 26 
year. And his ypungeſt ſon Saleucus died, 1890 
rived at maturity. He had. indeed better luck with a dau 
ter, whom. be Married to Janus Farrhaſius, who was., 
WR Lt. 90, K. toy come and liye at. R 


| Hoe exc — abe 5 21 5 


Cc - Stet ts( Sir 1 Was deſcended. from a eat: . 


good family NEE „ and born at London about 1515. Pritan- p. 
e e ambidge, ind from college yi, nay | 
game p. to coi He went ſoon after A road into Gets . 

many. with Sir Henry Knevet, r to the emperor 


Charles. 1 Bir Hep noble and generous, ſpirit pleaſed: him fo 
much, that he attended him in his journiex and Wars, h 


cularly 


pope Nicolas 15 N to 17 45 to tranſlate 
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| tin hy fatal expedition againſt Algier in 1551; Wert, 

ipwrecked,” after he had Twarn till-his fire meth failed 

Camten's Ni, be zt Jengrht catched bold ef; 4 ebe, and #48 faved. 
= 2 He returned into England, and was * pointed | clerk of 

ritan. p. dhe ccunęll. In the reign of Edward WI. he artended the 

108. Alke of Somerſet to Scotland, and diftinifullhed Himlelf fo 

Biog. Brit. femarkably at the” battle of "MulleWirtgh H; that the duke 


Ponſa. Fe Sr im. In had. 12 80 i In is i tht to 


p d Wit: At che ack cs ef Ko pron "he was "oh 

ea joe to Ferdinand Ben eror of Germany. Aſter- 

| rds. dai, was appointed embal dor in ördin nhry to the coun 
mia. Spain, and embarked for that kingdom in f 1: but im- 
: ee on bis arrival, being a man impatient of injuries, 
5 wy Veen treated at the court's at em ar with 
the Abl reſpeQ, he preſſed by letters to be called home, 


oe his coffers had been|ſearched'; "which, however, was 
ee En "hs ebüntry. But the queen his 
miſtreſs contented Tow with lettin ng ye do, lat it is 
the duty of an embaffador tô take wings in goo 00 Pry 

Viag. Brit. proc his mend rat honour be not ditecty violat 
es of the trade betivech EfRland Seer 


e had been e ee for” Tome kg Ho K 
| hivihg deen found tc vefnors bf the Low 
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Countries to recal the oh of Enplith' © ies. 

Sir Thomas Chalon het, Merry ir the Catholic King's fa. 
| votite Roderie Gomez e he Ad of x faden in fire 
| oppoſition do that of the dak G. 7 ed ſome of the 
| catrefpondents of the Hatter in Spaiti, 'to' represent to bim 
H$ that the enmity e ed by - towards the Engliſh did 
4 not at all ariſe; as he gaye out, from er n Rae be | 
Il and having views different from choſe of his maſter, but 
'Þ from an apprehenſion'that if che infercourle” betwer ed 
|: lind and the Low Countries were reyived, it would pi 


_ 2 briſk circulation of money in all the cities in thoſe” 5 
Lbinces, and thereby facilitate d'Alva's motions, which. he 
y dueſfred to obſtruct. The duke d' Alva therehpon changed 
5 ., the whole of his conduct, and began to talk much of the 
PRE old friendſhip between the houſe of Burgubdy and the Kings 


— — — 

8 2 
eee 
t e t 


of England; affecting = particular regard for the nation; 
and at length op ee trade pro mo till contrary 
brders ſhould be: eie from 1 oy 9 . oo 55 | 
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o HALONER 251 
It uns in this. country; at a time when, as himſelf fays in Eh 


the preface, he ſpent the winter in a ftove, and the. ſummer 
in a bart, that he compoſed his work of „The right or- 
« dering-of the. Engliſh Republic ;” thus endeavouring to 
diſpel his chagrin by the company of the Muſes. Never- Miſcellanes 
theleſs, being ſeized with à grievous fit of ſickneſs, which 2 7 
endangered his life, he addreſſed his ſovereign in an elegy Blog, Brit. 
after Qvid's manner, beſeeching her to permit his return to 

his native country, before _ and ae kay ces forced him upon 

a longer journey. His peti nted, he arrived at 

London in the latter 5 or 2 e died Oct. 7, 1565, 

and was buried in the ha 25 of St. Paul, Sir William 

Cecil, then principal ſecretary of ſtate, — chief mourner. 

He was author of feveral tracts (4). 0 


(a) All that can now be diſcovered 
of his writings are theſe, viz. 

I. A little DiQtionary 
« dren, mentioned by Bale, De ſcrip- 


tor. p. 163, a. The Office of Ser- 


« vants. Tranſlated from hy Latin 
« of Gilbert Cognatus, 1 3. 
«© Morie Encomium. T. ie! 


« Fraſmus,, and printed 1549." 4 


« In Laudem emer vi, 2 


fixed to this book. a copy of Latin 
verſes. by Sir William Cecil, 3 


gination, the moſt ſolid j 
e probs een are N g . de 


for Chil- theref 


;  merly fellow of King's college i 
« e Jar kei Jecer, bridge 
« Londini, 1579. 4to. There is pre- 


in which 
he obſerves, that the moſt lively i ima-, 


eee Bang es, were gut all ede E 


ed in Sir Thomas Chaloner z juſt 
ore reputed one of the 

men of his time. 6. © De llluftrium 
« quorundam encomiis Miſcellanea, 


© cum Epigrammatis ac Epitaphiis 


«© nonnullis.” This collection of * 
epigrams, and epitapbs, is 


negyrics 
printed with the book before-mention- 


ed. By the encouragement of lord 
Burleigh, Mr. William Malim, for- 
in Cam- 
» and then maſter of St. Paul's 

ſchool, collected and publiſhed a correct 
edition of our author's poetical works, 
and addreſſed it in 1 from St. 


ſuter. . 


Paul's ſchool, dated Aug. 1, 1519, to 
t, the that noble A 19 55 
52 arr. fr and the moſt unblemiſh- 


| * FI 


CHALONER' Sir Taos), 4 on of * 1 Brit. 
preceding, was ng in 1559. ko more: af the 
time of his father's deceaſe, and his mother after | 
ing a ſecond huſband, lord treaſurer Burleigh placed kin 
fit at St. Paul's ſchool, and afterwards removed him to St. 
Magdalene's college in Oxford. About the year 1580, he 
viſited ſeveral parts of Europe. In Italy he got acquainted Ibid. 
with ſome ingenious . men, whom a of manners 
induced to communicate to him their moſt important diſco- 
veries in natural p 7, for which Chaloner had always 
a great affection. Some time after his return, he married 
* daughter of Sir William Fleetwood, recorder of London, 
dy whom be had ſeveral” children. In 1 97, he had the. 
bonour — — et A e 


n | CHAUONER 

aſter this, he diſcovered; near: his: eſtate at Giſborougii ; in 
3 Vorkſhire, the firſt alum mines that were pver known to be 
in this kingdom. In the latter end of :queen Elizabeth's 
reign, he ſoon grew into ſuch credit with king James, that 
„to dim the mioft conſiderable perfons in England addrefted 
| . Brit (themſelves: to be recommended to Elizabeth's ſucceſſor,” Au- 
= 175 1603, the king committed to him the cabe of prince 
enry's education. In 1605 When this prince made a viſit 
to Oxford, Sir Thomas was honoured with the degree of 
M. A. He was likewiſe employed by queen Anne in her 
private affairs. He died Nov. 17 1615 Some years de- 
fore his death, lie married his ſecond wife Judith, daughter 
o William Blount of London, and by this lady alſo he had 
Ath. Oxon, children, to whom, according to Wood, he leſt a conſider- 
vol. I. col. able eſtate, at Steeple Claydon in Bucks. Ihe poſterity of 
35. ſome of his "younger ſons is ſtill remaining in Y 8 aud 

Js polleſſed: of the Fault Pp of Sure r 

Moe: * 111 
HABE RI AVNE (E Ebwanp), was ended tron 
an ancient family, aA, born at S ton in Glopceſterſhire, 
1616. He was educated at ert became a com- 
moner of St. Edmund-hall i in @xford; in 1634; took both 
his degrees in arts; and was afferyrards appointed thetoric 
reader. During the civil war in England, he made the tour 
of Europe. In 1658, he married the only daughter of Rich- 
_ard Clifford, Efq; by. whom he. ad, ve children. Aſter 
the Reſtoration. he was choſen F. R. 8. and, in 1669, at- 
tended Charles earl of Carliſe, ſent to Stockholm with the 
order of the garter to the king 'of Sweden, as his ſecretary, 
I 1670, the degree of FL. „Was conferred; on him at 
Cambridge, and two years ee he was incorporated in the 
ſame at food... He. was appointed to) be tutor to Henry 
duke of Grafton, one of the natural ſons of Charles II. 
about 1679 3 and was afterwards pitched upon to! inſtruc 
prince George of Denmark in the Engliſh tongue. fle 
died at Chelſea in 170g, and was buried in a wault in the 
church - yard of that pariſi; here a monument was ſoon 
aſter erected to his memory, by Walter Harris, M. D. With 
A Latin inſeription, which informs us, among ather things, 
that Dr. Chamberlayne was ſo deſirous of "oo ſervice to 
8 and even to poſterity, that he ordered ſome of the books 


c 


bad written to be covered with wax, and buried aten ; 
Which may poſſibly be of uſe to future age. 
The fix books which bis monumental inſcription. has re- 


edel. are theſe, {Ts The-preſept a oe brief 


1 .* 


« brief Relation of the five Years civil Wars of Henry III. 


« ſettled again; extracted out of the moſt authentic Hiſto- 
“ rians and Records, 1647. | It, was reprinted in 1660, 
under this title, „The late War paralleled, or a brief Re- 

lation, &.“ 2. England's Wants 3 or ſeveral Pro- 


— 


« {ideration of both Houſes of Parliament, 1667. 3. © The 
converted Preſbyterian: or the Church of England juſti- 
« ned in ſome Practices, &c, 1668. 4. « Angle notitia: 
« or the preſent State of England; with divers Reflections 
upon the ancient State thereof, 1668.“ The ſecond part 
was publiſhed 1671, &c. This work has gone through ma- 
ny editions: that of 1741, now lying before us, is the 24th. 
5. An Academy or College, wherein young Ladies or 
« Gentlewomen may, at a very moderate Expence, be 
« educated. in the true Proteſtant Religion, and in all vir- 
« tuous Qualities that may adorn that Sex, &c. 1671.“ 
6. A. Dialogue between an Engliſhman and a Dutchman, 
« concerning the laſt Dutch War, 1672. He tranſlated 
out of Italian, Spaniſh, and Portugueze, into Engliſn. 1. 
„The Riſe and Fall of Count Olivarez the Favourite of 
h. Spain.“ 2. “ The unparalleled Impoſture of Mich, de 
Molina, executed at Madrid, 1641.“ 3. The Right 
« and. Title, of the preſent king of Portugal, Don John the 
15 1613 + Theſe three tranſlations were printed at London, 


F n JJ Be ok dd log 5 3 . i 
he CHAMBERS (ErHR ANA), author of the ſcientific Die- Dr. Kippis, 
uonary which goes under his name, was born at Milton, in 3 : 


l. che county of Weſtmorland. His parents were Diſſenters Michels 
10 of the 1 erian perſuaſion (A); and his education no Anccdotes 
Je other than that common one which is intended to qualify. aof Bowycr- 
ho youth for trade and commerce. When he became of a pro- 
on per age, he was put, apprentice to Mr. Senex the globe - 
th maker, a buſineſs which is connected with literature, and 
„ ©pecially. with aſtronomy and geography. It Mas during 
Mr. Chambers's reſidence with this ſkilful mechanic, that he : 
ks ontracted that taſte for ſcience and learning which, accom-. *” 
n ; Wl 2atied him through life, and directed all his purſuits. .-It 


Ie: 
7 


was even at this time that he formed the deſign of his gr 


e- Vo of e , ß FE 
(4) It has been ſaid in ſome former were Quakers; but we ars. aſſured tl 
accounts that they lived at Ker 4 l, and dhe fact is 28 above ſtaded. . 
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« tural War, and by what Courſe; the Kingdom was ten 


| « noſals probably beneficial for England, offered to the Con- 1 
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work, che Cyelopadia z and ſome of the firſt articles of 
From infor- it were written behind the counter. Having conceived the 
mation of idea of fo great an undertaking, he juſtly concluded that the 
8" execution of it would not conſiſt with the avocations of trade; 
and, therefore, he quitted Mr. Senex,, and took chambers at 
3 Gray's-Inn, where he pa! Oh pe) ing the reſt of his 
| Nichol, days. The firſt edition of che “ Cyclopeedia, which was 
er. the reſult of many years intenſe application, appeared in 
| 1728, in two vols, fol. It was publiſhed by fubſcription, 
_ the price being 4. 48. and the liſt of ſubſcribers was very 
reſpectable. The. dedication, which was to the king, is 

dated October 15, 1727. The reputation that Mr. Cham. 

bers acquired by his execution of this undertaking, procured 

him the henour of being elected F. R. 8. Nov. 6, 1729. 


man. 
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In leſs than ten years time, a ſecond edition became neceſ- 8 
_ which accordingly was printed, with corrections and ” 
tions, in 1738. It having been intended, at firſt, to BY * 
2 a new work, er- of a mw 8 3 * 4 
prepared a conſiderable part of the copy with that view, 
and more than 20 ſheets were actually Ress of, * The 0 
purpoſe of the proprietors, according to this plan, was to 
have publiſhed a volume in the winter of 1737, and to have pn 
| proceeded: annually in ſupplying- an additional volume, till 
the whole was compleated. But from this deſign they were : 
diverted, by the alarm they took at an act then” agitated in 2 
parliament, in which a clauſe was contained, obliging the 8 


publiſhers of all improved editions of books to print the im- 
provements ſeparately. The bill, which carried in it the ap- 
pearance of equity, but which, perhaps, might have created 

c greater obſtructions to the eauſt of literature than a tran- 
_  hent view of it could ſuggeſt, paſſed the houſe of commons, 

but was rejected in the houſe of lerds. In an advertiſement 50 

fixed to the ſecond edition of the compa dia, Mr. F 


Chambers endeavoured to obviate the complaints of ſuch a 
readers as might have been led to-expect a paper of | 
his 3 time before) a new- works g y/ inſtead: of a 5 
new edition. Whilſt this edition was in agitatien, Mr. 
ideas of improving the Dictionary; but the plan, whatever 
it was, doth not appear to have - been reduced to practice. 
Mr. Clarke of Chicheſter, writing to his friend Bowyer upon 
the occaſion, ſaid, Vour project of improving and correct - 
<. ing Chambers is a very good one; but alas! who can 
execute it? You ſhould” | ave as many undertakers, as 

. & profeſſions ; nay, perhaps, as many antiquaries, as Tn” 
W . are 


* 
* * . 5 * 


yer had, Allo, 4 diſpute ith Mr. Chambers concer ning the 
title of the work (n). So favourable was the public recep- 
tion of, the ſecond edition of Chambers's Dictionary, that a. 
third was called for in the very next year, 1739; à fourth 
two years afterwards, in 1741; and a fifth in 1746. This: 
rapid ſale of ſo large and expenſive a work, is not eaſily to 
be paralleled in the hiſtory. of literature: and muſt be con- 
ſdered, not only as a ſtriking teſtimony of the general eſti- 
mation in Which it is held, but, likewiſe, as a ſtrong proof, 
of its real utility and merit. Uri 
Although the 4 Cyclopzdia” was the grand buſineſs of 
Mr. Chambers's life, and may be regarded as almoſt the 
ſole foundation of his fame, his attention was not wholly 
confined to this undertaking. He was concerned in a peri- 
o lical publication, intituled, Fhe Literary Magazine, 
which was begun in 1735. In this work he wrote a variety ' 
of articles, and particularly, a review of Morgan's * Moral 
« Philoſopher.” He was en n in conjunction 
with Mr. John Martyn, F. R. S. and profeſſor of botany at 
Cambridge, in preparing for the preſs à tranſlation and 
abridgment of the Philoſophical Hiſtory and Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris; or an Abridg- 
« ment of all the Papers relating to Natural Philoſophy which, 
% have been publiſhed-by- the Members of that illuſtrious 
Society. This undertaking,. when compleated, was 
comprized in five volumes 8vo, which. did not appear till 
1742, ſome time after our author's deceaſe, when they were 
publiſhed in the joint names of Mr. Martyn aud Mr, Cham- 
bers. Mr. Martyn, in a ſubſequent publication, hath paſſed 
a ſevere cenſure. upon. the. ſhare which his fellow-labourer | 
had in the abridgment of the Pariſian papers. The only work 
beſides, that we find aſcribed to Mr. Chambers, is a tranſ- 
lation of the © Jeſuit's Perſpective, from the French; which 


was printed in 4to, and hath, gone through ſeyeral editions. 
How indefatigable he was in his literary and ſcientific col- 
ions, .is manifeſt from a circumftance which. uſed to be 
related by Mk: Airey, who was fo. well known to many per- 

ſons by che vivacity of his temper and converſation, and his 
bold ayowal, of. the principles of infidelity. This gentleman, , | 
in the very early part of his life, was five y 
t91733),amanyenſis to Mr. Chambers; ang, durir 
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« are different branches af ancient learning. My. Bow-. 
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copied nearly 20 folio” volumes, ſo large as to ebmprehend 
materials, if they had been publiſhed for printing 36 volumes 
in the ſame ſe. | Mr. Chambers, however, acknowledged, 
chat if they were printed, they would neither be ſold nor read. 
His cloſe and unremitting axtention to his ſtudies at length 
impaired his \hefllth, and obliged: him octaſionally to take a 
lodging at Canonburychouie, Iſlington.” This hot having 

| 8 contributed to his recovery, he made an excurſion to 
e ſouth of France, but did not reap that beneftt from it 
Which he had himſelf hoped, and his friends wiſhed. Re- 


From Mr. turning to England, he died at Canonbury-houſe, and was 


Longman's 


information. buried at Weſtminſter; where the following inſcription, 


written by himſelf, is placed on the north fide of the Cloyſ- 


1 Multis pervulgatus, e eng 
oY 22 25 Fe NO Ye Paucis notus-; NIST i ny Pl per 
Qui vitam, inter lucem & umbram, - - 
„„ T OT, oe nn wm 
IU.titeris deditus, tranſegitz ſed ut homo 
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| nfs nne an,, 
Nichols, The intellectual character of Mr. Chambers was fagacity 
up and attention. His application was indefatigable, his tem- 
per chearful, but ſomewhat haſty and impetuous; and in his 
religious ſentiments he was no ſlave to the opinions common- 


ly received. His mode of life Was reſerved; for he kept 


little company, and had not many acquaintance. He de- 
ſerved, by his literary labours, much more than he acquired; 
the compenſations of 'bookſelers to authors being at that 


time far inferior to what, in certain inſtances, they habe 
lately riſen. This deficiency he ſupplied. by ceconomy; and 
in pecuniary matters he was remarkably exact. In his laſt 


will, made not long before his death, but which was never 


taylor for his Tocquelaure. 


proved, he declared that he owed no debts, excepting to his 
Dora $121 10 TEISED TS 


Þr-Kippicin We have already mentioned that the “C 


yelopedia® came 


Big Bw. 0 2 ch edition tt 1746. After this, hi ſation 
given a cu- Was in agitation, the proprietors *thowght that che work 


. 
= or che this ſupplement, wh 


e two ane i volumes; 
French En- Scott and Pr. Hill, A 
eyclopecie. 5 os 


was publiſticd in the joint names of Mr. 
though containing a number of valuable 
„„ „5 æxrxticles, 
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CHAMBERS. 


articles; was far from being -uniformly conſpicuous, for its 
exa&ijudgment and due ſelection; a Fall part only of it 
being [executed by Mr. Scott, and Dr. Hill's taſk having: 
been . diſcharged wich his uſual rapidity. Thus the matter 
refted for | fome years, when it occurred to the bookſellers, 
that it might be advantageous to themſelves, and uſeful to 
the public; to combine the ſupplement, when properly cor- 
rected und abridged, into one alphabet with the original 
work, and to introduce ſuch Herder bs provements and ad- 
ditions as the increaſe of knowled ee and of phi- 
loſophical knowledge in - particul „ ad lately afforted. 
In this judicious deſign the proprietors: firſt engaged Mr. 
Ruff head; . afterwards bn rg e c -of 
reat: r ingenu SOR „ and learning, but un- 
eri noe maſter wg that — 25 and 8 tenſive phi- 
loſophical ſcience which. is peculiarly neceſſary to ſuch an 5 
undertaking; ; who! finding. hiaſelf embarraſſed, * «ng wy — 5 
deſign, Which was at length committed to Dr. e 
ſucceſs of the work thus improved, and digeſted i e's _ | 
alphabet, and which is intended to be comprized in four 
volumes ſolio, hath exceeded the moſt fanguine expectations. 
This laſt and 4 beſbedition of the' © Cyclopedia” began to be 
T publiſhed! in-weekly numbers in 1778, and at the time of 
5 writing this article, the: third volume was finiſned. The 
r gg Th a week, 
5 and the is continually inc he names, 
ty therefore; of Chambers and Rees will be handed down with 
15 reputation to poſterity; the firſt as the original author, 
nt the econ a the compleer e 
ing⸗ A 2 
4 13 FOR 12 
'CHAMIER Pantech, an Sent Proteſtant divine, Buy 
dom! f Dauphiny, was long miniſter at Montelimart in Merci. 
that province; from whence he removed in 1612, to Mon- 
2 to be or of divinity; and was killed at the 
ge of that ace by a cannon ball in 1621. He was no 
nguiſhed among his party as a ſtateſman than as a 
No man op ſed the artifices employed by the 
court to diſtreſs the 8 with more and 
inflexibility. Varillas ſays, it was he who drew up the edict 
of Nantz. I ough . took up a great part of his 
time, he acquired à large fund of extenſive learning, as ap- 
pears from his writings. His treatiſe < De cecumenico pn 
tiliceß and his “ Epiſtolæ Jeſuitice, are commended 
by Scaliger. * work is _ 1 Catho= 
1 L. II. 8 N 88 lique, 
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8 at Bru 
painting from bis youth; ee eee 
dhe Son he attained in it, excepting that he lrarned 


returned thither, and was preſently made „ e 


„ enANMTE R. 


c „be in dich the controverſy. between the Proteſtants 

Catholics is 8 handled, It was em 
at the defire:of the N 
to enſue: 


ho 
fs &: ond it. 
verſy concerning. t | 
fifth volume, be mother's n him = 
aihing. "Is body of controverſy was printed at Geneva, 
i 1a, under ' the care of Turretin profefior. bf divinity. 
dgment _ it was: publiſhed in the ſame tity, 164, 
| A Spanheim. the father. His 
„ and his «< {ogg 10 95 
were printed in «fall folio volume, 1603. 5 a 


CHAMP GNE Patte of: 5 a 7. 
MPAGN in. 3 1 diſcovered an enen 


dase from Foug uiere. In all ether branches of his art 
nature was his thaſter, and he is (aid to have followed her 
very faithfully: | At 19 years of age, he ſet. off fbr Italy, 


taking n but he procreded, as it ha 
po farther than. Paris. He: lodged there. in_the c woe] 


re Pouſſin alſo dwelt; and theſe two painters: be- 


dame good friends. Du Cheſne, ter t 
Nears of Niers u painter to queen 


is, was employed about the paintings in the 


— Luxemburg, and ſet Pouflin. and Champagne at 
work under him. Pouſſin did a few ſmall pieces in the ciel- 


ing, and Champagne drew ſome ſmall pictures in the —.— 's 


apartment. e liked them ſu well, that Du/ 
..-._ -- grew jealous: of him <a 2 which Champagne, who = 
P 


peace, returned ta with an intent to go through 
Gormany into. Italy. He was ſcarcely. got there, hun 2 
letter came: to him from the abhot of St. Ambraſe, Word 
frveyar of the | to advertiſe him af Da Cheſne's 
death, and to invite Him back to France. He accordingly 


93 fettled an him a yearly pehflon of 
2x200-livres, and-allowgd LS Eux- 
urg. Being a lover of bis buſineſs, he went through 2 
At deal of it. 22 dren mpg ge 
i ora row rig 2 appr cn othe 


EnaMPAGNt. 439 


houſe. of Notie- dame at Paris, and in (cverd) Baches in 
that city'y without recka | 
_ noted * their 2 as: _ nai - = 

queen 2110 ri m — | 

ek aha nates ce church in the ſuburbs of St. James, 
where his cricifix is Much eflomes : bur-the beſt of his 
works is og to be his platform or cieling in the king's 

* at Vincennes, made on the of the peace in 

1659. After this he was made rector of the royal academy 

of _ ahi ch office he exerciſed many years; 
eh 'bvon 4 long while famoas in his proſt ſſion, hett 

Le Brun arrived at Paris from Italy; and, though Le Brun 
was ſoon at the head of the art, and made principal painter to 
the king, he ſhewed. no d ut at the preference that was 
given to his detriment and loſs. There is another inftance 
upon record of Champa zne's goodneſs of diſpoſition and in- 


tegrity, Cardinal Richel icu had offered to make his fortune; 
if he woul | quit the queen-mother”s ſervice ; but Champagne 
refuſed. The cardinal's. chief valet de chambre aſſured him 


| farther, that whatever he would ak, his eminency would 
| grant him: to Which Champagne icd, * Rr the cardinal 
« could make | me a better 5 0 or oy 21 I am am- 
68 * biious of it would be 12 7785 

polſible, the only honour he 2 his 
8 atinuance of his good 
w-as highly affected with, th 
though he refuled to 
refuſe to work. for him 
n a it is — to ie one of the beſt pines, be 

er paint 6 S726 2 

Chan diedim 26745 having been much: belojed 
al that knew ber, both 48 3 rs 8 
He had a fon e nes — —— 
daughter, r martied after her father's death.: but two 
z ny children dying before him, and the third x wo 
Job Nn — — ů „ 
n e 

was alſo born at Bruſſels, and bred up in the —_ of 
painting under Ris uncle; whoſe manner amd g — 
followedz though be ſpent gg mondis in 
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5 CHANDLER: 
| CHANDLER (Ma. Maxy),. an Engliſh lady, 


2 iſhed herſelf. hy her talent for poetry, was . at 
: Malimelbury. in Wildfire, 4 in 1687. Her father was a diſ- 
ſenting miniſtet at Bath, 'whoſe circumſtances. made it ne- 


ceſlary that ſhe ſhould be brought up to buſineſs ; and ac- 


' cordingly ſhe became a milliner. However he took care to 


e 
MIS 

* N 
Rey 


to have liked Horace better than either Virgil or Homer 


train het: carefully in the principles, of virtue and religion, 


as, we think, might almoſt be collected from the following 


lines upon ſoktude, which are to be found among the poems 
ſhe publiſhed : for they ſeem to have been written from the 
Fly and breathe a true ſpirit of piety. and philoſophy, We 
give them as a ſpecimen both of her. poetry and virtue. 


Sypeet folitude, the muſes dear delight, 7 8 
e Serene thy day, and peaceful i is thy night. ba 
e Thou nurſe of innocence, fair virtue's ieng! Fg 
Silent, cho' rapturous, pleaſures thee attend. 8 


FORE Earth'swerdant ſcenes, the all-ſurrounding Aries 
- © Employ my wond ring thoughts, and feaſt my eyes. 


| «< Nature in eV'ry oh ect points the road, 
Whence contemplation wings my ſoul to God. 
„ Hess all in all. gc wiſdom, goodneſs, her 
oe Spring 1 in each blade, and be in every flower, 
Smile ofer the meads, and bend in every hill, 
Glide in the ſtream, and murmur in the rin 85 oe 
All nature moves obedient to his will. 
8 Heaven ſhakes, earth trembles, ind the foreſts 122 
When awful thunders ſpeak the voice of God. 


- She was obſerved from her childhood to bate a turn fo 


poetry, often entertaining her companions with riddles in 
verſe; and: was extremely fond, at that time of life, of 

poems. In her riper years, - ſhe applied herſelf 
0 the Rudy of the beſt modern poets; and of the ancient 
ones alſo, as far as tranſlations could alliſt her. Ohe is ſaid 


e eee ſo much in fable 9 — 
ſubjects, which within the ſphere nature, and ha 
à relation to pr aug life.. . poem upon the Bath had 
the full approbation of the ic; and ſhe was compli- 
-menced for it particularly by Ps with whom ſhe':was ac- 
inted. She had the 3 to be deformed; which 
determined her. to live ſingle; though ſhe had a: foveet coun- 
tenance, and was ſolicited to marry. In this ſtate ſhe 18 
55 years Uneſs, 2 1 11, 1745, aged 57. 


CHANDLEI 


; | 
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' CHANDLER (Samver), an eminent diſſenting mi- Dr. Towers, 
niſter, was born at Hungerford in Berkſhire, in 1885. where inBiog. Brit. 


5 his father was then gr of a congregation' of roteſtane327 r 

* Diſſenters. He early diſcovered a genius for literature, Bowyer, by 

. which; was carefully cultivated; and being placed under pro- Nichols. 

4 per maſters, he made a very uncommon progreſs in claffical 

o Wl learning, and eſpecially in the Greek tongue. As it was 

", intended by his friends to bring him up for the miniſtry, he 

Ng was ſent to an academy at Bridgewater: but was ſoon re- 

mn moved to Glouceſter, that he might become a pupil to Mr. 

he Samuel Jones; a diſſenting minifter- of great erudition and : 
Ve abilities, who had opened an academy in that city. This 


academy was ſoon, transferred to Tewkſbury, at which place 
Jones preſided over it for many years with very high and de- 
ſerved reputation. Such was ths attention of that gentle- 
man to the morals of his pupils, and to their ee i li- 
terature, and ſuch the ſkill” and diſcernment with which he 
directed their ſtudies, that it was a ſingular advantage to be 
placed under ſo able and accompliſhed a tutor. Chandler 
made the proper uſe of ſo happy a fituation; applying him- 
ſelf to his ſtudies with great affiduity, and particularly to 
critical, biblical, and oriental learning. Among the pupils 

of Mr. Jones were Mr. Joſeph Butler, afterwards biſhop of 

Durham, and Mr. Thomas Secker, afterwards - archbiſhop 

of Canterbury, With thefe eminent perſons he contracted 
a friendſhip that continued to the end of their lives; not- 

withſtanding the different views by which their conduct was 


* 


Ig afterwards directed, and the different ſituations in which 
OBE 
io Mr. Chandler, having finiſhed his academical ſtudies, be- 


F K gan to preach about July, 1714; and being ſoon diſtin- 
0 guiſhed by his talents in the pulpit, he was choſen, in 1716, 
: miniſter of the Preſbyterian congregation at Peckham, near 
5 London; in which ffation he continued ſome years. Here 
fal he entered in the matrimonial ſtate, and began to have an 
Ig þ increaſing. family, when, by the fatal South-ſea ſcheme of 
255 1720, he unfortunately loft the whole fortune which he had 
ha 1 received with his — His circumſtances being thereby 
ha embarraſſed,” and his income as a miniſter being inadequate 
pli- to his expences, he engaged in the'trade of a bookſeller, and 
2 kept a ſhop in the Poulry, London, for about two or three 
hie years, ſtill continuing to diſcharge the duties of the paſtoral 
office. It may not be improper to obſerve, that in the car- 
lied, lier part of his life, Mr. Chandler was ſubject to. frequent 
8 and dangerous fevers; ene = which confined” him 7 


SAN DLE R. 


tan theee nne, and threatened by its effeRs' to diſable 


4 or public ſervice. He was, therefore, adviſed to con- 
Fus himſelf to a vegetable diet, which he accordingly did, 
and adheted to it for x2 years. This produced fo. happy an 


"gl —— — in his canſtitution, that though ke afterwards re- 


turned to the uſual way of living, be erſoyed an uncommon 
mare of ſpirits and er. till 7. 

While Mr. Chandler was miniſter of the congregation at 
Peckham, ſame gentlemen, of the ſeveral denominations of 
Diſſenters in the city, came to a reſolution to ſet up and 
fupport a weekly evening lecture at the Old Jewry, for the 
winter half year. The ſubjects to be treated in this lecture 
pere the evidences of natural and reveale religion, and an- 

fwers to the principal objections againſt tum. Two of the 
moſt eminent young miniſters among the Biſſenters were 
inted for the execution of this 9 7 of which Mr. 
handler was one, and Mr. afterwards Dr. Lardner, who 
is ſo juſtly celebrated for his learned writings, was another. 
9 after ſome time this lecture was dropped, and another of 
the ſame ws ſet up, to be preached by one perſon only; it 
2 that it might be thereby conducted with more 
of reaſon, and eee of deſign; and Mr. 
. appointed for this ſervice. In che courſe of 
Hl lecture, be preached ſome ſermons on the confirmation 
which miracles gave to the divine miſſion of Chriſt, and the 
truth of his e and vindicated the argument againſt 
the s of Collins, in his 5 Diſcourſe of the Grounds 
* and Reaſons of the Chriſtian. Religion.“ Theſe ſermons, 
by the advice of a friend; he enlar ed and threw into the 
form of à cuntinued treatiſe, and p ; i0'8va; in 17 255 
under the following title : K A Vindication of the Chriſti 

* Religion, in two parts: I. A Diſccurſt of the Nature 
+ and Uſe of Miracles. H. An Anſwer to à late Book, 
& intituled, A Diſcourſe of the Grounds and Reaſons: of 
F the Ohriſtian Religion. Having preſented a capy of this 
book to archbiſhop Wake, his expreſſed his ſenſe of 
the value of the favour in the following letter, whioh is too 
honourable: a teſtimony te Mr. Chandler's merit to be omit- 
wed (a). ee en en the: a Wee tet archbiſnop 
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2 pain ag the archiiſhop's on, Mr. Chand: 
ing e conſiderably - fo ate his reputation in 
— and contributed to his receiving an invitation, abdut 


the. year 1926, to ſettle as a miniſter with the congregation 
in the Old Jewry, which was one of the moſt reſpectable in 
London, Here he continued, firſt as affiftant, and afeer- 
_ wards as paſtor, for the ſpace of 40 years, and diſcharged 


the duties of the miniſterial office with aſſiduity and 
ability, being much eſteemed and regarded by his own con- 
2 and acquiring a diſtingui eee both as a 


and a writer. 


Mr. Chandler ubliſhed 4 Reflections on the | 
6. [Is 1797 ; | 


of the modern Deiſts, in their late Writings 
<* againſt Chriſtianity : occaſioned chiefly by two 42 
« intituled, A Diſcourſe of the — Real 
“ and the Scheme of literal P conſidered : with 2 
* Preface, containing ſome Remarks on-Dr. Ropere's e- 
eight Sermons.” In this performance he ex- 
poſed the unfair methods that were employed by the enemies 
of Chriſtianity in their attack of it, and the a efivity of 
their reaſoning ; and in his preface, he combated 3 
ments which had been advanced by Dr. Rogers, Canon Re- 


ſidentiary of Wells, and chaplain to the Prince of Wales, 


to the p of free e and the right. of private 

Fe felon 40 he publiſhed, . A Vindica- 
< tion of the Antiquity rar 1 of Daniel's Prophe- 
“ cies, and their A s Chrift; in Anſwer to 
<« the: QbjeQions of the Author of ns; « Scheme 0 oF literal Pro- 
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% of a Miracle upon a clear and ſure ee I you to the 


“t faundation ; and by. the trye diſtine- ** latter, yet ygu do not wholly omit 


« tion of our bleſſed Saviour, in con- „ the. former. © As "ve are all, who 
* „ * call durſeiues wafer 
Mefſivhi promiſed. ( you-for this performance, in deſente 
28. ews, e proved de of oug holy religion, ſo I m &, in 
im, by his doctrine and miracles, particular, return you my x 


rte be che ane, and by his accom- © for the benefit Ehavereceived by its 


« plz of the yropheeigs of the „ and own to you that I have, 6 tc 
« Od eſtament, to be the other, « myſelf, been not N uſefully en= 
4 I cannot but own'myſelf to be ſur- Wa but edified by it. I hope 
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„„ enn, 
In * I” he publiſhed in two volumes, 4to, a franſſation 


of The Hiſtory of the Inquiſition, by Philip a Limborch:“ 
to which he prefixed, 4< A large Introduction, concerning 
5© the Riſe and Progreſs of Perſecution, and the real and 


„ pretended Cauſes of it.“ This piece was written with 

_ great learning and acuteneſs, but was attacked by Dr. Ber- 
- riman, in a pamphlet, intituled, Brief Remarks on Mr. 
. * Chandler's Introduction to the Hiſtory of the Inquiſition.“ 


Our author. publiſhed, in the form of a letter, an anſwer to 
theſe Remarks, in which he defended himſelf with great 
ſpirit. This engaged Dr. Berriman to write A Review 
« of chis| Remarks; to which Mr. Chandler replied, in 


„ A ſecond Letter to William Berriman, D. D. & c. in 


„ which his Review of his Remarks on the Introduction to 


L the Hiſtory of the Inquiſition is eonſidered, and the Cha- 


6e racters of St. Athanaſius and Martyr Laud, are farther 
<« ſtated- and ſupported. This publication was ſoon fol- 


lowed by another, intituled, * A Vindication of a Paſſage of 


< the Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of London, in his 


_ <. ſecond Paſtoral Letter, againſt the Miſrepreſentations of 


« William Berriman, D. D. in a Letter to his Lordſhip:“ 
and here the controverſy ended. In 1732, our author pub- 


| liſhed, in 8 vo, The Diſpute better adjuſted about the pro- 


per Time of applying for a Repeal of the Corporation and 
« Teſt acts, by ſhewing that ſome Time is proper; in a 
<« Letter to the Author of the Diſpute adjuſted, viz. the 


<.. dow? - i: 


1 Among other learned and uſeful deſigns which Mr. Chand: 


ler had formed, he began a Commentary on the Prophets; 
and in 1735, he publiſhed, in 4to, * A Paraphraſe and eri- 
« tical Commentary on the Prophecy of Joel ;? which he 
dedicated to the Right Honourable Arthur Onſlow, Eſq; - 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. He afterwards proceeded 
a great way in the 5 Prophecy of Iſaiah; but before he had 


completed it, he met with the MS. Lexicon and Lectures 


of the famous Arabic profeſſor Schultens, who much re- 
commends explaining the difficult words and-phraſes of. the 
Hebrew language, by comparing them with the Arabic. 


Witch this light before him, Mr. Chandler determined to 


ſtudy the Hebrew anew, and to drop his commentary till he 
ſhould. thus have fatisfied himſelf, that he had attained the 


genuine ſenſe of the Sacred Writings. But this ſuſpenſion 
of his deſign prevented the completion of it; for engage · 
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any ear on the prophets. 
In 1736, he publi 


* and Inquiſition. 4. Amongſt Proteſtants. With a Pre- 
se face; containing 2 on Dr. Rogers's Vindication 
« of the civil Eſtabliſhment of Religion.” In 1741, ap- 
peared, in Bvo, A Vindication of the Hiſtory of the Old 
« Teſtament ; in Anſwer to the Miſrepreſentations and Ca- 
« Jumnies of Thomas Morgan, M. D. and Moral Philoſo- 


«. pher. Hie likewiſe publiſhed, in oppoſition to the ſame 


writer, in 1742, A Defence of the Prime Miniſtry and 
Character of Joſeph,” .“. e ec} 


In 1744, Mr. Chandler publiſhed, in 8 vo, The Wit- 
<«< neſies of the Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt re-examined, 


and their Teſtimony proved entirely conſiſtent.” In 1748, 
he publiſhed, in 8vo, “ The Caſe of Subſcription: to'expla- 
* natory Articles of Faith, as a Qualification for Admiſſion 
into the-Chriſtian Miniftry, calmly and impartially review- 
« ed; in anſwer to, 1. A late Pamphlet, intituled, The 
“Church of England vindicated, in requiring Subſcription 
* from the Clergy to the Thirty- nine Articles. 2. Fhe 
% Rev. Mr. John White's Appendix to his third Letter to 


« a diſſenting Gentleman. To which is added, The Speech 


« of the Rev. John Alphonſo Turretine, previous to the 
* Abolition of all Subſcription at Geneva, tranſlated from a 
% Manuſcript in the French.” His writings having pro- 
cured him a high reputation. for learning and abilities, he 
might eaſily have obtained the degree of D. D. and offers 
of that kind were made him; but for ſome time he declined 
the acceptance of a diploma, and, as he once ſaid in the 
pleaſantneſs of converſation, “ becauſe ſo many blockheads 
had been made doctors.” However, upon making a viſit 


to Scotland, in company with his friend the earl of Finlater 
and Seafield, he, with great propriety, accepted of this ho- 
nour, which was conferred upon him without ſolicitation, 


and with every mark of reſpect, by the two univerſities of 
Edinburgh and Glaſgow. He had, likewiſe, the honour of 
being afterwards elected F. R. and A. Ss. 

On the death of George II. in 1760, Dr. Chandler pub- 
liſhed a ſermon on that event, in which he compared that 
prince to King David. This gave riſe to a pamphlet, which 
was printed in the year 1761, intituled, The Hiſtory of 
the Man after God's own Heart;” wherein the _— 

LT EO het. boy = | venture 


Fl 


fferent kind intervened, and he never finiſhed ; 


ed, in 8vo, The Hiſtory of Purſe | 
6 cution in four Parts; viz. 1. Amongſt the Heathens. 
1 2. Under the Chriſtian Emperors. 3: Under the Papacy 
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ventured to exhibit King David as an example of perfidy, 
luſt, and cruelty, fit bats to be ranked with'# Nero or + 
Caligula; and complained of the inſult that had hen offered 
to the memory of the late Britiſh monarch, nc 
ler's paralle} between him and the or Sores ſrae};' This 
_ attack occaſioned Dr. Chandler to publiſh in the following 
year, * A Review of the Hiſtory of the Man after God's 
„ own Heart; in which the'Falſehoods and Mifrepreſenta- 
tions of the Hiſtorian are expoſed and corrected.“ He 
alfo prepared for the preſs a more claborate work, which was 
_ afterwards publiſhed in two volumes, 8vo, under the follow- 
ing title : “ A Critical Hiſtory of the Life of David: in- 
„ which the principal Events are ranged in Order of Time: 
the chief Objections of Mr. Bayle, and others, againſt 
< the Character of this Prince, and the Scripture Account 
< of him, and the Occurrences of his Reign, are examined 
and refuted ; and the Pfalms which refer to him explain- 
ed.“ As this was the laſt, it was, likewiſe, one of the 
| beſt of Dr. Chandler's productions. The greateſt part of 
this work was printed off at the time of our author's death, 
which happened May 8, 1766, aged 73. During the laſt 
_ year of his life, he was viſited with frequent returns of a 
very painful diſorder, which he endured with-great reſigna- 
tion and Chriſtian fortitude. He was interred in the bury- 
mg-ground at Bunhill-fields, en the x6th of the month; and 
bis funeral was very honourably attended by minifters and 
ether gentlemen. He expreſsiy deſired, by his laſt will; that 
no delineation of his character might be given in his funeral 
fermon, which was preached by Dr. Amory. He had ſeveral 
_ children two ſeas and a daughter who died before him, and 
three e who furvived lim, two of whom are yet 
living, and both married; one of them to the Kr: Dr, 

Dr. Towers, Dr. Chandler was à man of very extenſive learning, and 

ubi furs. eminent abilities; his appehenſion was quick, and his judg- 

- ment penetrating ; he had a warm and vigorous imagination; 
he was a very inſtructive and animated preacher; and his 
talents in the pulpit, and as a writer, procured bim very 

 preat and general eſteem, not only among the Diſſenters, 
but among large numbers of the eſtabliſhed Church. He was 
weil known and much reſpected by many perfons of the 
higheſt rank, and was offered conſiderable preferment in the 
chureh ; but he ſteadily reſected every propofition of that 
kind. He was principally inſtrumental in the eſtabliſmment 
of the fund for relieving- the ä of "2 
ing VV T” roteſtant 
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rom an excellent portrait by Mr. Chamberlin. 


_ 4: Obſervations: together with a critical and 
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2 defunct, and is become che arbiter of the French lan- 
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CHANDLER) 26 
int diſſenting Miniſters : the plan of it was firſt form- 
bim; and it was hy his intereſt and application to his Pref. 1 
Friend that many: of the ſubſcriptions for its ſupport were Sermon, 


m_ - 11. 
2 176 ee e cus anboten, anne pub- 
9.85 Amory, according to his own directions in his 
ſt K wl to which was prefixed a neat — of him, 
e alſo ex- 
preſſed a deſire to have ſome of his principal pieces re- printed 
in four volumes, 8 v: propoſals were accordingly publiſhed - 
for that purpoſe, but did not meet with ſufficient encourage- 
ment. But in 1779, another work of our author was pub- 
liſhed, in one volume, 4to, under the following title: A 
« Paraphraſe and Notes on the Epiſtles of St. Paul to the 
& Galatians and Epheſians, with the doctrinal and practical 
practical Com 
<« mentary-on the two Epiſtles of St. Paul to the Thefſa- 
4 Jonians.* Dr. Chandler alſo left, in his interleaved Bible, 
a large number of critical notes, chiefly-in Latin, which 
are now the pro y of Dr. Kippis, Mr. Farmer, Dr. Moors 


and Dr. Savage, oo which have been intended to be 


liſhed ; but the deſign bas not yet been executed. or a 
conſide table number of ſmaller pieces of our author, which 
were publiſhed in his life-time, we ſhall refer our readers 


to the Yiographia- Britannica, vol. III. p. 435. 


' CHAPELAIN (Jonx), a French poet, and member of 
the Royal Academy, was born at Paris in 1595; and is often 


mentianed by Balzac, Menage, and other men. He 
wrote des, ſonnets, the laſt words ds of cardinal Richelieu, 
3 r W ; andat len wigs, — _ 


cs Males _ e death — the J=g:mens | 
prince of the French pots. Gaſſendus, who.was bis friend, 3 3 
has conſidered him in this light; and ſays, that “ the French p. 278. 

* muſes have found ſame comfort and reparation for the laſs F 1722. 
<« they have ſuſtained by the death of Malberbe, in the per- 

who has now taken the place of the 


< guage and poetry. Sorbiere has not ſerupled to ſay, that Io vie. 
Chapelain & reached even Virgil himſelf in herdie poetry; Peireſc. 
and adds, that he was a man of great eruditian as well 2s 
* modeſty.” He poſſeſſed this glorious. EA for 30 la Vit. 
YEH for . „ * ve poſſeſſed 1 
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e n now; if he had ſuppreſſed the t Pucelle: but the 
publication of this poem in 1656 tuined his character; in 
ſpite of all attempts of his friends to ſupport it. He had 
employed a great many about it; his friends gave out 
Tores chings in its vour 3 the expectation; of the pub- 
as raiſed to the utmoſt ; and, as is uſual in ſuch/ caſes, 
diſappointed.” The conſequence of this was, that he was 
afterwards ſet as much too low in his poetical capacity, as 
perhaps before he was too high. However, thou ugh he is ſaid 
to have had all the tenderneſs for his © Pucelle,” that a fa- 
ther has for an only child, he acted the philoſopher very well 
upon this occaſion. He bore. the outrages, as he thought 
them, of the poets and critics with great patience z and 
feemed as little ſurpriſed at them, as if he had been prepared 
to receive them. He contented, himſelf with only remon- 
ſtrating to theſe gentlemen, that “ the good opinion they 
< had Previouſly. conceived of the ©. Pucelle,” had not been 


<, inculcated by him; chat he had always thought modeſtly 


4 of his own productions; and that the praiſes which had 
been beſtowed upon the . Pucelle” before Its publication, 
« had given him the. greateſt uneaſineſs, &c,” Theſe are 


Chapelain's own words in his preface to that poem; ſo that 


Boileau may juſtly de REN bog. Wn, 115 ua! eg 


when he ſayͤs, _ * 


« Lui-meme il s Applaudit & en ett ag 
3 Prend le Pas au Parnaſſe au- deſſus * h 4 1475 
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goes a ſtory, that at a tavern in France, here Boileau, Ra- 
cine, Fontaine, Furetiere, and others uſed to meet, Chape- 


lain's « Pucelle” was always laid upon the table; where the 
ee me, that every man who offended againſt the rules of 


ion or pure expreſſion, ſhould be obliged to 


_*.- Tead more or fewer lines in it, according to the nature of the 
- offence; with this reſtriction however, that the moſt enor- 


mous foleciſm ſhould not __ the offender to read more 


than one whole page. 

But as merry as theſe gentlemen might LET'S, eie, 
Chapelain had his NG to ſhew that he had, we will 
make an extract fro * Huet's Commentarius de rebus 


* ſuis,” which is goers hiſtorical than critical, and therefore 


fitter for our purpoſe. Chapelain, ſays Huecius, 4 was a 


„ man who acquired a high reputation among the learned 


$6 — his us happy * of * general 5 for his poo 
ry 


G HAPELAIN. 
* s Syn part particular; and for the great advances which, as 9 
friend Gaſſendlus teſtihes,. he had alſo made in philoſo. | 3 - 
« phy and mathematics. I do not mind, ſays he, the baſe Bll 
attempts of ſome. minute and envious: poets, who have 1 
« 'not. half his genius, to leſſen his fame by abuſing his « Pu- 
6 celle:“ their maligni = appears ſufficiently from their for- 
« wardneſs to judge of a whole work, when only half f 
« it, is publiſhed. It muſt be owned; that Chapelain has 
not been careful enough to adapt himſelf to — taſte of 
. the ape he lives in: which is ſoft, effeminate, impatierit 
Jof a ſong work, and unable to raiſe itſelf to the majeſty 
46 
* 


and ſublimity of an epic poem. I for my part, who have 
read through the whole, can fafely affirm, that if he had 
„ liyed in happier times, when 4 true and manly taſte pre- 
« vailed, his work muſt have met with all the honour-and 
„ applauſe;ſo juſtly due to it: on which account I can by ; 
no means aſſent to the judgement of the duke de —_— 1 
« ſieut and M. Conrart, whom 3 appointed by will — 9 
© arbiters of this poem. For, although he had experienced , * _ iS 
| <« ſo much unreaſonableneſs in the reception of the firlt part, | 
„yet he had the reſolution to finiſn it; and, after fortify- 
ing it againſt his adverſaries with a proper —— left it 
< to; theſe friends either to be publiſhed or 
„ ſhould:think moſt for his credit. They thought it 9 
( to be ſuppreſſed; in my humble opinion very wn 
ſince a work complete i in all its parts muſt appear to i 
« nitely more advantage, than when viewed only 
< halves. Huetius goes on to tell us of the intimacy P. 160, Kc. 
which ſubſiſted between Chapelain and himſelf; and how at 
Chapelain's ae 5 8 to him his Journey into 
Kat Switzerland”. apelain, ſays he; befides the com- 
mon motives of ip, had a particular reaſon for de- 
« firing this of me; ror from that ſecret'enmity which 
had formerly ſet him and Menage at variance. - at that 
time had reſſed ſomething to Menage „Which ſhewed 
'« the high opinion I had of him, . 
< his freniſbip. e Chapelain envĩouſiy interpreted, as 
<, givi the preference to him; and therefore did 
not b . ome toi ſolicit of me, a little too darefacedly, the 
e ſame teſtimony of regard; upon which I prefixed to my 
« book the: following copy of verſes to dim 1 in p42" e 
5 tion of bis talents for poetry, &. < 
Chapelain died at Paris Feb. 22, 67 88 79. ee | 
one gf the king's counſellors ; very rich, but very covetous | 
ard fondidly ingy. ' Pelifſon and 1 as Manage, — | 
7 8 0 s 


© IF 


r . 


e lune u he ie wk Or) va 
that we 


called “ Voyage 


nA EIA 


humility, he calle me, and infifted, 
ent offer > recainci ation to kim, for that i 
rention, “ as much as poſſible, to thro ee reg 
„ men.” We went, and I proteſt I ſaw che very fame bit 


111 


. lets in the chimney which 1 had obſerved there x2 years be- 
Meangnna. fore: He had 50,000" crowns in ready caſh ——.— and 


his ſupreme delight was to have A won 
the bags taken out, that he might contempl ag Beg 
ee manner were his bags about him e ed: 


22 occaſion to a oertaln avademiciun to ſay, there: 
. 2 


d Chapelain juft dead, like a miller among His 


Fe had no occaſion therefore to ncoept of car- 
dna) ichdtiew's' offer. Being at che height of his reputs- 


tion, Richbliou, who was fond of being thoug tea wit 28 


well as a ſtateſman, and was Feine, to publiſh: ſomethin) 


which he would have pafs for a ie thing, could not dev 
à better -expetlient than prefixing Chapelain's hame to it, 
* lain ſays he, ma pt ors oo 8 
= VCC Ms 


- CHAPELLE (ei Aups Exton denn 57 1 Ge. | 


w French poet, fo called from che place of his nativir 
was born in 1621. He was the natutal fon of Frahcis Lu- 


lier, à man of conſiderable rank and fortune, whd er 5 


tremely tender of him, and him à liberal education. 
He had the great Gaſſendus 2 55 maſter in philoſophy”; 


dur he diſtinguiſhed hiniſelf chiefly by his fits tuf ft Boe. 
try. There: was an uncommon eaſe in all he wrote; And 
be was excellent in compoſing with double rhymes. We 


are obliged to him for that ingenious work in vc and profe, 
de Bachtumont,”” Mary of che maß Mining 


in Motiere's comedies i it is but reaſonable 10 au, a 


is 1 in: th 1 00 
a He is ſaid to have been à very p Jeafant; but: With 


4 voluptuous min. There 8 es that Boileau 
=== ſs bean gs 4 


— PREZ 4 3 — A 


_ happening unluckily by a tavern, “come, ſays he, let us 
* 2 here, = FA Gail to attend with . to all 
that you, ffrall fay.“ Hoileau led the way, in hopes of 
converting him, but alas } things ended much otherwiſe; 
ſor the. preacher and the hearer became both fo intoxicated, 
that they were obliged to be ſent home in ſeparate coaches. 
Chapelle died in 2686, and his works were all teprinted with 


CHAPMAN. (Gon), born in 1557, was à man 
highly : celebrate@ in his time for: his draniatic writings and 
poetry. In 1574, he was ſent to one of the: univerſities, is 
is not known which, where: he attained a perfect knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin ye! rh to the ſtudy of which he 
chiefly vonfined hin{lfy without meddling either with logic 
or philuſuphy. After this he went to London, and became 
acquainted with Shakſpeare, Jonſon, Sidney, Speriſer; and 
Daniel. Sir Thomas Walſingham was his patron, and after 
his deceaſe. Fhomas Walfingham, Eſq; his ſon. He was 
alſo reſpeted by prince Henry, and Robert earl of Somerſer ; 
but the former dying immaturely, and the latter being . | 
graced fot contriving the death of Overbury, all hopes of 
the reighiof James I. and valued by all his old friends; only _ 


it is. faldꝭ that Ben Jonſon became jealous of him, and en- 


deavoured to ſuppreſs: his riſing fame, as Ben, after the 
death of Shakſpeare, was without a rival. Beſides drumatie 
tranſlated . Homer's Ilizd,”” and dedicated it to prines 

Henry: it is yet looked upon with ſome teſpedt. He trariſ- 
lated his Odyſſey, which was publiſhed in 1614, and de. 
dicated it to the earl of Somerſet. He was thought to have 
the ſpirit of @ poet in him, and was indeed n mean genius: 
Pepe ſomeuhęre calls him an ęnthuſiaſt in poetry. He ar- 


rempted:alſa foe part df & Heſiod,” and bega 4 tranda. 


ton of Maefziis's “ De Amoribus Hereis & Leandri He 
died in 1634, aged 27 and was buried at Se. Glles's in the 
Fields : after which a monument was erected over his grave, 
at the expence and under the direction of his beloved friend 
lnige Jones, whereon is engtaven,. * Grongius Chapman. 
„nus, porta Homericus, philoſophus verus (etſi chriſtianus 
„te Bath cetebrisy dn He was mene > re- 
rerenib afpet and graceful manner, religious and temperate: 
qualities, ſays Wood, which: ſeldom ment is «port: and he 
wax Gpbighlys eftvotn bo the: thetyy; had) Wine-of eng 
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LM } CHAP MAN; 
g | have mid, that « as Muſzus, who wrote the lives. of Hero 
an „ had two excellent ſcholars Thamarus and 
te E eheules, fo had he in England in the latter end ot een 
66 + Elizabeth's reign, two excellent imitators in the fame 
gument and ſubject,. namely, Chriſtopher. Marlow. and 
0 D 
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3 George Chapman,” Ie wrote 17 dramatic Pieces; and 
among them a maſque, called et The Temple. I his was 
compoſed by him at the veſt. of the gentlemen of the 

| \Middl Temple and Lincoln's inn, Gas the occaſion of the 
3 of the princeſs Elizabeth, only. daughter of James 

1 rederick V. count palatine of the Rhine, afterwards 
; Bar of Bohemia/; and it was performed. before the king at 
 Whitehall/in Feb, 4613514, at the celebration of their nup- 

_ tials,; with a deſcription. of their whole ſhew, as they.march- 

ed from the maſter. of the Rolls? houſe to the: court; with 

all their noble conſorts and attendants, invented, 1 v5po 


. and er ibited by the author”. Fiend Ingo. Jones. 558 


a CHAPEL e + lard e ious 
Vine, biſhop. of Cork, Cloyne, and Roſs, in Ireland, wa 
_ deſcended; as he himſelf tells us, from parents in but narrow 
circumſtances, and born at Lexington in Nottinghamſhire, 
r . He was ſent to a grammar: ſchool at Manſ- 
Fs ; and. thence, at the age of 1075: re- 
a. mov to — lege in Cambridge; of which, after 
g taking taken his degrees of B. and M. A. he was 
.felow in 1607. He became as eminent à tutor as 
Fuller's any in the univerſity ; and was alſo: SE for his abili- 
— ties as a diſputant, concerning which there is 5 or 
2 two preſerved, that are well worth relating. In 162 
p. 317. James viſited the univerſity of Cambiidge,” lodged in Pe 
College, and was entertained with; a. philoſophical act, and 
Fullers Se; GN IO rio: ces. At theſe N Dr. Bo- 
Hiſt, of rinity college ſpondent at t. Mary' 
— where Chappel as Opponent r ſo hard, that, f 
5 ing himſclf unable to keep up the diſpute, he fainted. 
this the ſs. who; Del eee 18 boy in 
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Sir William, who was then preſident. of Muniter, pr 

that the two deans ſhould diſpute, which, etvvugh . 

was not forward to accept, yet he did not any ways decline, 

But the 7 ꝗ 75 dean, with great dexterity and addreſs, ex- 

tricated him from this Accalty, ſaying, Excuſe me, Sir; Borlace's 

1 don't t care to diſpute with one, who is wont to kill his — 7 1 
But to fetutn : It is s pro bable, that he would have ſpent W 1 5 

his days in college had not received an unexpected 

offer from Laud, Nen biſhop of London, of the deanery of 

Caſhel in Ireland; which preferment, though, as himſelf 

tells us, he was much diſturbed at Cambridge by the calum- 

nies of ſome who envied his reputation, he was yet very un- vita Cu- 

willing to a For being a man of a quite eaſy temper, elmi Chap- 

he had no inclination to ſtir, nor was at all ambitious of 1 

dignities; but he determined at length to accept the offer, 

went over to Ireland accordingly, and was inſtalled dean of _ 

Caſhel, Auguſt 20, 16 33. Soon after he was made pro- 1114, 

voſt of Tri ty college in Dublin, by Laud, then archbiſhop 

of Canterbury, and chancellor of - univerſity of Dublin; 

who, deſirous of giving a new form to the univerſity, looked 

upon Chappel as the propereſt perſon to ſettle the eſtabliſh-" 

ment that was propoſed. Chappel took vaſt pains to decline Strafford's 

this charge, the burden of which he thought too heavy for COPS - 

his ſhoulders; and for this purpoſe returned to England in 9 

May 1634, but in vain. Up pon this he went down to Cam- 

brich e, Tod reſigned his fellowſhip ; which eee, as him- 2 

fel „ Was the ſweeteſt of carth] He alfo vita Culi- 

viſited kus native country ; and taking his laſt . of his i 

ancient and pious mother, he returned to Ireland in Auguſt. | 

He was eletted provoſt of Trinity rinity college, and had the care 

of it immediately committed to him ; though he was not - 

ſworn into it till June 7 K on Won of the new ſta- 

tutes not being ſooner ſettl eue: and received. The exerciſes Sir James 

of the univerſity were never more ſtrictiy looked to, nor Wars _ 

the diſcipline better obſerved than in his time; only the lee- I. , 366. 

ture for teaching Iriſh was, after his admiſſion, "wholly waved. Borlace, Ib. 

Yet, that he might mix ſomething of the pleaſant with the 

profitable, and that minds might not be opprefiled © 

with tov. much evi, "ho rant as Sir James Ware ad 7 

tells us, among the Tacos; a Roman commonwealth, which 

continued during the Chriſtmas vacation, and in which they - 

had their dictators, ee cenſors, and other officers” of 

ſtate in great pit q thi ö 

ſerve to * as true dea © 


CHAPPELL, 
: ae fr Me for uniting in his Mfpohion ty two very Aiferent qualities, 


by? 7 — * ae arch, 
An 1 his e ear traffor e are g 
; . 1 2 — 85 N him to. the biſhoprics of 


d. he was conſecrated at St. 
Pentel e mh Kats * though he had done all he 
n to > avoid this —— 172 By the king's command, he 
— Frag 2 his pro it ſp For wes 1 uy ge pack re- 
it 20, 1640 ; before which time he had endea- 
= ne voured to Holy af 40 biſhopric in England, that he might 
| return to his native country, as he tells us, and die in peace. 
Vita Guli- But his endeavours were fruitleſs; and be was left in Ire- 
= land to. feel all the 9 the ſtorm, which he had lon 
St foreſeen. He was attacked in the bay of commons 4 8 
Bodi bitterneſs by the puritan party, and obliged to come to 
blin from Cork, and to put in ſureties for his appearance, 
June 1644, articles of impeachment were exhibited againſt 
dim to the houſe of peers, conſiſting of 72 though the ſub- 
ance of them was reduced to two: the firſt, bh on a 
_ ſuppoſed breach of his oath as provoſt ; the ſecond, malice 
towards che Triſh, founded on diſcontinuing the Iriſh lecture, 
—— the time of his being provoſt. The proſecution was 
t violence, and for no other reaſon, but be- 
I enforced uniformity and ſtrict church: 1 
fake lege in oppoſition to the fanaticiſm of thoſe times, 
This divine s fate was ſomewhat peculiar ; for, Ls h the 
an, moſt conſtant and even man alive, LI) was abuſed at Cam- 
bridge for being a Puritan, and in Ireland for being a Papiſt. 
While he laboured under theſe; great troubles, he was ex- 
poled to ſtill greater, by the breaking out of the rebellion in 
rhe latter end of that year. He was under a kind of con- 
5 finement at Dublin, on account of the impeachment which 
— Vas ſtill dependiag ; but at length obtained leave to embark 
for Er for the fake of returning thence to Cork, which 
from Dublin, as things ſtood, he could not ſafel do. He 
embarked Dec. 26, 1641, and the next day lands d at Mil- 
| ford Haven, after. a double as. hunfelf phraſes it, 
Vita Gub- from the Iriſh wolves. uy the OP ſea. He went from 
cimi Chap- Milford Haven to Pembroke, and thence to Tenby, where 
i x was made of hin ie the mayor, who cammitted 
him to gaol Jan, 25. After lyi I gen weeks, he 
. ven 
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great 


Gar. 
of his effech / was loft near 
other things, periſhed his — een of 


er luch 1 ferids bf tal — — 
be withirew to his ſoil; where 


_ 


bens 


19 imonaſing 
1 hs re remade of his life in retifement and 


10 we 
ſunday, — 
lea 1 10 . inſeripelone o 
1 i had. a younger brother; 

„ ho was alſo à very a 
4 pufpit: but that he went —— 
1 remains ure burſed in — — # 
This monument was erected to his me, 
his deceaſe, in the church of Bilſtrop in 
where de was buried by the jou earcof Dr Rickard Sterne 
archbithgs of Vork. a 

He publiſhed the 
12 5 — ” (that is, Ie Method of „ whick 
for its Uſefulneſs was alſo tranſlated into Eagläh. His « Uſs 
* of holy Scripture” was printed afterwards in 1653. 
left behind mar alſo his own lifes written 3 
Latin, which has been 3 from a MS. in 
the hands ef Sir fone Seay m, Bart. er and & JchannisLe. 
ſecond titne by Peck, a MS. ſtill pr 3 
hall 88 for the author leſt nd ome: 

Peck adds, by way of note u . . 
extract ef a letter from Mr. 
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276 : __CHARDIN: 
p to London, upon the revocation of the edicttof, Nantz in 
1685. He went to Perſia and the Eat - Indies, and trafficked 
in jewels. Charles I. king of England, conferred upon 
him the honour of knighthood, He died at London in 1713. 
His Voyages, tranſlated into Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Ger- 
man, have always been much eſteemed, as N ee and 
very true; in this latter circumſtance, it is ſaid, very unlike 
the voyages of Paul Lucas, and many others, who ſeem to 
have run about the world for no other purpoſe, but to collect 
and p te: ridiculous lies. Chardin gives a wt 
idea of Perlia, its religion, cuſtoms, manners; and his de- 
. of other oriental countties, which he viſited, is no 
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Plin. lib. CHARES, an ancient os and diſciple of Lycipous, 
Liv. c. 7. who immortalized himſelf by the Coloſs of the Sun at Rhodes, 
which has been reckoned ohe of the ſeven wonders. of the 
world. This ſtatue was of braſs, and above 00 feet high; 
and was placed at the entrance of the harbour at Rhodes, 

with the feet upon two rocks, in ſuch a mannier, that ſhips 

could paſs in full ſail betwixt them. Chares employed 12 

jos upon it; and after ſtanding 40, it was thrown down 

by an earthquake. Moavius, a caliph of the Saracens, who 
invaded Rhodes in 667, ſold it to a Jew- merchant, who is 

ſaid to have loaded goo camels: with the materials of it. 

ts „kü 770% M ,..., ß 1 8 
Biog. Dr · CHARKE- (CHARTOT YE), was youngeſt daughter of 
mat.. + Colley Cibber the player, and afterwards poet laureat. At 
p. pears old ſhe was put to ſchool, but had an education more 
ſuitable to a boy than a girl; and as ſhe grew up followed 

the ſame plan, being more frequently in the ſtable than in 

the bed- chamber, and miſtreſs of the curry- comb, though 

ignorant of the needle. Her very amuſements all took the ſame 
maſculine turn; ſhooting, hunting, riding races, and digging 

in a garden, being ever her favourite exerciſes. She alſo re- 

lates an act of her proweſs hen à meer child, in protecting 

the houſe. when in expectation of an attack from thieves, by 

5 the firing of piſtols. and blunderbuſſes out at the windows. 
All her actions ſeem to have had a bayiſh miſchievouſneſs in 

them, and ſhe ſometimes appears to have run great riſque of 

1 them with the moſt fatal eonſequences. This wild- 
neſs, however, was put ſome check to, by her marriage, 
when very young, with Mr. Richard Charte, an eminent 
performer on the violin; immediately after which the launch- 
ed into the billows of a ſtormy world, here ſhe wes, ere 
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ted about arab 
reaching s "peaceful harbour. 'Her-huſband's ĩnſatiable paſ· 


ſion for women ſoon gave her juſt cauſe of uheaſineſs; and 


in a thore timo a NT the age, aparendy fem ar 1 


as well as neceſſity; Ord with the little part of Ma. 


demoiſelle in the Sam Wife, in which ſhe met with 


all the ſucceſs ſhe could From this ſhe roſe in her 


ſecond and third attempts to the capita charaQers of Alicia 


in Jane Shore, and Andromache in the Diſtreſs d Mother; 
in whieh, notwithſtanding the remembrance of Mira. Porter 
and Mrs. Oldfield, ſhe eee ee e ae. indulgenee from the 
audience; and being remarkable for reading well, was ſuf- 
fered upon ſudden emergencies to read hams of no _ leſs 
importance than thoſe. of Cleopatra and queen Elizabeth. 

She was after e cat: w: ä "and ſufficient 
ſupply of v. parts, at the Haymarket, and 
after that at Dr —— 1 = wenl, the ſeemed well ſettled, 

and likely'to' have made no inglorious figure in theatrical 
life, had'not that ungovernable inipetuniity of paſſions, which 
ran through all her actions, induced her to quarrel with 


| Fleetwood, the then manager; whom ſhe not only left on a 


ſudden without any notice given, but even vented her ſpleen 
againſt him in public, by a little dramatic farce,' called; 
«The Art of ment; and though Fleetwood not 
only forgave that injury, and reſtored her to her former ſta- 


fully 
art. K neben 
Her adventures during ti e remainder others 
but one variegated ſcene of diſtreſſes, of a kind which no 
one can bei ſtranger to, who has either ſeen or pad the ac- 
counts of thoſe moſt wretched of all human beings, the mem. 
bers of à mere ſtrolling company of actors: we ſhall there- 
fore be-e&cuſed the entering into . In 1755 ſhe 


came to London, where ſhe-pu iſhed the Narrative of 


« her on Life ©? whether the profits of her book enabled 

her to ſubſiſt for! the ſhdetiremainder of it, without ſeeking 

for farther” adventures, is uncertàin. Death, however, put 
a period to it, and thereby to one continued courſe of miſery, 

the evident konſequenes of folly, a BA _ 2 

ſome time in 17 759. FF 

en enn wan J 4. Berit 


Diet. des 
6 3s reat. hommes cel. 
e g Aut. 1774 


- 


tion, yet iſhe acknowledges that ſhe afterwards ungrate- 
der bean x ſecond dae, without any blame gn | 


CHARLES: XIL of Sweden), was bern Jar 27, 2682; rr 


and for of in the-iyle wig the ſpirit 2 the CharleeX11. 
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ti on —— treaty f Frawendali; in Which, 

vrantages to himſell, e with 

any: : is de all be 
t 411 if N 


being finiſhed in det r fn the 
| r 12900, ee agi the, Ruſkans, 
wer eee "ol ana 

trenchments. "ri 


he returned their arms — ct —— om bow there 
was an Aſiatic prifice, porn at the foot of mount Caucaſus, 


who was now to livt caprive nmidſt tha ice of Sweden ; 
* which; fays Charles) is juſt the ſame, f if I we ſome 


_ + time to be s priſonef among d Ctim- Fartare : F words, 


which the capriciouſheſs of fortune cauſed: war 
recallefed, whorlthis Swediſhrhero was forced: to f ; 
afylum in ' Turkey: „It. is 0 hel noted, that Charles had 


on ec killed, one 800 wounded, at the; battle of Narva, 
24a Me ueror turned himſelf now, to be revenged upon 
* be elend. He —— — EY deat Rer. 

4 | Saxons | 


Saxons into OE a 2 7 ignal „a E 
them. He haſtened to any nd Thich 755 to him, 
paſſed into Lithuania, made every thing bow down : - 
e went to ſupport the intrigues of the cardinal pri 
mate of Poland, in e Aue us of the ae 
Being eb wp of Warſovia, he purſued him, and gained the 
battle of Clifsaw, though his enemy oppoſed to him prodi- 
gies of REY He 55278 fell in with the Saxon army com- 
manded b bes Stenau, 3 Thorn, and caufed Stäniſlauts 
to be elec N The terror of his arms . 
- rlec 21 3 4 


. re 


- but he Goſs to is arms ay Fc tra, ed, 2 
- defign to dethrone: him, AS 151 dethroned Auguſtus. 
— Peter was aware of it, and faid, that * his brother Charles * 
— 0 < affected to be Alexander, but would be greatly” difap- 
e «pointed, if he expected to find him Darius.” Charles 
„ tf Saxony i in the autumn of 1707, with an army of 43-000 
h men: the Ruſſians abandoned Grodno at his approach 

e drove them before rr . the Borifthene „treated with the 


Wee e of. the 1 1 20 But nu Ma 1 him at Put. 
towa, July 1709; where he was beaten by Peter, w i 
in 25 20 had all his army either deſtroyed or taken pri- 
ſoners, and forced to fave himſelf by wes — Ne 
litter. And, thus reduced to ſeek an mers th 
Turks, he gained Oczakow, and retited 45 Bender. * 
which replaced N on the throne of TON and im- : 
mortalized: . 8 8 
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whos bei ded all the time be ſhould be were 
He'aQually did he in bed 10 months, feigning to be be Gel 
Meanwhile, his misfortunes increafi "a My. His ene- 
mites, taking advantage * his abſence, deſtroyed his army 
and took from him not only his own conqueſts, but thoſe of 
his predeceſſors, At length he left Demotika 3 travelled 
oft, with two companions only, through Franconia and 
Me z, and arrived on the ich gay at Stral- 
Nov. dd» 1714+ in this town, he ſaved him- 
ſelf in Sweden, now reduced to a moſt deplorable condition. 
Boz bis wiioforyanes had not cooled his paſſion for warring : 
he attacked Norway with an army of 20,000 men: he formed 
the hege of Frederickſhall in Dec. 1 „ wie. a he was 
joining the works of bis engineers ight, . 
uck upon the =o with a dall, Tale upon the. ſpot, 
Call » I». - 
ih Charles and all his. projets : for he was 
Ae which would have changed the face of 
Set 28 was uniting wich him to re-eſtabliſh 


| dethrone Auguſtus, . He was about to. fur- 
ips to drive the houſe of. Hanover from the. throne of 


to. 
land, and replace the Pretender in it; and land-forces 
at the fame time to attack George I. in his ſtates of Han- 
r, and eſpecially in Bremen and Verden, which he had 
| .  * Charles XII. fa Monteſquieu, 


|< was not Alexander, 4 3 1 n Alexander's 


«< p . reliſh for the probable : to furniſh gout to 


* him, ſycceſs mult lie beyond the bounds of probability.” 
Eten bag ig: beyond th AY A 


2 and pernicious 


2s the oppoſite vices. His firmneſs v was obſtinacy, his libe- 


y of his movements by 2 e to the 
of the _conjuncure, ered himſelf 


5 
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ahi 


ww ww We. we WW ate nd, HUE, Tas a root 


cnatits. 


agreeable," His! E name wete harſh and WY. not to 
re 


ſavage: and, as to religion, he was indifferent towards a 


| though exterlouſly 4 pe 1 A few anecdotes will inluſ- 


trate his e e made the 
leaſt -impreffion upon 1 *. or two were 
killed under Vr. 70 the battle of Nat va in 1700, he leaped 
nimbly. Ws „ ſaying, © theſe people find me exer- 
« ciſe,”” One 55 when he was dictating letters to a ſecre- 
tary, 8 bomb fell through the roof into the next room of the 
houſe, where they were ſitting. The 3 e 2 
the houſe ſhould come down upon let his pe 
out of his band : What is the Fitter 1 to the 25 el, 
ly. ſectetaty could only reply, 4 Abs Sir the kg 

The bomb!“ lays the king, “ what has the bomb to do 
« with what I am diftating to you ? Gen _— 
He preſerved more 7 5 than is uſuall 
conquerors. Once, in the middle of an pr Aug 3 " 
young Swediſh officer wounded, and unable to march, he 
obliged the officer to take his horſe, and continued to com- 
mand his infantry on foot. The princeſs Lubomirſki, who 
was very much in the intereſt and good graces of 2 
falling by accident into the bands of one 4; his officers, he 
ordered her to be ſet at erg Ts that he did not 
make war with women.” One a pea- - 
ſant threw himſelf at his feet, with + a complaint againſt 2 
grenadier, that he had robbed him of certain eatables pro- 
vided fox gang; and his family. © Is it true,” faid Charles 
ſternly, * thay you koi robbed this man?” The ſoldier re- 
plied, Sit, N 
„ man, as your. majeſty has done to his maſter: for you 
© have Taken. from r 2 whereas I have 
« only taken from this ſcoundrel a dinner. Charies 
made the peaſant amends, and pardoned the foldier for his 
firmneſs: ee however, my friend,” fays he to him, © you will 
- do well to recollect, that, if I 2. kingdom from Au- 

us, T did not take it for m 

1 \ Charles red hardily ear 2 ſoldier did not 
fear to hey 5 to him. againſt ſome bread, which was 
very b lack and mo , and which yet was the only pro. 
ſion l harles called for 2 piece of it, and 
calmly WN 8 nt it was indeed not good, 
5 but that It my Py foing, = From the danger be was in 
in Poland, when Won, 5 deat the Saxon troops in , a comedy 
was exhibited at Marienburg, where the 
. ** Swedes, ©O&" 6p 


CHARLES 


h 0 „Jam far from envying them in this. plea- 
N beat me upon the theatres as 5 as 
- 85 will, provided 1 uo but beat them in the field.” 05 


1 CARLTON (Warren), a a tracted phyſician, 
| Wood's | i of Walter Charleton, res UE epton Mallet in So- 
OG and born there Feb. Ut 9+. He Was in- 
50 * * mmer Jeatnin 1 by his e 


Hiſt. & agdalen-hall He vo early apphed 

9 eB to — aud had the degree tot bf that 

b 339.  Rculty conferred on him Feb. 1642 . Sue er, he Ma 
one of the phyſicians in Wen to 


n 

the decline of that * affairs, be removed 16 1. 725 

was admitted 1 — 8 'of phyfi abe and care itto 
Momus moan > of > Jus before the 
choranon ew Wrom RJ publ ral treatiſes on va- 

Th A088 ol See of which nay be feen In the © Bio- 

| Ath. Oxon, © 88 Britannica.“ Wood ll us, that he became 

vol. Il. - phyſician in ordinary to Chartes IT, while in exile, and re- 

5 ans tained that hanour after the king's return. Upon the found- 

ing of og Society, he was one of its firſt members. 

In 1689, he was u preſiden of the 8 of phyſi- 

F Eu- Gans. Soon By the ne Rad of Jr is circumſtances 

rope for obliged him to retire bo W Ga Ry. Pet i 


1709, Pp. e 
1 | TORTS 7 ” ba OY aca- 
„ 8 s, Feb. Ng The 1 Aifcovery 


of great acuteneſs made his friends deſign h al 
but his taſte and humour carried him 8 Je pre- 
ferred the rep en All of the CE 0 f weh and ts 


tuaus life ; and was infinitely more delighted with lan- 
e 


made 
had the advantage of the 25 3 for us improve- 
men. When Colhert _ JECAn | gifter of ſtate, ke Aya 


his * r 3k 
„ Suby The concerning the E 
| 1663, « An 4 of this new Eftabliſhment, 1 whic 


CHARPENTIER. 


8 t Knowled of a ty, and his exact and erĩitical 
ee ee ee 
Ws (of th WA Salty 16 0 and i it 45 eed on 
ou Fir perk that learned . tributed more than 
hk 1 "towards s that noble ſeries YH which were 
ſtruck the mo Fe events that h. 7 the 
reign wh ewis XIV 0 ll pro ſeveral works pos 
ere Well receiv ye „ a was 
« of Socrates,” p 19 41 to which he 2 
Fre 77 eflion. c Keno * Alem emorabilia:“ in 1658, 
wy fene verſion 2 3 the fame author, 


6 foal” Company, Hadrefied to aff Frenchmen,” 


dedicated to the king. The ſhare he had in 2 famous dif- 
te, whether it was proper to have public monumental in- 

feri tions. in Latin or French, put him Brod: — fr 2 

ing} 's 1676, intituled, A Tee. i 

e the French Langu age for the Inſeription 1 2% A Tung 


Chis refed the objedtions of tis Fr 


on the firmeft reafons, enforced with 


every. why 
may meet wit 
oy 
that C 


1 „ AM 


| hands, 


_ 
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opedia ;” in 1 66 « A Diſcourſe of s oe Ke al 
ee 
he 


er 


[os acuteneſs and ſolidity, and eftabliſhed v7n. 762, OY 


*, Moral and natu⸗ 
and common law at the 
* qo and commenced doctor 
he wal admitted 


> always declared 
jpro\ doch in the world, 
| the pu ie hearing 4 five 


to come very dow, 10 he dad 


ever attained all, Was lik 
5 che falicitors 


Bayte. neither pri intereſt, Hor relations among 


* N into duſineſs, Re gave over. 
LN do the ſtudy of divinity. 

Uoquence, he foon came into high 
and moſt learned men of his 
emed to ſtrive which of 
ez making kim an offer 
lesturer _— Weir 


De nga 
8 ateſt 
ene. $ 1 

vid. dem ſhould get him into his Moe 

| of being theological canon or r 

churches, and o 9 

8 He was ſucceſſi 
8 


un Paris „ 
lover of retirement, he 6blived 
a Corbin: On hjs arrival at 


hinaſe! Cat ines at Parks, but wich NG fa: : 
_ cc&,. x lame realogs ; whereupon be was e 


* 


by. that as he was no ways" acceſſary 0 
10 mance of his vow, there lay yo manner i 1 


tio op he ſow it, 1s the wht, — 8 


J ↄ ] Ü ²ðↄ? ö—ö EE 


CHARKON, 4 246 


ſafe and good £0 2 continue is the bene e 5 eule, 

without ay nee nteting into any religious order, He Bayle. 

preached a courſe o n ſermons at Angers in 158g. Go- 

ing afterwards to Bourdeaux, he contracted there 4 very in- 

mit friendſhip with Michael de Montaigne, author of the 1vid 
ell known eſlays, from whom he received 1 

mol of tegafd; for among other things Montaigne or- 

dered by his Taft will, that in cafe he ſhould leave no iſſus 

male of his dyn, M. Cbarron no _ 5 deceaſe, be 

intituled to bear the coat of arms xlonged to 

1 noble family, He ſtaid at dean from 1g 

13.4, And in that interval con his book, intituled, 

5 Trois Verités, „ The Three Truths” (a), which 


ho publiſhe a, in 1 ng A2 work ö the ac 


. 


bly. 67 1599, by tetuined 1 to EA 
following year 9 diſcourſes 1 
of the Lord's 628,8. ; others | 


at Bourdeaux his books « 
great reputation, and 24 his 
October 1603, he made 2 journey 
biſhop of Boulogne, who, in order wo 


air at Boulogne, and its nearne£ to the fea, not anly made ni. 
it, he faid to à friend, a m | place, 

but very unwholeſome too ; 
vilible od, as God' was 


x 
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an, 
mw 1. That there is a God 
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. to kill 
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AKRON 
tion of ilk vocks w of Wiſdom,” of which he 


5 R of 1505 The ithpreffion of the tiew edi. 
tio e EW om,“ with alterations by the au- 
" thor, occa we) by the offence taken art me paſſages in the 
We was, completed in 1604, by the” care of a friend; 
but. as the Bour aux edition Lon ine ſome things that 
were. either ſuppreſſed. or ſoftetied In the fubſequent one, it 
was much, fought, üfter by the curious. Hende the book- 
ſellers of ſeveral cities reprinted the book after that edition; 
induced a Paris bookſeller to print an edition, to 
he fulyoined all the paſſages of the firſt edition which 
mM , ch ſtruck out or TON, and all thoſe which the 
1345 8 uy was wg gibi hp by the chancellor to 
ry to be changed. 


appeared in 22855 ene n 
of it into Nall the laſt and beſt by Geo. Stanhope, D. D. 
.. fometime fellow of King's college iti Cambridge, and after- 
wards dean of Canterbury; which was fiſt e in 1697 


1 , ge. hos woolen-drap at Paris, 
| of France, Dec. 2 17. 1594. 
This prince, having 74 £ jourhey bo 15 borders of Ar- 
tois, was 8 turned ts. Paris chat ver "He Was in the 
chamber of his. miſtreſs. Gabriella d- fn * he lived then 
at the Hotel ce Bouchage ; and, as, he 175 going to em- 
brace Mensen, he was Wack in his under lip with a knife, 

oke 2 360th in in his mouth, John Chatdel, who gave 
ore blow, 2 77 deſigned to cut his throat, was then but 
old. He had no foonet given it,” but he 


45 or 1 8 | 
| = 257 hid himſelf in che crowd. Every 


Wo ſtood amazed, being at a loſs to know who the villain 
Was; and he 3 like to eſe But . happened 
to <alt an, exe 1 hy ar [en 5. 
ths wiſiach of s 10 25 it is Lai f m. 

nſec of the captain of the e had ſeized 
ne to let him go; ſaying that he irdones him: but hear- 
ing that be was a Uſciple of the Jeluits, he cried out, © muſt 
< then the Jeſuits be convicted tem my own mou? This 


regicide, being carried to the 1 called „ 


by the ptovoſt or ordinary j dg: 
Id, 124 44 ihe reaſons that 5 

an : which he 
more Full the > a6 after, before the ts of the over 
* queſtioned about the __ he confeſſed Wale puſhet 


SHA T EI. 


4 it, by being conſcious of having led = ſeardafous an! 
wicked life; that he defpaired of forgiveneſs ; and that it 


was impoſſible for him to eſcape going to hell, but that he 
hoped to make his damnation more tolerable by attempting 
a great action. 1% for what $5 action was, 
he anſwered, the murder of the king; not that even this 
would abfolve him from damnation, but only that it would 
make his torments more tolerable. Being aſked, whence 
he had this new theology; he anfwered, from the ſtudy of 
philofophy. He was then aſked, whether be had ſtudied 
philoſophy. in the college of the Jeſuits, and whether he was 
ever in the meditation-chamber, in which are the pictures 
of ſeveral devils, and a great many ſtrange figures; and in 
which the Jefuits introduce the greateſt ſinners, with a pre- 
tence to reclaim them from their wicked lives, but in reality 
to diſturb their minds, and to frighten them by ſuch appa- 


ritions into a reſolution to commit bold actions; to witich 


he anſwered, that he had ſtudied two years and a half under 
father Gueret, and that he had often been in the meditation- 
chamber. Being aſked who it was that perſuaded him to 
kill the king? his anſwer was, that he had heard in ſeverai 
places, that it was lawful 10 kill the king; and that they 
who ſaid it, called him a Then they afked him, 
whether it was not cuſtomary with the Jeſuirs to talk of Eill- 
ing the KY ? to which he replied, that he had heard them ſay, 
that it was lawful to kill the king: that he was without the 
pale of the church; and that no one ought to obey him, or 
acknowledge him for a king, till he had obtained the Pope's 
approbation. Being again examined in the gran 
he made the fame anſwers, and particularly aſſerted and main- 
tained the following propofition : viz. that © it was lawfut 
* to. kill kings, even the King now reigning, who was no 
: 3 of the church, becauſe he was not approved by 
e 03 en, lon BEaE > 
He was ſentenced to death by a decree of the parliament 
Dec. 29, 1.594, and fuffered the fame day by the light of 
flambeaux. ſentence ſets forth a particular account of 
his ſufferings, and rums in this manner: The court has 
condemned, and does condemn, John Chaftel to make 
« Fuß before the chief door of Loy 7 
« Paris, ſtripped to his ſhirt, in his hand a lighte 
©" wax taper of two pounds Lag pet there to fay and 
declare on his knees, that ke Rad wickedly and treache- 
< roully attempted to commit this moſt inhuman and abo- 
* minable murder, and had wounded the king in 2 


-—> 


d chamber, 


5 : 5 1 
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® with a knife; and that, having been taught a falſe and 

* Jamnable doQtine, he. ſaid on his trial, that it was lawful 

0 kill the e. 68 that bog Ben IV. now reigning 

e was not a member of the church, till he had obtained the |} 
«* Pope's approbation ; of which he the ſaid John Chaſtel re- 

* penty, and for which he begs pardon of God, of the king, 

and of the court. This done, he is to be drawn on a 

edge to la Place de Greve,“ which anſwers to What we 

» call 'T yburn, © and there to have the fleſh of his arms and 

„ thighs torn off with red hot pincers; and his 9. hand, 

in which he is to hold the knife, with which he endetvourcd 

to commit the murder, cut off ; afterwards his boy to be 

drawn and reed by four horſes, pulling ſeveral ways, 

+ < and his members and corpſe to be thrown into the fire, and 

4 burnt to aſhes, and the aſhes thrown up into the air, The 

< court has alſo declared, and does declare, all his goods and 

« chattels forſeited to the king. Before this ſentence be exe- 

_ < cuted upon him, he {hall all be put to the rack, and ſuffer 

che ordinary and extraordinary torture, to force him to de- 

« clare his accomplices, and ſome other circumſtances relat- 

By the ſame decree, all the Jeſuits were baniſhed out of 

France, but this not intirely on account of Chaſtel's crime; 
which was only here an occaſion of determining a cauſe again 

them, that had been pleaded ſome months before. Peter 

Chaſtel his father and the Jeſuit Gueret, under whom Chaſtcl 


was then ſtudying philoſophy, were tried Jan. 10 following. 
The Jeſuit was Haie for 2 1 for nin- 

years out of France, and for ever out of the city and ſuburbs 

of Paris; upon pain of being hanged and ſtrangled without 

_ a trial, if they preſumed to return. The Jeſuit's goods and 
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containing the reaſons for which the houſe was demoliſhed 
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6 'own and Co untry Magazine for March 1769,” are two 
1 ter F hi they are 1 * from Briſtol 
1 Tables 1551 lr from u 5 
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1 uſu EFF 6 D. 


he former contains ſhort extracts 
88.“ written All A 72 ago by one 72 2 
5 concerning d 

7 No © Prhelgar, a | 
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190 CHAT TERT ON. 


Juſt mentioned, he gives the following account of his recep- 
tion, with certain obſervations upon political writing. The 
lord mayor received me as politely as 4 citizen could: 
„ hut the devil of the matter is, there is no money to be 
« got on this ſide of the queſtion. However, he is a poor 

< author who cannot write on both ſides.Eſſays on the 
„ patriotic fide will fetch no more than what the copy is 
« fold for. As the patriots themſelves are ſearching for 


a « places, they have no gratuity to ſpare.—On the other 


<q * hand, unpopular eſſays will not even be accepted, and 

3 muſt pay to have them printed: but then you ſeldom 

by it, as courtiers are ſo ſenſible of their deficiency 

< in merit, that they 3 reward all who Know how 
* to daub them with the appearance of it. 

He continued to write inceſſantly in vari periodical 

ditions Joy 11, he tells his ſiſter, that he had pes 

month in ſeveral Magazines; in „The Goſpel Maga 
« zine,” „The Town and Country, The Court 2 


<« City,” „ The London,” te The alitical Regiſter,” &c. 


But theſe exertions of his genius'bro 80 20 in ſo little profit, 
that he was ſoon reduced to the extremeſt indigence ; ſo that 
at laſt, oppreſſed with poverty and alſo difeaſe, in a fit of 
deſpair he put an end to his exiſtence, Aug. 1770, with a 

Gee of poiſon. This unfortunate perſon, ough certainly 

Miſcella- a moſt extraordinary genius, ſeems yet to have been à mo 

e e 1 compoſition. He was Violent and impetuous to 


_ ne verſe, 
1778, "BE 21 
Prefave: a 


to his „ he appears to have had a portion of in- humour 
and ſpleen, more than enough for a lad of 17; and the edi- 


tor of his “ Miſcellanies records, & that he poſſeſſed all the 


« "vices and irregularities of youth, and that bis profligacy 
. < was at leaſt as conſpicusus as his abilities. 
In 17 2 were publiſhed, in one volume 8yo, “ Poems, 
« ſuppoſed to have been written jd Briftol, by Thomas 
wink Rowley and others, in the 1 5th ce : the greateſt part 
<< now hiſt publiſhed from the moſt au entic copies, with 
an engraved ſpecimen of one of the MSS. To h 
cc are added a Preface, an introduQor Account of the ſe⸗ 
< veral Pieces, and a Gloſlary.”- And, in 1778, were 
publifhed, in one volume gv, Miſcellaties in Proſe and 
4e Verſe; by Thomas Chatterton, tie fuppoſed atthor of 
the Ne publiſhed under the names of Rowley, &c.” 
Concerning the authenticity « of 'the Poems under the name 
of Rowley (that is, whether they were reully vrritten oo a 
| of © that name, or are N What den ae non, 


degree. From the firſt of the above: cited letters 


U ˙ ˙ DS, 


S. 71 m=— Z 2 r EG Po ̃ db 


__CHBSTTERLON. 
the editors of the above works. iv „ 


Taue prefacer of Rowley's © Poems”. gives this aceount of 


them; in the words of Mr. George Catcot of Briſtol, to 
whom, he ſays, the public is indebted for them. The firſt 


« diſcovery of certain MSS. having been depoſited in Reds 


« clift. church above three centuries ago, was made in the 
« year 1768, at the time of opening the new bridge at 
« Briſtol; and was owing to a publication in Farley's 


% Weekly Journal, Oct. 2, containing An Account of the 
« Ceremonies obſerved at the opening of the old Bridge? 


« taken, as it was ſaid, from a very ancient MS. This 
«. excited the curioſity of ſome perſons to enquire after the 
„original, The printer, Mr, Farley, could give no ac. 


count of it, or of the perſon who brought the copy; but 


“after much enquiry: it was diſcovered, that this perſon. Was 
« a. youth: between 15 and 16 years of age, whoſe: name 
« was Thomas Chatterton, and whoſe family had been ſex» 
e tons of Redclift church for near 150 years. His father, 
« vyho was now dead, had alſo been maſter of the frees 
„ ſchool. in Pile- ſtreet. The young man was at firſt very 
« unwilling to diſcover from whence he had the original; 
« but, after many promiſes made to him, was at = quit 
« vailed on to acknowledge that he had received this, to- 
« gethar with many other MSS. from his father, who had 
« found them in a large cheft, in an upper room over the 
« chapel, on the north-ſide of [Redcliit. church.” It is 
added; that ſoon after this Ms. Catcot commenced an ac 


quaintange with Chatterton, and partly as preſents, partly as 


purchaſes, procured from him copies of many of his MSS. 
in proſe and verſe : as other copies were diſpoſed of ih like 
manner to others. It is concluded however, that whatever 
may have been Chatterton's part in this very extraordinary 
tranſaction, whether he was the author, or only (as he con- 
ſtantly aſſerted) the copier of all theſe productions, he ap- 
pears to have kept the ſecret entirely. himſelf, and not to 


have put it in any one's power to bear certain teſtynony ei- 


* 


ther of his fraud or of his veracity. 


This affair, however, hath finge become the foundation 


of a moſt mighty controverſy, and the war among the cri- 
tics hath yet ſcarcely ſubſided. The poems in queſtion, pub- 


liſhed in 1777, were republiſhed in 1778, with an“ Ap- 
cc 33 


pendix, containing ſame obſervations upon their lan- 


© guage ; tendipg to prove: that 2 written, not by 


* any ancient, author, MENT by Chatterton.” Mr. 
8353 n VF 
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CHATTERTON. 
Wiarton, in wee volume of his « Hiſtory of Engliſm _ 
try, hath efj 0 the ſame fide of the queſtion. Mr. 

| Walpote alſs obliged the learned world with'a 44 Letter” on 
Chatrerton from his preſs at Strawberry-Mill, Which was 

Feprinted, Jos permiſſion, in * The Gentetman's Maga- 
* zine.” On the other hand hath appedred, „ Obferva- 
* tions” upon theſe Poems, « in which their authenticity is 
< aſcertained,” by Jacob Bryant, Efq; Ko 3 2 vol. '$vo. 
And another een of the ic Poems; with 4 Comment, in 
< Which their Antiquity is conſidered and defended, by Jere 

de miah Miles, D. D. Dean of Exeter, 1782, to. 1 

a again, in unſwer to thefe two works, ” r had three 

pamphlets immediately aſter: 1. Curſory Obſervations on 

20 << the Poems; und Remarks on the ' Commentaries of Mr. 

it and Dr. Milles; with a 800 propoſul addreſſed 

de = the friends of H thoſe zentlemen: 2. An Archæolo-— 

8. Ron Epiſtle to Dean Milles, editor of a ſuperb edition of 

owley's Poerhs,, Nc.“ 3. “ An Enquiry into the Au- 

8 Wendel) of che Poems attributed to Themas Rowley, 

< in which the arguments of the dean of Exeter and Mr. 

Bryant are examined, by Thomas Wuärton;“ and other 
in che public prints and Magazines; all preparatory to 

the complete ſettlement of the buſineſs in, A KI - 

the Appendix to the Poems called r 
« the Anſwers of the Dean of Exeter, ae Ki: 

and a third Anonymous Writer. W id ſome further Ob- 

< ſervations upon thoſe Poems, and an Exainination of 'the 
<< Evidence which has been produced in ſupport of their Au- 
£6 B By Thomas Tyrwhitt, 1782,” 8y6. | 

whole, the war between Bentley and Boyle 
about P Phalaris, though waged with a far more hoſtile ſpirit, 
yet doth not ſeem to have produced greater commotions and 
diſturbances in its dap, than the late wür 'about Rowley 
and Cliatterton: and all 'oecafioned by whom ? Why, won- 
derful to ſay! by à raw, obſeure, unedueated ſtripling, who 
bad not attained to manhood; and of whom 92 71 _ 

been predicated as juſtly as of Marcellus, | pe Ren 
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2 CHAUCER er one 6 61 the; elt, a8 al 
Ga, as moſt. antient of the Engliſh poets, lived in the XIV th 

= to century. It is generally agreed, that he was born in Lon- 
85 — don N the ec nd of Edward III. "He — 
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don, tobe delivered by the butler of 


.waol, wool-fells, and hides; with a 
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; CHAUCER. 3 | 293 
nee Lorin hk apy 


at 
wrote b 
removetl from _— Ie at Oxford, and aſterware 8 


travelled into fone rance, and other countries. Voop 
his return, he 2 Pte“ in the Inner- Temple. 

iſhments, both of body and mind, 
gaingd: him Coen ip of many perſons of diſtinction, by 
whom: — 22 4 2 bis png 2 —— 
was in the keing's pa n 1367, ing granted Gen. Dic. 
him for his = laxrigess. by the title 45 20 Dilectus valettus 


<4 noſter, an annuity of 20 marks, payable out of the Ex- 


chequer, till be could othetwiſe provide for him. Not long 
after he was made gentleman the king's privy chamber; 


and in 1369, the king; anted him the Further op of of 2 
marks & year, during life. Next year he was made ſhie 
bearer to the king. z the number of Chaucer's court-pa- 
- trons, was John of Gaunt duke N 
and alſo his ducheſs Blanche, a lady diſtinguiſhe 
. wit and virmiſe, he was greatly eſteemed. 


1 * in 
her ſervice one Catherine Roxet (daughter of dk ayn, or 
Pagan, Roxet, a native of Hainault, and Gujen king at arms 


a who martied Sc eg 8 nford, a knight 
of Lincoln ugh ot 


| Hage; his lady returned into the duke's family, and was ap- 


his gentikman dying ſoon after their mar- 
pointed governefs of his children. She had a ſiſter, whaſe 


name was Phi a great favourite likewiſe with the duke 


and ducheſs, and by them therefore recommended to Chaucer 
for a wife. He matried her about the year 1.360, when. he 


was in the flower of chis age, and, as appears "= pee 
taken of him at that time, one of the bandſomeſt p 


about the court. In the 46th year of this prince, — 
was alſo commiffoned, in conjunction with other pexſons, 
'o treat with the republic. ot, Gene. This negociation, it is Biog- Brits | 


d, regarded the hiring of ſhips for the king's navy; 


for ins thoſe times, though . 


armaments, yet we had but very few ſhips of our on; and 
this defect was ſupplied F 


either in Germany or Italy. Upon 
granted tm a-pitcher of wine ane, in i he gt Low 


he tes made. comprar of vie cults of London 


with his own hand. About a year after. his nomination to 
. ä the Ling TT 
U 3 
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and body of Sir Edmund Staplegate, ſon of Sir Edmund Sta- 


„ plegate of Kent, in ward. His income at this time amount. 


d e 7000l. per annum. In the laſt year of king Edyrard 


he was one of the commiſſioners ſent over to expoſtulate 


with the French, on their violation, of the truce, Richard 
II. who ſucceeded: to the crown in 137%, confitmed the 
ſame year his grandfather's grant to Chaucer of 20 marks a 
year, and likewiſe the other grant of à pitcher of wine daily. 
| In the fourth year of Richard II. he procured a confirmation 
df the grants that had been formerly made to himſelf, and 
to Philippa his wife. Chaucer had adopted many of Wick. 
liffe's tsnets, and exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in 1382, in 
. ſupporting John Camberton, generally ſtiled John of North- 
aumpton, mayor of London, who attempted to reform the 
-citys according to the advice given by Wickliffe. This was 
highly reſented by the clergy. Camberton was taken into 
_ «cuſtody. Our poet, who was apprized of his danger, made 
dis eſcape out of the kingdom, and ſpent his time in Hainault, 
France, and Zealand, where he wrote moſt of his books. 
HFlis neceſſities forcing him to return to England, he was 
diſcovered, ſeized, and ſent to priſon. But upon diſcover- 
ing all he knew of the late tranſactions in the city, he was 


diſcharged. This confeſſion brought upon him a heavy load 


of calumny. To give vent to his ſorrow at this time, he 
wrote his © Teſtament of Love, in imitation of “ Boethius 
de Conſolatione Philoſophiæ. His aſſlictions received a 
very conſiderable addition, by the fall of the duke of Lan- 
"Caſter's credit at court. He now reſolved to quit that buſy 
"ſcene of life which had involved him in ſo many troubles, 
and accordingly retired to Woodſtock, where he employed 
. =; of his time in reviſing and correcting his writings. 
The duke of Lancaſter's return to favour, and his marrying 
Catharine Swynford, ſiſter to Chaucer's wife, could not in- 
fuence our author to quit his retirement, where he publiſh- 
ed his admixable “ Treatiſe on the Aſtrolabe. The king 
upon his return to France, where he eſpouſed Iſabel the 
French kings daughter, who was then very young, and put 
under the care of the ducheſs of Lancaſter, granted Chaucer 
an annuity of 20 marks per annum, in lieu of, that given 
bim by his grandfather,» which poverty had forced him to diſ- 
poſe of for his ſubſiſtence, and in the 21ſt year of his reign 
granted him his. protection for two years. Upon the death 

of the duke of Lancaſter, ee to Dunnington cnſtle, 

where he _ the laſt two years of his life. Upon the ac- 
deſſion of Henry of Landaſter, che ſon of his brother- in law, 
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eo the throne, having accidentally Joſt the rue. laſt grants of 
an anmüty, and of the pipe of wine by king Richard, he 


btajned'a confirmation of them by an exemplification of his. 
ormer Jetters patent. The new king alſo. granted him, in 
the firſt year of his reign, an 28 of 40 marks per ann. 
for the term of his life. He died Oct. 25, 1400, and was 
buried at Weſtminſter- abbey, in the great ſouth-crols iſle. 
By his. wife Philippa he had two ſons, Thomas and Lewis, 
to the latter of whom he addreſſed his Aſtrolabe. Tho- 
5 

of HenryIV. embaſſador to France and Burgundy, and paſſed 
e ae public pee 
Mr. Francis Beaumont, in a letter to Mr. Specht, dated 
from Leiceſter, June 30, 1597, comparing. Chaucer with 
other, poets, tells us, 


her | that his «© Canterbury Tales contain 
te in them almoſt the ſame argument that is handled in co- 
<« medies: his ſtyle therein for the moſt part is low and 
& open, and like unto. theirs ; but herein they differ. The 
d comedy writers do all follow and borrow one of another; 
« as Terence from Plautus and Menander; Plautus from 
« Menander' and Demophilus ; Statius and Cæcilius from 
„ Diphilus, Apollodorus, and Philemon; and almoſt all the 
te laſt comedians from that which was called Antiqua Co- 
% media... , Chaucer's device of his Canterbury Pilgrimage 
5“ is. merely his on; his drift is to touch all forts of men, 
te and to diſcover all vices of age; which he doth ſo feel. 
« ingly, and with ſo trug an aim, as he neyer fails to hir 
ce whatſoever mark he levels at,” He afterwards obſerves, 
< that our poet may rightly be called, the 177. and ſinews of 
ec eloquence, and the very life itſelf of all mirth and plea - 
+ ſant writing; beſides one gift he had above other authors, 
de and that is, by excellency of his deſcriptions to poſſeſs his 
<« readers. with a more forcible imagination of ſeeing that 
6 (as it were) done before thier eyes, which they read, than 
ce any other that ever hath written in any tongue. 
As Chauceris the father of Engliſh poetry,” fays Dry. 
den, *.ſo I hold him in the ſame ere. of veneration, as 
„the Grecians held Homer, or the Romans Virgil: he is 
« 4 perpetual fountain of good ſenſe, learned in all ſciences, 
e and therefore ſpeaks properly on all a Teen, as he knew 
« What to ſay, ſo he knew. alſo when to leave off, a conti- 
„ nence Which is practiſed by few writers, and 8 by 
< any of the ancients, excepting Virgil and Horace, Chau- 
< cer followed nature every where, but was never ſo bold 
i to. go beyond her; and there is à great difference of 


cen. 
7 and nimis Per, If dan ieve Oikullus; 
both "It ee a affeftition. « 
3 * fan F Ennert, t Farmenſcus to « 
us, bur it, is like the Aae wp IX con Shi Ry © "corn 0 


« mends, it was auribus N Ns 15 TY 
« who lived With him, vos Em ome ime alte 55 « 
4 muſical, and it EY 13 ſo, . L « 
_ com pared with e numbers LV Sa aal 60 
e contemporaries : there is the '< el of . By "Epc 4 
< tune in it, , which'is.n (tural and plesfing 5 ae 04 
« fect. It is true, I cannot go 0. r a8 he ee 5 64 
< the laſt edition of him, for he. ede m . EVEN 40 
4 fault } is in dur cars, and that there Are re W. Se - « 
in a verſe, where we find but nine: but. th 8 ef nioh is « 
< not worth Tokfuting ; it is ſo gros and chin fi error, 6 
ce that Hs N Which i is a rule in e ihg bi! mat 00 
„ - of Ai Tevelation) müſt "convince, the reader, 6 
that eq 10 5 re in eve; ryerſe, which we Gall he 6 
0 TR ither not known or not always p P58 in « 
Gate e . ore AF er Tee fins cc 
< thouſands of his vhs which: tie Fave Fake for vi Wart bf af a « 
& and ſometimes, a whole one, and which no pronunci nunciation 6 
« can make otherwiſe, . We can pnly Jay, that He'lived in 6 
8 * infancy of _ 1 add that pkg is brought to « 
Þ perfection at e muſt be Klen before we 6 
5 men. There was Ennius, and in pre ceſs of He a « 
„ Toa 3nd à Lucretius, before Virgil and! orace; even = 
after Chaucer, there was a Spenſer, 4 Harrington, a Fa air- 00 
40 fax, before "Waller and Denham were in being: and our ce 
« numbers 855 in their nonage till theſe laſt appeared.“ 6 
He muſt (Dryden afte 5% adds) have been 4 man of « 
« A moſt N 1 ee nature, becauſe, as it « 
has been truly obſerved of him, he has taken into the com- « 
<« paſs of his Adar Tales, the various manners and 6 
<« humours, as we now call them, of the Whole Engliſh na- Wl * 
« tion in his age. Not a ſingle character has eſ eſcaped him. [ 
« All his pilgrims are ſeverally > uiſhed from each other, 
<« and not only in their inclinations, but in their ph 


1 
« mics and perſons. . Baptiſta Porta could not have' ea 
<« their natures better than by the marks, which che poet 
e gives tnem. The matter and manner of their tales and 
&« of their telling, are ſo ſuited to their different Educations, 
Thur ours, an callings, that each. of them would be im- 
« proper in any other mouth. Even the grave aid ſerious 


" Klaren are — by their ſeveral ſorts bf LEE | 
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« _ Welt mee e ſuch as belong 1 ge, cheit 
And tier" breeding; ſiteh a8 are becoming. of 

0 Ws and of them oy. Sehe of his perlons ate vis 
60 c40083· ad me virtudus; ſome are unlearned, or (as 
« Ohalicer' calls: them) fewd and ſome ate learned. Even 
« the ridalry of the Toi characters is different: che ree ve, 
« the. miller, and the cook, are ſeveral men, and diſtin- 
«Fro from each other, ths much -as the H_ —4 


oreſs And the brd ſpeaking ap- tooth d wife 
ut enough df this : "etc m e K lech of Fame ſpring- 
« jng . up before me ant Lam Aiſtracted in my choice, and 
44 W WHIh t6 follow; leis ſüeient to fay, acord- 
« ing to knie „ mths that men God's plent 


« oiir fore futh grand dame al be 6, 28 
they were — F. aber eters charactets are 
«| il miese iu een, und even in Eohand, though 


th called ofher mate der ee of monks and 
ph bf"<thiſhdi — Abbeſſes, and nuns: for 
0 oat} i ewer Une 1 nothing loſt but of nature, 
« thoigh'Eyery thing | Altered. — lived in the fame 
« age with Chitcer, Had dhe fame genius, and followed che 
<« ſame Miidies': Voth- writ novels, and each of them culti- 
„ vated his mother tongue. —-In the ſerious Part of 
© os Nytitage is wholly n Chaucer“ 8 fide ; for though 
„Engliſhman Has borrowed many tales fröm the Italian, 
« yet it appears, that thoſe of Boccace were not N 
yl f his own making, but taken from authors of former 
„ages, and by him only "modelled; — that what was of 
« invention in either of them, may be judged equal. But 
„ Chaticer has refined on Bôccaee, and has mended the 
« ſtöries, which he Has borrowed, in his way of telling, 
e thow "proſe allows" more ſiberty of thought, and the 
exprefton” is more *ealy „When unconfitied by 'mimbers. 
« Our" Ebuntrymen — Oe Ta and yet wins the race at 


_ < difadvatitage,”” His *Cant es” have been incom- 
paribly well publitfied by Rr 


 CHAZEELES: 0 
maticiin "and engin r, Was born at yons in 1657, and 
educated there in ee £ 1 efuits, from whence he 
removed to Paris in 1675. H made àn acquaĩintance 
with Du Hamel, ſecretz te ebe sede ny of ſciences; who, 
obſerving his genius to He. Rrengty towards iaftronomy, pre- 
ſented him 40 Caffini, '"Cafini took him with him to the 
obſervatory, and Empleyed him under tim, and Chaxelles 
went to the very bottom of the ſcience. In 1683, the ee 
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| ſchogl,upon the ſea, and ſhewed dhe 


C H AZ E LEE S. | 
demy carried on the great work of the meridian to the north 


and ſputh, begun in 1670; and Caſſini having the ſouthern 
_ quarter aſſigned him, took in the aſſiſtance of Chazelles, 


teach him mathematics, and the year aſter procured him the 
refermeyt of N e ellor for,the;galleys of Mar- 
belles, where he ſet.up A ebe! for. young pilots, Feligned to 


| ſexye.on board the galleys. In 1686, the-galleys made four 


little campaigns, dr ;rather four courſes, pufely for exereiſe. 
taught. He likewiſe made a great many geometrical and aſ- 
tronomical obſeryations, by virtue of which he drew a new 
map of the coaſt of Provence. In 1687 and 1688, he made 


% 


two other ſea campaigns, in which he drew a great many 
plank of ports, roads, towns, and forts, ; which. ſerved for 
ſomething. more than bare.curiofities, and were. ladged with 
the miniſters,of ſtate. At the beginning of the war which 
ended with the peace of Ryſwick, ſome: marine officers, and 
Chazelles among the reſt, fancied the galleys might be ſo 
contrived as to live upon the ocean, that they might ſerve to 
tow the men of war when the wind failed, or proved con- 
trary; and alſo help to ſecure the coaſt, of France upon the 
ocean. He was fent to the weſtern coaſts in July 1689, to 


examine the practicableneſs of this. ſcheme; and in 1690, 


25 galleys, mare kult, ſex tail from; fee e enen as fr 
as Torbay in England, and proved ſerviceable at the deſcent 


upon Tinmouth. Here he performed the. functions of an 


engineer, and ſhewed as much courage as if he had been 
-bred a ſoldier. The general officers he ſerved. under de- 
clared, that hen they ſent him to take a yiew, of any poſt 


of the enemy, they could rely entirely upon his intell 


on the coalſs:of, the ocean; and here he drew right diſtin! 


cription of 
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« Neptune Frangoiſe, publiſhed. in 1692, in, which = 
he was engineer at the dent at 3 In 1693, 
Pontehartrain, then ſecretary. of ſtate ſor the marine, 24 | 
afterwards chancellor of Erance, reſolved to get the . Nep- 
„ tune Frangoiſe carried on to a ſecond volume, which was 
alſo to tale in the Mediterranean. Chazelles deſired that he 
might have a year's voyage in this ſea, for 1 trono- 
mical obſervations; and, che requeſt being he 
* by Greece, Egypt, and the other parts of Turkey, with 
im and teleſcope in his hand. When be was in 
t he meaſured the pyramids; and found, that the four 
es of the Nee Jay preciſely againſt the four quarters of 
45 world. ow as it is highly probable, that this exact po- 
ſition to eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, was deſigned. 3000 
years ago by thoſe that. raiſed. this, vaſt ſtructute, it follows, 
that during. ſo long an interval there has been no auen 
in the ſituation:of the heayv 
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ens 3 or, which is what we mean, 
that the poles of the earth and the meridians have all along 
continued: h fame. He likewiſe made a report of his voy- 

age in rand gave the academy all the ſatisſaction 

they; wanted concerning.the poſition. of Alexandria: ö 
which he was made a member of the academy, in 16965. 

Chaselles died Jan. 1710. Ile was a very " exfraonlinagy Foateacle, 
and uſeful. man. beſides his great _ and attain- Area 
ments; was eee for 5 bis: ie ag 9 en- des Sciences 
Er 20 * 1 . 1770. 

_CHEKE (Jony), deſcended, ak an ancient r in the 
Ile of of Wight, was born at Cambridge, June 16, 1514. He Biog. Brit. 
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leQurer of the univer- 
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provoſt of King's college. In Tg 
cdemmiſoners for vi the Unive! 
Vas aſſo one ef We g: eee, Ned t Compile 
2 dear of ecelefzhtest lan wem e oſd Seesen tte fan 
bohks. Mbeut uns time de pub dec, i mituled 
* Tbe Hott'of'Seditioh, * I Ago he \was' made chief 
Fentleman ef che king s Privy chamber, aud ill” continued 

de this tutor! In 1531, bis + conferred on Hich the 
\Notiour of Kd tho. The od! owing, he ns made 
echamberlain of ths Exchequer” for de: in 1:95 ede of 
"the egancile aud an aßen one cr Wie" Saaten e e fiat 
and privy Counſellor” The ſame year;” 


ns — the 
e Cangas, ll 


other lands ee che umeumt of rec. a eur: Having acted as 
beeretary co lady Jane Grey ant her & Altar king Ed- 
- ward's deeeäſe, He cds apon n = 
anitted tothe Tower In 15 be 3 enttel 
Len, and Wes kt at Werth, ane g 
| part of his ſubſtance. - Abe gusen granting Him after- 
weeds r keener te mere ne wentzfitſt tes Baſü, and thence 
into Traly. Leaving „and et Mufin bn ape tr and his 
Von country, he . and ſettled at Scrafßp 


E 2 -attended.: - i Meanwhile His eſtäte ir aG 60 
. 22” to the queen's uſe, under pretence, chat he did not · Sc home 
at the expiration of the term granted by his licence. He was 
nowiforeed to teach Greek at Gerufburgh for. e. 

5 In 1556," being Mlidiouſ] nin yan 

der of Mog Philly "wa 2 

und Antwerp, ſeized, Ames 
td the Heafeſt harbour where dle 
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e veen's chaplains were ſant to the Dewi endea- 
vs reconcile Kim totheithurghvf Rome, 2Yativyichdut 
ends Dr. -Feckenham, dean of St. Paus, * — 

- wards to offer him e screen r 
( burn.“ Sir John could nst Witkſtandl l this Sar ke 
Having rade his len fubmiſkon te 1 Jae 
A jegate, -by Him abſblved, and Teese _ 
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he uind Bapt. 1 i He was author of 
22820 bons, Tak e d, e the age 
in his liſe,:written-atilarge . He left three 1 — 


his / wie, Wham. he Mahr in 484 4 Was tecke 
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marquiſate of Brandenburg, in 

better than a wool-comber, Melchior 
imagine, he had many difficulties 3 Ad ———_ 

n — of his education. Aster 
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at Briten, a town in the 
152 His father was 
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having earn 
home, he went to Magdeburg, here de made ſome progreſs 
in arts und lung wagen — enddan Franefert upon 
the Qder, to — One under his relation George 


Szbimas g und then 0 Wittenberg, where he fhudied under 
Philip'Melzh@hon.. Afterwards he became a ſchool-maſter 
in Pruſſia; und in 15 fa, was: made librarian to the prince. 
He nomy devoted hinfelf wholly to the ſtudy of divinity, 
though he was a cderable Alon akon and ſkilled 
particularly in aſtronomy: After he had continued in the 
— — be returned io the univerſity of 
Wittemberg, and lived in ſrie with Melancthen. From 
thence the removed to Brunfwick, where he ſpent the bas yo 
| years of his life; and where he died in 1586. His wo 
are, « Hitmoriia liorum ;'* <:Examen concilii Tri- 
« ig? «aa. Treatiſe againſt the Jeſuits,” wherein he 
explained to the- Germans the doctrines and policy of thoſe 
1 ec. His „ Examination of the- C 
Prent' has e *boen-xeakoned ny makterly per- 
CO eee ee 1carnings judgement, 
. Chemnitz eee Sent parts, J 
and mabeſty: and was very much eſteemad· hy the princes: af 
Ris bn communion, who often made uſe of him in the 
_ public affairs / of the church. This is what Thuanus ſays of 
him in- his hiſtory vf the year 1586: and Proteſtant writers 
have not ſerupled to rank him next to even Luther himſelf, 
for the ſetvices he did ãn promoting the Reformation, and 
da che de —_— as eee the nn & 
OG 
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. "CHESBLDEN ee ) an | endivent; Kaen 7M Anecdotes 
geon and anatomiſt, was borm at Somerby in Leiceſterſhire, — 23 
9 1 Ee” a ee en was 4 about 170% f. 46. 
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under Coper, the celebrated e in'whoſe houſe he 
reſided z and ſtudied i ry under Mr. 7 5 head (i 
'of St. Thomas's Jhonk he afterwards ſucceeded for 
— gene A 1 . — was elected F. R. S. So early a 
the age of 22, he read lectures in un 3 of Which the 
« Syllabus” was firſt printod in 177 , 4 afterwards an- 
 nexed to his'* Anatomy of the Human Body,” printed firſt 
n 1713 8v0. He continued his lectimes for 20 years, and 


during that period obliged the public with man Sand - 


Nat 
” Angular caſes, which” are printed in "the cal 
„ Tranfations,” the * Memoirs of the Academy 3 
y at wr th and other valuable repoſitories. | His 
3 jnſoribed to queen Caroline, was publiſhed 
by ſubſe ption, in a handſome; folio, a | 
tique on which work, 'was printed by 
under the title of „ Remarks on that 


„Oſteography of Mr. Cheſelden.“ It was /animadverted 


on with more candour by the famous Haller, who, while he 
pointed out what was amiſs in it, yet paid Mr, Cheſelden all 
pe raiſes he deſerved. ' Heiſter, aſs in his Compendium 
f Anatomy, has done juſtice to bis merit. 

| Ir his ſeveral publications on anatomy, he never failed to 
—— ſelect caſes in ſur ach . and to Le Dran's Opera- 
tions in Surgery, which he publiſhed in 1740, he annex- 
ed 21 uſeful plates, and a variety of valuable remarłks, ſome 
of which he had made ſo early as While he was a pupil under 
Mr. Ferne. But what he more particularly. attended. to, 
was the operation of cutting for the. ſtone. In 1722, he 
gained ſtriking applauſe in this way; and the year after, 


bliſhed his Treatiſe on the high Operation for the Stone. 


n 1729; he was elected a correſponding member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, at Paris; and, almoſt on the 
inſtitution of the Royal Academy of Surgery! in that city, 
1732, had the honour of being the firſt foreigner aſſociated 
to their learned body. In 1728, he eee himſelf 
by giving fight to a lad near 14 years old, who had been 
totally blind from his birth, by the cloſure of the iris, with- 


out the leaſt. opening for light in the pupil: he drew up a 


particular account of the whole proceſs, and the various 
. made by the patient after he had recovered his 
ight (A 

His fame was now ſo fully eſtabliſhed, chat he was am 
ed the firſt man of his profeſſion. He was elected head ſur- 
- geon” of St. een 1 at St. George 9 and the 
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Weſtminſter infirma he was n 
was alſo appointed 1 furgeon to queen Caroline. 
Having now obtained the utmoſt of his wiſhes, as to fame 
and fortune, he ſought for that moſt — of bleſſings, 4 
life of tranquillity; and found it, 1 37, in the appointment 
of head ſurgeon to Chelſea hoſpital, which he held to his 
death. In 1738, Mr. — cs dedicated his . Treatiſe on 
« the Operations of ſur to Mr. Cheſelden; to whom 
he acknowledges himſelf “ chiefly indebted for whatever 

| « knowledge he can —— to in ſurgery; -calls him . the 


« ornament of bis on';”” and ſays, that to him 
« poſterity will be for ever indebted Tor the us ſervices 
« he has done to are 0 


In the latter end of 175, he was ſeized with-a paralytic 
ſtroke,' from which, to appeiubce,: he was perfectly recover- 
ed; when, April 10, ©1752, a ſudden ftroke of appoplexy 
hurried him to the grave, at the age of 64. He was intimate 

with Pope, by whom he i is crews n ws honour, as 
well as affection. e 


' CHESNE {wore Rs IVY the Kaner 00 French 
hiſtory, was born in Touraine, 1584; and cruſhed to death 
by a cart, as he was paſſing from Paris to his country-houſe, 
in 1640. His Horus, for ſuch the may be properly called, 
C of, 1. Une Hiftoire- des Papes, 2 tom. fol. 2. 
« Une Hiftoire CA ngleterre,” : 2 tom. fol. 23. * L Hiſtoire 
des Cardinaus Frangoi.” 4. Un Recucil des Hiſto- 
< riens des France. This laft was intended to contain 24 
volumes in folis ; the two firſt of which, from the origin of 
the nation to Hugh C he publiſhed himſelf. The third 
and fourth, from Charles Martel to Philip Auguſtus, were 
2 — and bis ſon, Francis du-Cheſne, -© 
who inherited his induſtry as-well as his learning, publiſhed 
the fifth, from Philip Augie to Philip le Bel. 5. . Hif- 
© torie Normannorum Antiqui, Paris, 1639,” 
in folio. This collection has been een much eftcemed. 


' CHESTERFIELD (uur, Eartof )- 855 STA nor. 


CHEVREAU {Vavan), was Hor at e a town 
of Poitou in France, in 1613. His inclination lay ſtronglzz More, ae. 
for the ſtudy of the ins ne ns in which-he made fo con- - 
hderable ' progreſs, that he obtained a diſtinguiſned rank 
among the Jearned. His application to letters however did 4 
F for he was a man 5 
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when about * he changed on a . — has w Pale manner 
ſound the bottle companions, the Wunger 

and free-livers, to be the maſt eaſy; of access, and 

of friendihipʒ ; awd being inaturally of, a;chearful 

per _ lively: imagination, oon much creſſed 
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fle ebntinued this courſe not onl 7001 1 br „but to 
| ſorce A trade, which method he obferved to ae wich 
ſome others; and by this means his health was, in a few 

yeats, brou ought into great diſtreſs, He grew exceflively fat, 
ſhort -breath'd, lachs e, and liſtleſs. He ſwelled to ſuch an 
enormous ſize, that he exceeded 32 ſtone in weight. Upon 


. 
1 * 


ſtepping into his chariot quickly, and with any effort, he 


was ready to faint away want of breath, and his face 
turned black, He was not able to walk up above one pait 
of ſtalrs at a time, without extreme pain and blowing. He 
laboured, likewiſe, under a nervous and ſcorbutic iforder. 
to the molt violent degree; his life was an intolerable burden, 
and his condition the 12 2 deplorable. 

Having tried all the Ka of medicine in vain, he re- 
ſolyed at aſt to bed A "AIR and egetable diet, which removed 
his complaints, His ſize was pr uced to almoſt one third; 
he recovered his ſtrength, activity, and chearfulneſs, with the 
free and perfect uſe of his > faculties ; and by a regular obferv- 
ance of his regimen, he reached 2 mature period; for he 
died at Bath in his 72d-year, 

He was fellow of the college of phyſicians at Edi inburgn, 
and of. the Royal Society. He fayoured the public with 


ſome writings. 71. < An Eſſay on Health and Long Life. 


Pilar Tractatus infirmorum anitate tuenda, vitaque pro- 
« ducenda, libro ejuſdem Argumenti Anglici editio longe 
« auCtior. & limatior.; huic acceſſit de Natura fibrz juique 
« laxze ſive reſolutæ Morbis Tractatus nunc primumeditus.” 
3- © An Eſſay of the true Nature and due Method of treat- 
« ing the Gout; together with an Account of the Nature 
© and Quality of Path Waters, the manner of uſing them, 
« and the Diſeaſes 3 in which they are proper; as alſo of the 
« Nature and Cure of maſt Chronical Diſeaſes.” 4. 4 A new 
6 Theory of acute and flow continued Fevers; to which is pre- 
« fixed, an Effay — the Improvement of the Theory 
« of Medicine.” « Philoſophical Principles of Religion 
« Natural and Revealed, in 2 Parts.” 6..5 Fluxionum 
«* Methodus inverfa: five Quantitatum 5 | ge- 
« neraliores.”* _ L gh The Engliſh Malady ; reatiſe 
« of Nervous Diſcaſes of all Kinds, in 3 F 5 


' CHEYNEFL (Fa Neis), fon of Ichn = 


heynell a phy- 
ſician, Was born at C in 1608; and, after er be Jad 


been educated. in grammar learning, became 2 member of 
he univerſity there! in 1623. When i he had taken the degree 
of B. A. he was, by the intereſt of his mother, then the wi- 
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was forced to retire to the verges of Petworth in' 


dow. of. Abbot biſhop of Saliſbury, elected probationer fellow 
of Merton college in 1629. Then he went into orders, and 
officiated in Oxford for 530 time; but when the face of 
things began to alter in 1640, he took the parliamentarian 
ſide, and became an enemy to biſhops and eccleſiaſtical cere- 
monies. He embraced the Covenant, was made one of the 
aſſembly of divines in 1643, and was frequently appointed 
to preach before the members of parliament. He Was one 
of thoſe who were ſent to convert the univerſity of Oxford 
in 1646, was made a viſitor by the parliament in, 1947, and 
the year after took poſſeſſion of the Margaret profeſlorſhip 
of that univerſity, and of the preſidentſhip of St. John's col- 
lege. But, being found an improper man for thoſe 88 he 

uſſex, to 
Which he had been preſented about 1643; where. he con- 
tinued an uſeful member of the covenanting party, till the 


time of the Reſtoration, and then he was turned out of that 


rich parſonage. 


Dr. Cheynell (for he had taken his doctor's degree) was 
a man of conſiderable parts and learning, and publiſhed a 
great many ſermons and other works ; but now he is chiefly 
memorable for the connexions he had with the famous Chil- 


| lingworth. There was fomething fo very ſingular in his be- 


haviour to that great man, that we think it may be uſeful 
as well as entertaining to give a ſhort account of it. In 
1643, when'Laud was a priſoner in the Tower, there was 


printed by authority a book of Cheynell's, intituled, The 
KRiſe, Growth, and Danger of Socinianiſm.“ This came 


out about half a dozen years after Chillingworth's excellent 


work, called, The Religion of Proteſtants,” &c. and was 


written, as we are told in the title-page, with a view of 
detecting a moſt - horrid plot, formed by the archbiſhop and 


nis adherents againſt the pure Proteſtant religion. In this 


book the archbiſhop, Hales of Eton, Chillingworth, and 
other eminent divines of thoſe times, were ſtrongly-charged 
with Socinianiſm. The year after, 1644, when Chilling- 
worth was dead, there came out another piece of Cheynell's, 
with this ſtrange title, Chillingworthi Noviſſima: or, 


The Sickneſs, | Hereſy, Death, and Burial of William 


„ Chillingworth.“ This was alſo printed by authority ; 
and is, as the writer of Chillingworth's life truly obſerves, 
* A moſt ludicrous as well as melancholy inſtance of fanati- 


| Be: Maize-& ciſm, or religious madneſs. To this is prefixed a dedi- 
fe 3:5 cation to Dr. Bayly, Dr, Prideaux, Dr. Fell, Kc. of the 
a t 


Chdilling- 


** + 


Chillingworth's book; in which thoſe divines are abuſed not 5 

> little, for giving ſo much countenance to the uſe of teaſon 

in religious matters, as they had given. by their approbation 

of Chill igwortli's book. After the dedication follows the 

relation itſelf : in which Cheynell gives an account how he 

came acquainted with this man of reaſon, as he calls Chil- 
lingworth; what care he took of him; and how, as his 

illneſs increaſed, © a remembered him in their prayers, 

« and prayed heartily that God would be pleaſed to beftow 

« ſaving graces as well as excellent gifts upon him; that he 

« would give him new light and new eyes, that he might 

&« ſee, and acknowledge, and recant his error, that he might 

& deny his carnal reaſon, and ſubmit to faith :”* in all which Des Maize. 
he is ſuppoſed to have related nothing but what was true. 1. 

For he is allowed to have been as fincere, as honeſt, and as oO” 
charitable, as his religion would ſuffer him to be; and, in 

the caſe of Chillingworth, while he thought it his duty to 

conſign his ſoul to the devil, was led by his humanity to take 

care of his body. Chillingworth at length died; and Chey- 

nell, though he refuſed, as he tells us, to bury his body, yet 
conceived it very fitting to bury his book. Fa this purpoſe 

he met Chillingworth's friends at the grave, with his book 

in his hand; and, after a ſhort preamble to the people, in 

which he aſſured them, how © happy it would be for the 

“ kingdom, if this book and all its fellows could be ſo bu- 

« ried, that they might never riſe more, unlefs it were for a 

„ confutation, Get thee gone, (ſays he) thou curſed book, 

“ which has ſeduced ſo many precious ſouls : get thee gone, 
thou corrupt rotten book, earth to earth, and duſt to duſt : 

get thee gone into the place of rottenneſs, that thou mayeſt 
rot with thy author, and ſee corruption Ibbid. p.363. 
Cheynell's death happened in 1665, at an obſcure village 5 

called Preſton in Suſſex, where he had purchaſed an eſtate, 

to which he retired upon his being turned out of the living 

of Petwortly; and * 5 what has been related, the reader 
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- will not perhaps think what Wood fays incredible, that he Ath. Oxon. 
, died “ in a condition little better than diſtracted. He was 
r, married, and left behind him ſeveral fons. 5 

'3 _ CHIABRERA (GARRTETO), an Italian poet, was born 

87 at Savone, in 1552. He went to ſtudy at Rome, where 

1 


Aldus Manutius and Muretus gave him their friendſhip, 
and aided him with their councils. Urban VIII. and the 
de Princes of Italy honoured him with many public marks of 
to their eſteem. In 1624, Urban, himſelf a poet, as well as a 
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CHIABRERA. 


roteQor of poets, invited him to Rome for the holy year; 
ut, Chiabrera excuſed by hook on N of old age and 
infirmities. He died at Savone in 1638, aged 86. As he 
was one of the 8 wh ſo he hat * et NOR) atity, 
Which was, to be one of the an n men in Ital v. He left 
heroic, dramatic, paſtora lyric poems, . which were 
collected and publiſhed at Rome, 1718, in 8vo, by the abbe 
Paotucci, The lyric are ſaid to be the moſt eſteemed.. 


_ CHICHLEY or CHICHELY 18 Any), (archbiſhop of 
8 was born at Higham Ferrers in Northampton. 
ſhire, r. being inſtructed. in grammar-learning at Win- 
cheſter Fun ky orient became fellow of Ney college 
in Oxford (where he took the degree of LL. D.) and chap- 
lain to Robert Medford, biſhop. of Saliſbur q le about 
19%, made 178 archdeacon of Saliſbu referment 

after, for the c PET ip of that 

obey 8 ry IV ſent him to congratulate. Gregory XII. 

on his GG to the Papacy, who conferred on Chich- 


ley the We ads of St. David's, ORs. fell 1 during 


bis abſence 


om England, in 1 he was de- 
puted by the { ad of — two 8 


London, to the ge- 


neral Ws bald at Piſa, for healing the ſchiſm, of the | 


church. In 1414, upon the death of Arundel, he was 
tranſlated to the EX 

manded this year of the parliament, the commons addreſſed 
the king to ſeize the reyenues of the clergy, and Phy them 
to the public fervice. Our archbiſhop ka the Lhe in 
order to ward off this blow, to make a voluntary offer of a 
large ſubſidy, and to the king to aſſert. his title to 
the crown of France; A being. 8 in a foreign 
war, his attention might be diverted from domeſtic affairs: 
which expedient ſucceeded. In 1416, he gave a fingular 


| e nal juſtice and ſteadineſs. ,ord Strange, with his 


EM 8 8857 com to St. Dunſtan's church to veſpers, 
ruſſel there, who had long been at 


variance * 1024 pinky the ſervants of the latter drew 


their ſwords in the church, wounded Sir John, his ſon, and 
others, and killed one who had interpoſed. The archbiſhop 
being informed of the affair, interdicted the church, as be- 
ing polluted with, blood, and publicly excommunicated the 
authors and accomplices of the crime. And lord Strange 
and his lady, {gt e pe purſuant to a ſummons, appeared be- 
fore him-at St. Paul's, and implored the church's pardon, he 
impoſed on them this ** chat their ſervants who * 


of Canterbury. A ſubſidy being de- 


3 wand mo gy tame aw an 


the immediate offenders, ſhould in their ſhirts and drawers 
only, and. he and his wife with tapers in their hands, walk 

from St. Paul's to St. Dunftan's, with which they complied ; 

and when the archbiſhop purified St. Dunſtan's church, lady 

Strange filled the veſſels with water, and both ſhe and her 

lord were commanded to offer a 196, 568 an altar-cloth, 
In 14214 he called a fixth ſynod at 1, in which a tenth 

was granted for the ſervice of the king, upon condition that 

the king's purveyors ſhould not meddle with the gaods of 

the clergy z that the clergy ſhould not be committed to pri- 

ſon, but for manifeſt theft or murder ; that for all other 

crimes, they ſhould only find ſureties for their 2E at 

their trial, but ſhould not be impriſoned; and that it ſhould 

be felony to caſtrate a prieſt. About 1424, he founded in Duck. 

his native town of Higham Ferrers, in honour of the vir- 

gin Mary, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and king Edward 

the Confeſlor, 4 2 or eight fellows, four clerks, for 1 
choriſters, and over all a maſter, to pray for the ſouls of the | 
deceaſed, He alſo erected a ſpacious hoſpital, for the poor 

of that place. The ample revenues wherewith he endowed Ibid. 

both thoſe foundations, were afterwards augmented by the 

legacies of his two brothers, aldermen of London. About 

this time, he oppoſed, with ny warmth, the encroach- 

ments of the ſee of Rome. a ſynod which fat in 1429, 

he procured a tenth and an half to be granted to the king. 

The liberal conceffions of the ſynod were at this time re- 
compenſed with an act of par nt | 
the privilege enjoyed by the members of 
ing exempted, they and their Lean 


Ff. 


it 


þ 
L 
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St. Mary's church ; and pulling down the houſes 
there, he laid out a ſquare court. alls. 0 
building were hniſhed in 1439, and the workmen 
to lay the roof. The archdi | 
perpetual w 


| 
| 


It 
fit 


CHICHLEY. 


ſeal, erected this building into a college, and granted it very 


large privileges. He alfo gave the founder leave to place in 
it a warden and fellows, and to make laws and ſtatutes for 


the government of the ſociety. He went to Oxford next - 


ear, and conſecrated the chapel of his college, and made 
Richard Andrew, LL. D. and chancellor o Canterbury, 
warden of it. He alſo appointed 20 fellows, being all men 
ſelected from the whole univerſity, to whom he gave power 
to ele into their ſociety 20 more: of which number he or- 
dered, that 24 ſhould ſtudy divinity and' the liberal ſciences, 
and the other 16 the civil and canon law. He alſo gave 
orders to all the members of his foundation, to pray for the 
_ fouls of Henry V. of Thomas duke of Clarence, and of the 
' nobility and common ſoldiers that had been killed in the 
French war. For which cauſe he ordered his college to be 
called, The College of all Souls departed in the Faith.“ 
He added alſo two chaplains,, ſeveral choriſters and ſervants, 
There had been begun ſome time before, chiefly by the bounty 


of the duke of Glouceſter, a large and magnificent ſtructure; 


_ the upper part of which was 1 "gi for a library, and the 
lower for the public divinity ſchools. To this work the 
archbiſhop gave a great ſum of money himſelf, and ſolicited 


benefactions from the biſhops and peers, who attended the 


parliament at Weſtminſter, He alſo gave 200 marks to 
the public cheſt of the univerſity, which he ordered to be 
kept by three maſters of arts, two regents, and one non- 
regent, who Were to be choſen yearly, and were bound b 
an oath to the faithful diſcharge of that truſt: out of which 
money, the univerſity might borrow for the public uſe five 
pounds, every particular college five marks, a maſter of arts 
40 ſhillings, a licentiate or bachelor two marks, and an un- 
| K one, with the condition that every one ſhould 

depoſit a ſufficient pawn, which, if the money were not re- 

paid within a month, was to be forfeited. Beſides which 
| Penta AiGRG; it appeared by his private 'accounts, that he 
had allowed yearly ſtipends to ſeveral poor ſtudents. He 

ve a conſiderable ſum to beautify and adorn the cathedral 
of Canterbury, and build a fteeple and a library, which he 

furniſhed with many valuable books in all kinds of learning: 
which are all reckoned up in a public inftrument made by 
the prior and monks of Canterbury, and defcribed among 
the public acts of that church; in which they promiſe on 
their parts, that his body ſhould be laid in the tomb that he 
had cauſed to be built on the north ſide of the chancel, and 
that no one beſide ſhould be ever buried in that place. He 
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was alſo Philip Chifflet canon of Be 


7 c 
* 


enten 


7 CY 


alſo contributed to the building of Croydon church, and 
Rocheſter 


(A) It appears from the MSS, of portrait in wood, in the Lambeth gal- 
Bp. Beckynton, preſerved in the Lam- lery, appears to be much younger than 
beth library, that Abp. Chichley, when ancther in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Ni. 
upwards of 80, petitioned the Pope chols, which laſt exactly agrees with a 
for leave to reſign Canterbury; which repreſentation of him in glaſs, now 
the Pope would not agree to. Living (1783) preſerved in a window in the 
to ſo great an age, it is not ſurpriging mbeth library. | 
that pictures of him ſhould vary. The | 


ridge. He died Apri 12, 1443» having enjoyed 4 
the archiepiſcopal ſee 29 years, and was buried in the cathe- 
6j OY 
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 CHIFFLET (Jon James), a phyſician, was born at 


Beſangon, a town of Franche Comte, in 1588. He was de- 


ſcended from a family, which had greatly diſtinguiſhed itſelf 
by literary merit, as well as by the ſervices it had done its 
country. He was educated at Beſangon, and then travelled 


through ſeveral parts of Europe, where he became acquaint- 


ed with all the men of letters, and in every place made his 
way into the cabinets of the curious, At his return he ap- 
plied himſelf to the praQtice of 1 ber ; but being ſent by the 
town of Beſancon, where he had been conſul, on an embaſly 


to Elizabeth Clara Eugenia, archducheſs of the Low Ooun- 


tries, that princeſs was fo pleaſed with him, that ſhe pre- 


vailed with him to continue with her in quality of phyſician 


in ordinary. Afterwards he: became phyſician to Philip IV, 
of Spain, who honoured him very highly, and treated him 
with great kindneſs. Chifflet imagined, that theſe bounties 


and honours obliged him to take up arms againft all who 


were at variance with his maſter ; and this induced him to 
write his book, intituled, « Vindiciz Hiſpanicæ, againſt 
the French: He wrote ſeveral pieces in Latin, which were 
both ingenious and learned. He died very old, and left a fon 
John ChiMet, who afterwards made a figure in the republic 
of letters, and particularly for his knowledge of the Hebrew. 
He had another ſon, called Julius Chifflet, well ſkilled in lan- 
guages and the civil law, and who had the honour to be in- 
vited to Madrid by the king of Spain in 1648, where he was 
made chancellor of the order of the golden fleece. There 
fancon, &, Laurence 
and Peter Francis Chifflet, Jeſuits, who were all men of high 
reputation in the learned worid, 1+ "ey 


- CHILLINGWORTH (Witrran), a divine of the 
church of England, VO for his great parts, and ſkill 
25 . in 


* 


3 


C HILLINGW OBT H. 
in defending the cauſe of Proteſtants againſt Papiſts, was 
the Toh of William | Chillingworth, LOT after war 5 mayor 


% 


| AthenzOx- of Oxford, and born there October 1602. He was baptized 


Ibid. 


* him, purpoſely to facilitate and 


- Seſſion of the poets: _ 


Perſe, for th: 


. wh on the laſt of that month; Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


but then fellow of St. John's college, being his godfather. 
After he had been educated in grammar. learning at a pri- 
vate ſchool in that city, he was admitted of Trinity college; 


of which he was choſen ſcholar June 2, 1618, and fellow 


1455 To, 1628; after having taken his degrees of B. A. and 
. A. in the regular way. Wood tells us, that He was 


then obſerved to be no drudge at his ſtudy, but being a 


«© man of great parts, would do much in a little time, when 
« he ſettled to it. He would often walk in the college 


„ prove and contemplate: but when he met with any ſcho- 

« far there, he would enter into diſcourſe, and diſpute with 

nake the way of rang” | 
e 


\S 


* Jing common with him; which was a faſhion uſed in tho 
« days, eſpecially =7pong the diſputing theologiſts, or among 


& thoſe that ſet themſelves apart purpoſely for divinity.” 
He did not confine his ſtudies to divinity ; he applied himſelf 
with great ſucceſs to mathematics; and, what ſhews the 


extent of his -genius, he was alſo accounted a good poet. 
Accordingly, Sir John Suckling has mentioned him, in his 


There was Selden, and he ſat hard by the chair; 

„ Wainman not far off, which was very fair. 
Sands with Townſbend, for they kept no order, 
* Digby and Sbillingſworth a little furtber. 


| A _ - SUCKLING's Works. 
| The converſation and ſtudy of the univerſity ſcholars, in his 
- | 


ime, turned chiefly upon the controverſies between the 
church of England and the church of Rome; occaſioned by 


e uncommon liberty allowed the Romiſh prieſts by James I. 


and Charles I. Several of them lived. at or near Oxford, 


: PE : 3 2 Wr . 24 1 1 51 2 8 ; 
and made frequent attempts upon the young ſcholars ; ſome 


1 


S whom they ie 67 the Kea ce n . 
wards conveyed to the Engliſa ſeminaries bone ſea. Among 


theſe there was the famous jeſuit John Fiſher, alias John 


ous man, Fiſher uſe le m 
with him. Their converſatiön ſoon turned upon the points 
controverted between the two. churches, but, more; particu- 


larly, on the neceſity of an inf lüble liying judge in matters 
; 4 5 JFCFFCCTCCCCCC P20 353 e 0 n tg n 1 os 0 


- 


ſe, for that was his true name, who was then much at 
Oxford: and Calingwotth being accounted a very ingeni- 
” a* | : f 2 LEA IE 1 

all poſſible means of being acquainted,” 


CHILLING WO RTT H. 
of faith.  Chillingworth found himſelf unable to anſwer the 
ae of the Jl ind þ f 


* 


„and I ſhould think it infinitely increaſed, if it ſhould pleaſe 


God to draw. you after.” „ 
In order tg ſecure his conqueſt, Fiſher perſuaded him to 


1 


Des Maizee 
aux, &c. p. 
95 


o oyer to the college of the Jeſuits at Doway; and he was 


leſired to ſet down in writing the motives or reaſons which 
had engaged him to embrace the Romiſh religion. But his 
godfather Eaud, who, was then biſhop. of London, hearing 
of this affair, and being extremely concerned at it, wrote to 


him; and Chillingworth's anſwer expreſſing much modera- 


tion, candqur, and impartiality, that prelate continued to 
deere eee e 
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kindnefs and affetion by biſhop Laud, who approved his de- | 
1 


ſign of retiring to Oxford, of which unive ny Ont prelate 
| Was then chancellor, in order to complete the important 
Des Maize- work he was then upon, A free Enquiry into Religion.“ 
aux, p. 23. At laſt, after a thorough examination, the Proteſtant prin- 
ciples appearing to him'the moſt agreeable to holy Scripture 

and reafon, he declared for them; and having fully diſco- 

vered the ſophiſtry of the motives which had induced him to 

go over to the church of Rome, he wrote a paper about 

1634 to confute them, but did not think proper to publiſh 

it. This paper is now loſt : for though we have a paper of 

his upon the ſame ſubject, which was rn publiſhed in 1687, 


Id. p. 26, 17. among his additional diſcourſes, yet it ſeems to have been 


written on ſome other occaſion, probably at the deſire of 
ſome of his friends. That his return to the church 


of England was owing to biſhop Laud, 3 from 


that prelate's appeal to the letters which paſſed between 
them; which appeal was made in his ſpeech before the lords 


at his trial, in order to vindicate himſelf from the charge of 


popery. Mr. Chillingworth's learning and abilities,” ſays 
he, are ſufficiently known to all your lordſhips. He was 
* gone and ſettled at Doway. My letters brought him back, 
Ry „ And that this is ſo, your lordſhips cannot but know; for 
and trial of © Mr. Prynne took away my letters, and all the papers 
William „ which concerned him, and they were examined at the 


and E&P « committee.“ re, | 
5 As, in forſaking the church of 2 as well as in re- 
8 turning to it, he was ſolely influence by a love of truth, ſo, 


upon the ſame principles, even after his return to Protel- 
tantiſm, he thought it incumbent upon him to re-examine 

the grounds of it. This. appears from a'letter he wrote to 
Sheldon, containing ſome, ſcruples he had about leaving the 
church of Rome, and returning to the church of England: 

and theſe fcruples, which he declared ingenuoufly to his 

friends, ſeem to have occaſioned a rent Bu it was a very 

falſe and groundleſs one, that he had turned Papiſt a fecond 

Des Maize- time, and then Proteſtant again. His return to the Protel- 
15. 8. tant religion making much noiſe, he became engaged in ſe- 
* veral difputes with thoſe of the Romiſh; and particularly 
with John Lewgar, John Floyd a Jefuit, who went under 

the name of Daniel, or Dan. a Jeſu, and White. Lewgar, 

a great zealot for the church of Rome, and one who had 

been an intimate friend of our author, as ſoon as he heard 

of his return to the church of England, ent him a very 
F erf 
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<« and he lived and died a defender of the church of England. 
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angry and abuſive letter; to which Chillingworth returned 
ſo mild and affectionate an anſwer, that Lewgar could not 


help being touched with it, and defired to ſee his old friend 


again. They had a conference upon religion before Skinner 


and Sheldon ; and we have a paper of Chillingworth printed 


among the additional diſcourſes above-mentioned, which 
ſeems to contain the abſtract or ſummary of their diſpute. 
The queſtion in debate was, Whether the Roman church Des Mais- 


aux, p. 
2938. 


« be the Catholic church, and all out of her communion 


6 heretics or ſchiſmatics ?” We have in the ſame manner 


the ſubſtance of a diſpute he had with Daniel, alias Floyd 


the Jeſuit ; wherein he diſproves “ the infallibility of the 


church of Rome, by an argument taken from the con- 
« traditions in their doctrine of tranſubſtantiation.” He 


had another with a gentleman he does not name; in which 


he confutes the ſame infallibility by proving, that the pre- 
6 ſent church of Rome either errs in her worſhiping the 
6 bleſſed Virgin, or that the ancient church did err in con- 
* demning the Collyridians as heretics,” who worſhiped 
her in much the ſame manner. Beſides the pieces already 
mentioned, he wrote one to demonſtrate, that the doctrine 
« of infallibility is neither evident of itſelf, nor grounded 
6 upon certain and infallible reaſons, nor warranted by any 
“ paſſage of Scripture.” And in two other papers he ſhews, 
that the church of Rome had formerly erred; firſt, « by 


admitting of infants to the euchariſt, and holding, that 


6% without it they could not be ſaved; and ſecondly, by 
ce teaching the doctrine of the millenaries, viz. that before 
„ the world's end Chriſt ſhould reign upon the earth 1000 
$ years, and that the ſaints ſhould live under him in all ho- 
« lineſs and happineſs :?* both which doctrines are con- 
demned as falſe and heretical by the preſent church of Rome. 
He wrote alſo a ſhort letter, in anſwer to ſome objections 
put to him by one of his friends; wherein he ſhews, that 
« neither the fathers nor the councils are infallible witneſſes 
* of tradition; and that the infallibility of the church of 
“% Rome muſt firſt of all be proved from Scripture.” Laſtly, 
he wrote an anſwer to ſome paſſages in the dialogues pub 
liſhed under the name of Ruſhworth. The occaſion was 
this. The lord Digby, afterwards earl of Briſtol, deſired 


him to meet White, who was the true author of the dia- Ibid. p. 41. 


logues, at the lodgings of his couſin Sir Kenelm Digby, a 
late convert to the church of Rome. Lord Digby was there 
himſelf; Their conference turned upon tradition; and as 
White had treated the ſame matter in his dialogues, which 
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tions of his works ſince. 


C HILLINGW ORT H. 
were not yet publiſhed, Chillingworth, probably at the re. 
queſt of lard Digby, ſelected out of them Regen relating 
to that ſubject, and confuted them. The foregoing pieces 
were publiſhed in 1687, at the end of the contracted edition 
of his Religion of Proteſtants,” &c. in gto, under the 


title of Additional Diſcourſes of Mr. Chillingworth, never 


<< before printed; and have been continued in all the edi- 


PT 


In 1635, he was engaged in a work which gave him a far 


-_ ©" greater opportunity to oonfute the ane of the church of 
r 


Dome, and to vindicate the religion of 


| oteſtants. A je- 
ſuit, who went 2 name of Edward Knott, though his 
true name was Matthias Wilſon, had publiſhed in 1630 a 


little book, called, © Charity miſtaken, with the want where- 


of Catholics are unjuſtly charged: for affirming, as they 


do with grief, that Proteſtancy unrepented deftroys ſalva- 


tion.“ This was anſwered by Dr. Potter, provoſt of 
Queen's college in Oxford; and his anſwer came out in 
2933 with this title: Want of Charity juſtly charged on 
6, 


firm, that Proteſtancy deſtroyeth ſalvation. The Jeſuit 


ſuch Romaniſts as dare without truth ” Pa af- 


replied in 1634 under this title: “Mercy and Truth, or 
0 Charity maintained by Catholics: . . with the want 
<< whereof they are unjuſtly charged, for affirming that Pro- 
c ſtancy deſtroyeth falvation.”* Chillingworth undertook 
to anſwer this reply; and Knott being informed. of it, re- 
folved to prejudice the public both againſt the author and his 
boak, in a libel, called, A Direction to be obſerved: by 
N. N. if he mean to proceed in anſwering the book inti- 
<. tuled, Mercy and Truth, &. printed in 1636, permiſſu | 
c ſuperiorum: in which libel he makes no ſcruple to re- 
preſent Chillingworth as a Socinian. Chillingworth's an- 
ſwer to Knott was very nearly finiſhed in the beginning of 
1637 ; When Laud, who knew our author's freedom in de- 
Hvering his thoughts, and was under ſome apprehenſion he 
might indulge it too much in his book, recommended the 
reviſal of it to Dr. Prideaux, profeſſor of * — at Ox- 
ford, afterwards biſhop: of Worceſter; and deſired it might 
be publiſhed with his approbation annexed to it. To Dr. 
Prideaux were added, Dr. Baylie, vice- chancellor, and Dr. 


Fall, lady Margaret's proſeſſor in divinity, for the examina - 


tion of his boek; and at the end of the year it was publiſhed 


with their approbation under this title: The Religion of 


FProteſtants a ſafe Way to Salvatien: or, an Anſwer to a 


*. book, intituled, Mercy and Fruth, or Charity * 


* 


f 


CHVLLINGWORTY. 


« by Catholics, which pretends to prove the con * It 
an ee the author to Charles I. with . le⸗ 
gant, modeſt, and pious dedication : from whence we learn 


this remarkable circumſtance, that Dr. Potter's vindication 


of the Proteſtant religion againſt Knott's books was written 
by ſpecial order of the king; and that, by giving ſuch an 
order, that prince, beſides the general good, had alſo ſome 
aim at the recovery of Chillmgworth from the danger he was 
then in by the change of his religion. This work was re- 
ceived with a general applauſe; and what perhaps never hap- 
pened to any other controverſial work of that bulk, two edi- 
tions of it were publiſhed within leſs than five months: the 
frſt at Oxford, 1638, in folio; the ſecond at London, with 
ſome ſmall improvements, the ſame year. A third was pub- 
liſhed in 1664; to which were added ſome pieces of 'Chil- 
lingworth, viz. The Apoftolical Inſtitution of Epiſco- 
„ pacy, and nine ſermons, the firſt preached before his 
majeſty Charles I. the other upon ſpecial and eminent oc- 


caſions. A fourth in 1674; a fifth in 1684, with the ad- 


dition of his letter to Lewgar, mentioned above. In 1687, 
when the nation was in imminent danger of popery, this 

book being looked upon as the moſt ia prelereative 
againſt it, Dr. John Patrick, at the requeſt of 'the London 
clergy, publiſhed an abridgement of it in 4to, with the ad- 


ditional pieces, which we have taken notice of already. It 


came out with this title: Mr. Chillingworth's Book 
called, The Religion of Proteſtants a ſafe Way to Salva- 


„tion, made more generally uſeful by omitting perſonal - 


<«< Conteſts, but inſerting whatſoever concerns the common 
« Cauſe of Proteſtants, or defends the Church of England: 
“with an Addition of ſome genuine Pieces of Chilling- 


„ worth never before printed.” This work we conceive to _ 
be very uſeful to thoſe who are only ſolicitous to view Chil- | 


lingworth as a reaſoner: for Dr. Patrick tells us, in an ad- 
vertiſement, that he has not epitomiſed it in the uſual way, 
by contracting any where his ſenſe, and giving it more briefly 
in words of his own, but only by paring off and leaving 
out what is perſonal, &. The Jeſuit's book is not reprinted 
in this edition, as it is in the others; but there is a large 


table of contents, which all the former editions wanted. Dr. 


Patrick informs us, that © the manuſcript, out of which 


< moſt of them were faithfully tranſcribed, was an original 
of Chillingworth's own hand-writing, and in the cuſtody - 
„of the Rev. Dr. Teniſon, to whom the reader was be- 


80 holden for their publication.” A foxth edition came out 
- No | 9 in 
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een entirely neglected and forgotten, while his work re- 
mains a laſting. monument of ſound reaſon and pure religion, 
and will be read ſo long as either the one or the other have 
ſay foot-ſiepy among uss... 

In the mean time. he had refuſed preferment, which was 
offered him by Sir Thomas Coventry keeper of the great 
feal, becauſe his. conſcience would not allow him to ſubſcribe 
the 30 articles. Conſidering, that, by ſubſcribing the arti- 
cles, de muſt not only declare willingly, and ex ammo, that 
every one of tho articles is agreeable to the word of God, 
but alſo that the book of Common Prayer” contained no- 


thing contrary to the word of God; that it might lawſully 


be uſed; and that he himſelf would uſe it: and conceivin 
at the ſame time, that, both in the articles, and in the book 
of © Common Prayer, there were ſome things repugnant 


to the Scripture, or which were not lawful to be uſed, he 
fully reſolved to Joſe for ever all hopes of preferment, rather 


than comply with the ſubſcriptions required. One of his 


chief objections to the © Common Prayer” related to the 
A n Creed; the damnatory clauſes of which he looked 


upon as contrary, to the word of God. Another objection 
concerned the fourth commandment ; which, by the prayer 


ſubjoined to it, Lord, have mercy upon us,” &c, appeared 
to him to be made a part of the Chr iſtian law, and conſc- 
quently to bind Chriſtians to the obſervation of the Jewiſh 
ſabbath. "Theſe ſcruples of our author, about ſubſcribing 


the articles, furniſhed his antagoniſt Knott with an objec- 


tion againſt him, as an improper champion for the Proteſ- 


tant cauſe. To which he anſwers, in the cloſe of his pre- 


face to the Religion. of Proteſtants,” that, „though he 


«© does not hold the doctrine of all Proteſtants abſolutely 
true, yet he holds it free from all impiety, and from all 


& error deſtructive of ſalvation, or in. itſelf damnable. And 


<. this be thinks, in reaſon, may ſufficiently qualify him for 


a maintainer of this. aſſertion, that PROTESTANCY 'DE- 
STROYS NOT. SALVATION.” Then he adds this fe- 
5 Ih markable 
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markable declaration: „ For the church of England, I am BY 
« perſuaded, that the conſtant doctrine of it is ſo pure and _ 
« orthodox, that whoſoever believes it, and lives according — s 
« to it, undoubtedly he ſhall be ſaved ; and that there is no | 1 
« error in it, which may neceſſitate or warrant any man to © 
« diſturb the peace, or renounce the communion of it. 15 

« This, in my opinion, fays he, is all intended by fubſerip- 4 
„tion; and thus much, if you conceive me not ready to £4 
« ſubſcribe, your charity, I aſſure you, is much miſtaken.” _. 1 
He expreſſes berg not only his readineſs to ſubſcribe, but alſo 0 
what he conceives to be the ſenſe and intent of ſuch a ſub- 7 


ſeription: which he now takes to be a ſubſcription of peace 
or union, and not of belief or aſſent, as he formerly thought 
it was. And, as he did within a few months actually ſub- 
ſcribe, we have reaſon to believe he did it in the ſame ſenſe ; 
eſpecially if we conſider, that this was alſo the ſenſe of 
archbp. Laud, with which he could not be unacquainted; 
and of his friend Sheldon, who laboured to convince him of 
it, and was, no doubt, the perſon that brought him at laſt 
into it. For there is, in Des Maizeaux's account, a letter p. 86. 
which he wrote to Sheldon upon this occafion ; and it ſeems 1 
there paſſed ſeveral letters between them upon this ſubject. 14 
When he had got the better of his ſcruples, he was pro- TRA 
moted to the chancellorſhip of Saliſbury, with the prebend 
of Brixworth in Northamptonſhire annexed ; and, as appears Des Mai- 
from the ſubſcription-book of the church of Saliſbury, upon u, p- 
July 20, 1638, complied with the uſual ſubſcription. About 
the ſame time he was appointed maſter of Wigſton's hoſpital 
in Leiceſterſhire ; „both which,” ſays Wood, © and per- 
<« haps other preferments, he kept to his dying day.“ In 
1646, he was deputed by the chapter of Salifbury their. proc- 
tor in convocation, He was likewiſe deputed to the convo- 1 
cation which met the ſame with the new parliament, 2M 
and was opened' Nov. 4. 1642, he was put into the 4 
roll with ſome others by his majeſty to be created D. D. 
but, the civil war breaking out, he came not to take that 
degree, nor was he diplomated. He was zealouſly attached Ibid. 
to the royal party, and at the fiege of Glouceſter, begun f- 267. 271. 
Aug. 10, 1643, was preſent in the king's army ; where he 
_ adviſed and directed the making certain engines, for aflault- = 
ing the town, after the manner of the Roman Tae Ruſhworth's 
cum pluteis. Soon "after, having accompanied the lord Hitt. Coll. 
Hoptan, general of the King's forces in the weſt, to Arundel at r. 
caſtle in Sex, and chooſing to repoſe himſelf in that gar- 


7; 
* 


riſon, on account of an indiſpoſition occaſioned by the ſeve- 
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t or the . aden, H. was there taken prifener, Dec. mY 1647 

Ba the parfiamonc be Nb which: the Wee of Sir FO 
8 ales who. oblij ged the calfle tc ſurrender, But bis ill 
el. b. . e increaſing, 4 67 not being able to. 86 $0 London with 
the garril on, he obtained Find e convey d to icheſter; - 
where he was lod ed i in t Je vl 5 palace; and where after 
a ſhort. ill 1 he 6 ed. We have a very pf Brig account 
| Is fi W $ and death, Written b y his | he 8 Mr. 

See article Cheynell, WhO e met him at e, and 
— Tab, vit ted him, at Chicheſter, ti . It was 
| requel this 1 that our mud was 


ved en to 1 Ws Cheynelt attende, w con- 
0 


55 57 5 haved to bim with as much compaſhon and 
25 erſecuting and uncharitable principles would 
Cn 1 qi is no ye however. to doubt the truth 

. Cheek F. We as to the moſt 1 . 
contained i in it; and ten it we learn, that Chill; lingworth 
was attended, FE uring his ey, and provided with all ne- 
Ceſſaries, by ons Ren Goll ge and his wife Chri tobel, 
*% the command of the governor. 0 Face that at firlt 

he refuſed the aſſiſtance of Sir William aller's phyſician, 

but afterwards Was perſuaded to admit bis viſits, though his 

” 1 Was too far gone to leave any hopes of his re- 
_ covery ; that his indipoliti tion- Was. increaſed = the abuſive 
treatment he met with from wolf of the officers who. were 

| taken priſoners with him, in Arundel caſtle, and who looked 
Maat as 2 ſpy, {et over them and their proceedings ; and 

Des A during his whole illneſs, he was FI] teazed by y Chey- 
as Ge. p- himſelf and by an officer e the the garriſon 0 Chicheſter, 
. impertinent queſtions and. diſputes, If this be a true 
account, as molt probably” it is, lord Clarendon was miſin- 

formed, in relation to his death for, after, havin obſerved 


* 42 3 


1 C4: 


« ſoon as his perſon was'k cnowny ; which would have. dawn 


„ © v 


cc that army: profecited im with al the inbumani ;imagin- 


ct ahle: ſo 1 
* few days, to. the grief of 2 | that knew him, 3 and of x many 
« who knew bim not, but. de y, his book, | andthe” repu tation 


HiR. of re- a he” had” with learned m : From ' whence, it n | 


bell” b. vin. that the noble hiſtorian did not OW, 0 1 de 
. he Was ſent to Chicheſter, but believed th ied in 18 
= 2 2 caſtle, and Sigh. A EF, Gay. after th 
Sir Wia Waller, o0d'tells us alſo, that. the roya 
party in Chicheſter looked" upon the i ale. * 6 
eyne 
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RENO B. 3 
Cheynell to our author, as a ſhortening of his days. He 
is ſuppoſed to have died Jan. 30, though the day is not pre- 
ciſely known, and was buried, according to his own delire, 
in the cathedral church of Chicheſter. Cheynell appeared 
at his funeral, and gave a new and unconimon inſtahce of 
his zeal i d orthodoxy, which we have related already under 
For his character Wood has given the following: “ He 
« was à moſt noted philoſopher and orator, and without ; 
te doubt, a poet alſo ;.... and had ſuch an admirable faculty 3 
& in reclaiming ſchiſmatics and confuting Papiſts, that none 
„ in his time went beyond him. He had alfo very great 
e ſkill in matflematics. .. He was a ſubtle and quick diſpu- 
c tant, and would ſeveral times put the king's profeſſor ta 
« a puſh, Hobbes of Malmeſbury would often fay, that he 
“ was like a luſty fighting fellow, that did drive his enemies 
A before him, but would often give his on party ſmart 
&« back-blows: and it was the current opinion of the uni- 
« verſity; that he and Lucius lord Falkland, who by the 
way was his moſt intimate friend, © had ſuch extraordinary 
_ & clear reaſon; that, if the great Turk or devil were to be 
converted they were able to do it, He was a man of 
te little ature, but of great ſoul : which, if times had been 
“ ſerene, and life ſpared, might have done incomparable 
& ſervices to the church of England But a much greater Ache 
than Woods even the great archbp. Tillotſon, has ſpoken of O 
him in the higheſt terms imaginable: I know not how it 
e comes to paſs,” ſays that eminent prelate, but fo it is, 
that every one. that offers to give a reaſonable account of 
& his faith, and to eſtabliſh religion upon rational principles, 
* js preſently branded for a Socinian; of which we have a 
« ſad inſtance in that incomparable perſon Mr. Chilling- 
e worth; the glory of this age and nation: whoz for no 
other cauſe that I know of, but his worthy and ſucceſſ- 
. « ful attempts io make Chriſtian religion reaſonable, and 
| « to diſcover thoſe firm and ſolid foundations upon which 
E “our faith is built, hath been requited. with this black and 
; WH © odious character, But, if this be Socianianiſm; for a 
man to enquire into the grounds and reaſons of Chriſtian 
: religion, and to endeavour to: give à ſatisfactory account 

„why he believes it; I know no way; but that all conſider- 

* ate; and inquiſitixe menz chat are above fancy aud enthu -- 

{© ſiaſm muſt, be either Sotinians or Atheiſts. Mr: Locke Sermon, 
illingworth in a manner that does him er e 
In 2. ſmall tract, 1 Some 

. Thoughts 
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efLHI NWO RTR. 
-« Thoughts pennies [Reading and Study for a Gentle- 
man, after having obſerved that the art of ſpeaking well 
- conſiſts chiefly in two things, namely, perſpicuity and right 
"reaſoning, and propoſed Dr HFinotſon as a pattern for the at- 
tainment of the art of ſpeuking clearly, he adds: * Beſides per- 
ſpicuity, there muſt be alto right reaſening, without which, 
« perſpicuit 7 ſerves but to ex — the ſpeaker. And for at- 
c taining df this, I ſhould FA opoſe tlie eonſtant reading of 
7006] Ohillingworth, Who by bis eample will teach both per- 
A colle on (c ſpicufty and the way of right reaſoning, better than any 
of Locke's dc beck chat I know : and therefore will deſerve to be read 
s Maize. © : upon that "account over and over again; not wats uy 
aux, p. 235. * thing of his argument. 
Biſhop Hare has made the lowing obſervation pon the 
reading of our author: Mr. Chilling) orth, ſays The, is 
certainly a good reaſoner, and may e read with much 
advantage: but, I fear, the reading Ge him by young 
* divines hath had one great inconvenience. Fhey ſee little 
e ſhew of reading in him, and from thence are induced to 
think there is no neceſſity of fearning to make a good 
c divine; ; may, that if he had been more a- ſcholar, he had 
rc been a*Worſe reaſoner; and therefore not to ſtudy the 
ancient writers of the church; is one ſtep to the being Chil- 
ling worths themſelves; I fear, I ſay, the reading Mr. 
& Chillingworth in their firſt rs has had this influence, 
to make them think that gobd parts and good ſenſe would 
"<< do without learning, and that learning is rather a prejudice 
ce <« than an improvement of them. But tis a great miſtake 
fromtheob- . to judge of a man's learning, by the ſhew that is made 
jeRions of (c of it. Mr. Chillingworth had ſtudied hard, and digeſted 
3 „well what he read; and ſo mult they who hope to write 
Pref. p. 32. as well, and be as much eſteemed“! The *bHhop- has 
another patagraph-relating*to him, but not quite ſo-much in 
his favour; ſuppoſe; becauſe the las of controverſy would 
not perinit lit: whereof a mein one is, to ſtiek at aſſerting 
nothing Which may help to e enemy. As to 
«Mr. "Chillingwotch,”: Hay s the 46 he, is confeſſedly 
an excellent writer; dur it may 11 50 1 — Wich ns een 
— _ *< be faid, that he vas much f than 
„„ bailding. up; „ Which little 5 4 Fon ul 
. * ., who is þ 7 his own an — be, in 
the de d make of Protẽſtantiſm, that he hath 
e « nothing left, Ada e but Fe BBI E. "The Bible, I 
| „the Bible is che reſi igion of 'Proteftants'; und To fay al 
. p- 1.5 the e % {Nov what 
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convert to the church of Rome: who, in a 
at Paris in 1647, and intituled, · Exomologeſis; or . faithful 
Narration of: the Occaſions. and Motives of his Conver- 


« Chillingworth and his 


„which hides the g 8 55 So 
<« otherwiſe would embrace it. Tebis de. 


archbiſhop Teniſon. | 


* — ſon of Paul 

; 

de ger of: B. A. there, and Who was admitted M. A. at 8. 
 Pembroke-c 34- 
 Eyworth.in-Bedfordfhire ;\ admitted fcholar of Corpus Chriſti 
college, Oxford; took the degtee 
came fellow of his xollege 
veller's place from chat ſoe 
Sept. 12, 1698; and arrived 
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is very remarkable in the preſent caſe, is; that the biſhop | 
did not diſdain to borrow this ſtrifture upon Chillingworth, 
weak and unreaſonable as it was, 'from- Creſly;. a 3 
pu 


«fon; &c.” ſays, „ The 


neral character given of Mr. P. 9 Toth 
is, that he has had better luck ; 


EE. 8 down — than raiſing new ones; .and 
e that he has rl ord much more dextrouſly than 
his buckler.“ we ſee, he has been charged by 


Proteſtant divines as apr as Popiſh, with pulling down old 
buildings in a better manner than he could raiſe new ones; 
only becauſe he e dawn and confuted the infallibility 
of the: church o 
anſwer he gave to Mr. Lewygar, who ob jetted hy fame Ni 
to him: You. impute-to me,” fays. d 
take is deftruQtiys only, and that build nothing. Which 
„ firſt, is not a fault; for the Chriſtian religion is not now | 


Rome. To which we may apply the 

that: the way 

« to be built: but only:I deſire to have the rubbiſh and im- 
pertinent lumber taken off, which. you have laid upon it; 

of it from them who Coference 


It may not be amiſs juſt to obſerve, that befides our au- 


thor's works already mentioned, there are extant ſome other 
pieces of his, in the cauſe of religion and lo 


yalty, never yet 


printed. They are in the archiepiſcopal library at Lambeth, 


among the manuſcripts of. * Henry Wharton, W by 


nious and learned Sbeclete: 
ull; bible-clerk of Queen's f week. 
3 whom Wood-fi to have taken | 


CHISHULL . a very it 


Oxford, 2634. Edmund was born at 
of M. A. in 16 Sg | 
'F 3 of 

He from. England 
2 Where he 
was chaplain to the: 103 1701-2. 

of N cam 5 3 | 

|-Dfqz in 1768,/t0 the vicarage of 
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Hse publiſhed,” 1. Carmen Heroicum Gulielmo III. &c. 
e in Gallos pugna navali nuperrime devictos. Oxon: 1602.“ 
folio. 2. A Sermon, preached at Serjeant's Inn, upon 
The great Danger and Miſtake of all new uninſpired Pro- 

„ phecies, &c. on Nov. 23, 170%. 3. A Charge of He- 

& reſy maintained againſt Mr. Dodwell's Epiſtolary Dif- 
& & courſe, &c. 170%, 8vo. 4. On Duelling: a Sermon, 
«© preached before the Queen in 1712.“ 5. * Modeſty and 

18 eee among Parties: 'a Sermon, 1712. 6. The 
Duty of good Subjects in relation to Public Peace: a Ser- 

„ mon, 1712.” 7. The Orthodoxy of an Engliſh Cler- 

6; gyman, as to the received Creeds ; the 39 Articles ; the 
« Supremacy of the Crown ; and the eſtabliſhed Liturgy of - 

„ the Church: a Sermon, 1712.” 8. © Inſcriptio Sigza, 
« 1722.” 9. © Antiquitates Aſiaticæ Chriſtianam — 
antecedentes: ex primariis monumentis Grecis deſcriptæ, 
<« Latine verſæ, notiſque Hluſtrate.. Accedis Monumentum 
Latinum Ancyranum. Nummis & ſiguris, æneis ornatz, 
Lond. 1728.“ folio. He intended à continuation of this 
in a larger volume, but did not live to finiſn it. 
Ihubere is alſo a Latin diſſertation of his, De Nummis 
& quibuſdam 3 Smyrnæis in Medicorum honorem percuſſis, 
ſubjoined to Mead's Harveian Oration, printed in 1724,” 
Ato. and the acknowledgements. of Mead to his learned 
friend are amply and elegantly ſet forth in a preface to it. 
Mead alſo gave another mark of his friendſhip for Chiſhull, 
after his death, by publiſhing, in 1747, his Travels in 
Turkey, and back to England.” 25 2 OW 


CHRISTINA, queen of Sweden, and daughter of Guſ- 

* tavus Adolphus the Great, was born Dec. 8, 1626; and 
has atleaſt been as famous as her father was before her. She 
ſucceeded him in the*government of the kingdom in 1633, 
and governed it with great wiſdom and prudence fill 1654 
when ſhe reſigned it in favour of her couſin Charles Guita- 

vus. Sqmeè time before her reſignation, Antony Macedo, à 


„ Jeſuit, was choſen by John IV. king of Portugal, to ac- i 
company the embaſlador he ſent into Sweden to queen Chriſ- s 
tina; and the Jeſuit, pleaſed this princeſs ſo highly, that the / 
+ ſecretly opened to him the deſign ſhe had of changing her I 
religion: She ſent him to Rome with letters to the general. 0 
. of the Jeſuits; in which ſhe deſired, that two of their ſo- A 
_ ciety might be diſpatched to her, Italians by nation, and t 


| Iarned-men, who {hould take another habit, that ſhe might 
. «Confer with them at more eaſe upon matters of — 
: SET cr 


returned to Sweden, with an intent to reſume the govern- 


others, Taeitus's geg, , ſome pageg of which ſhe read 
| conſtantly every day. | | 


which gave occaſion to ſay, that ſhe was not altogether a good 


* miſtry, I deſire you will ſend them to me as ſoon as poſ- 


and manners; and it is certain, that books have been writ- 


a 
| 
| 
C 
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Her requeſt was ene and two Jeſuits were immediatelß 

ſent to her, viz. Francis Malines, divinity profeſſor at Turin, 

and Paul Caſatus, profeſſor of mathematics at Rome, w uo 
eaſily! effected what Antony Macedo, the firſt confident o ß 
her deſign, had begun. She then retired to Rome; yet upon | 
the death of Charles Guſtavus, which happened in 1660, 


ment. But this could not be admitted, becauſe, by the laws 
and conſtitution of the land, Roman Catholics are excluded 
from the crown; and therefore ſhe confirmed her abdication 
the ſame year, reſerving only the free exerciſe of the Roman 
Catholic religion for herſelf, domeſtics, and attendants, in 
caſe ſhe ſhould afterwards return to Sweden. She did not 
return, but died at Rome April 19, 1689, aged 63. 
She was 2 woman of uncommon parts, and as uncom- - 
mon learning; for ſhe underſtood ſeveral languages, and was 
a perfect miſtreſs in the belles lettres. It is ſaid, that the . 
made the Greek tongue only her diverſion at leiſure hours; 
and that the reading of this language and others did not 
keep her from her ſerious ſtudies: ſo ſhe called, among 


here is a leff&r of her's extant to Baillet, Vie 
Bayle, which gives us no ſmall idea of her literary cha- de des Car- 
ra Bayle had offended her, in his © Nouvelles de la Re- ** be. 5 
= publique des Lettres for June 1686,” by ſome expreſfions © ? 2331 


Catholic; and the making up this important matter drew on 

a correſpondence between them by letters, in one of which 
from Chriſtina there is the following paſſage. © But you 

„ ſhall not get off ſo cheap as you imagine. I will en- 
join you a penance; which is, that you will henceforth 
«take the trouble of ſending me all curious books that 
“ ſhall he publiſhed in Latin, French, Spaniſh, or Italian, 
on whatever ſubject or ſcience, provided they are worthy + - 
<« of being looked into. I do not even except romances - 
< or ſatires; and above all, if there are any books of che- 


4 ſible. Do not forget likewiſe to ſend me your journal. 
As delicate however as her majeſty wag upon the ſubject of Des Maize- | 
religion, and as ſincere a convert as ſhe was to the church 7 a de - 
of Rome, ſhe is ſaid not to have been over-rigid in her life. 


ba 4 


tan of her intrigues. - - 
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CHRIS TOPHERSON (Jong), a learned Engliſ bi. 
„ ſhop, was a Lancaſhire man by birth, and edueated in St, 
Tanner, John's college, Cambridge. He was one of the firſt fellows 
Soria, ke. of Trinity college after its foundation by Henry VIII. in 


was made dean of Norwich. In the reign of Edward 'V 


he was all the while ſupported by his college; but upon queen 
Mary's ſucceeding to the crown, returned, and was made 
biſhop of Chicheſter. He is ſaid to have died a little before 


alſo the eccleſiaſtical hiſtories of Euſebius, Socrates, 'Sozo- 
men, Evagrius, and Theodoret; but his tranſlations” ate 
8 Valeſius ſays, that, compared with Rufinus 
and Muſculus, who had tranſlated” theſe hiſtorians before 


yet that he is far ſtom deſerving the character of 2 good 
tranſlator : that his ſtybe is impure” and full of barbariſms ; 


quently: acted the commentator, : rather than the tranſlator ; 
that he has enlarged Md retrenched at pleaſure ;- that he has 


_ © Hente it is, that all thoſe who have'followed'Chriſtopherfon 
as their guide in eccleſiaſtical - antiquity, and depended im- 
plicitly upon his verſions, have often been led to commit 


4 


$:7abo, lib. at Soli, i city of Cilicia; and was not the difciple of Zeno, 
*. as ſome have ſaid, but of Cleanthes, Zeno's ſueceſſor. He 
3 had a very acute genius, and wrote à great many books; 


logic; for he applied himſelf with great care to cultivate 

that part of eee Val. Maximus relates, that he be- 
an his 39th book of logic when he was* 80 years old: and 

7 could not forbear ridiculing the logical 'ſabtilties- of thi 


Zi not appear fo ſurpriſing, if it be conſidered, that his manner 


4 . 5 a „ 
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1546: Shortly after he became maſter of it, and, in 1 wo 0 


he lived abroad in a ſtate of baniſhment, in which, as he 
tells us in the preface to bis tranflation of Philo Judæus, 


this queen. He'tranſlated'« Philo Judæus“ into Latin, and 


him, he may be reckoned a diligent: aud: learned man; but 
that his periods ate long and perplexed; that he has fre- 


ttranſpoſed the ſenſe oftimes, and has not always preſerved' the 
Vatef. Pres diſtinction even of chapters.” The learned: Huetius has paſſed 
bar. ad Fuſeb. the ſame cenſure on him in his bock De Interpretatione.“ 


great faults; and this has happened not ſeldom to Baronius 
: 5 . „ Tee + e = „5 R TE TOR : 


 CHRYSIPPUS, a celebrated ſtole philoſopher, was born 


above 780, as we are told, ſeveral of which belonged to 


. 


Lt iin. e. Lucian, who ſought out abſurdities in order to laugh at them ; 
ink philoſopher, The grout number of books he compoſed will 


| wmcaippus. was to write ſeveral times upon the ſame ſubject; to ſet 
> Tp own” whatever came into his head; to take little pains in 
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nnn 3 
correcting his works; to croud them with an infinite num- 


ber of quotations: add to all theſe. circumſtances, that he Diog. Laert. 


uns Very! laborious, and lived to a great age. He was a very in it. 

little man; but the opinion he had of himſelf was not little. 

He to ſay .often to Cleanthes, © ſhew me but the doc- 

60 trines; that is ſufficient for me, and all I, want; I ſhall- 

« find the proofs of them myſelf. A. perſon aſked him one 

day, whom he ſhould chuſe for a tutor to his ſon? Me, 

anſwered :Chryſippus; for, if I knew any body more learn- 

ed than myſelf, L would Rs and ſtudy under him.” There bid. 

is another apophthegm of his preſerved, which does him 

much more honour; than either of theſe; and therefore we 

hope it ĩs not ſpurious. Being told, that ſome perſons ſpoke 

ill of him, & it is no matter, ſaid he, 1 will live ſo, that Stob. Ser. 

they ſhall not be believed. 55. 
The ſtoics complained; as Cicero 3 that Chrylip s Academ. 


had collected ſo many arguments in favour of the ſceptical. 325 L ir. 


hypotheſis, that he could not afterwards anſwer them him- 

elf; and had thus furniſhed Carneades their antagoniſt with 
weapons againſt them. This has been Dae n to his va. 
nity, which tranſported him to ſuch a degree, that he made 
no ſcruple of eee the deines his. ſect, for the 
ſake of diſpla che ſubtlety off his own. conceits. The 
glory which he eee een if he could but make men ſay, 
that he hadi improved upon Arcefilaus bimſelf, and had ex- 
preſſed the ohjections of the academics in a much ſtronger 
manner than hay was: his only aim. Fhus we may fee; 
writers in alt ages, ho care not a jot what becomes of 
reaſon, truth, gion, &c. if they can but gain the reputa- 
tion of having found out new and untrodden roads, new 
methods of attacking and defending. In the mean time, 
the. ſtoics might more juſtiy have complained of him, for 
maintaining ſeveral doctrines which might render their ſect 
odious: for he did: not ſcruple to aſſert, that it was lawful: 
for a father to. lie with his daughter, a ſon with his mother, 
a brother with his ſiſter; and that men ought to eat the bo- 
dies of the dead. Moſk of the contradictions and abſurd; pa- 
radoxes which Plutarch imputes to the ſtoics, and for which 
33 N eee are taken from the works hw 
author of flo; and no wonder; for. his ver | tion ee 


_ As itis preſerved: by Cicero, ſhews, that he did-nat diſ- air PA 


'guiſh- the deity from the univerſe: ſo that, if he reaſoned Pe. mip 
— he; could ndt but make God: the author both 
* f moral} and: natural evil. ag CY the Gods POT = 
4 | | 


© 


- him: with making God the De repus- 


CHRYSIPPUS. 


nd even aſſerted, that they would army Bay periſh in the con- 
is Nan of the world: and, though he excepted” Jupiter, 
pet de thought him liable to change, He wrote a book con- 
cerning the amours of Jupiter and Juno, which abounded 
with fo many obſcene paſſages, that it was loudly exclaimed 
againſt, Laertius tells us, that “ in his book concerning 
«+ the ancient phiſiologers, he feigns very ſhameful ſtories 
< relating to Jupiter and Juno z and ſpends 600 lines in 
6 ſpeaking, what none but the moſt immodeſt men would 
0 ſpeak. He relates a ſtory, as oy ſay, which, though he 
* praiſes it as being natural, is 0 
« comes common proſtitutes rather than deities: and indeed, 
it has been es by thoſe who wrote upon pictures. ” 
„ Why ſhould I relate,” ſays Origen, the abſurd ſtories 
de of the Greeks concerning Th Gods, which are ſhameful 
Ls both in themſelves and when they are allegorized ?- ſince 
v6 © TD ippus of Soli, who is reckoned to have raiſed. the re- 
tion of the ſtoic philoſophers very high, by the man) 
& he wrote, explained a picture at Samos, in which 


4 ; 

It is therefore eat to gueſs, that the ſtoics had not much 
reaſon to be Ky with his writings > for, as he was a 
conſiderable man among them,—ſo conſiderable, as to eſta- 
bliſh it into a proverb, that, if it had not been for Chry- 
<< {ippus, the porch had never been, —it gave people a pre- 

_ tence to Charge the whole body with the errors of ſo illuſ- 
trious a member. Acc y we find, that the celebrated 
authors the ftcics, ſuch as Seneca, Epictetus, Arrian, 

ras Hoke _ highly of Chrybppus, yet do it in 

28 a manner, as to let us fee, that they did not at the bot- 

tom cordially eſteem him. There does not appear to have 
been any objection brought againſt his morals. It is ſaid, 

chat the only ſervant he kept was an old woman; fo that we 
will preſume he was chaſte. He was alſo ſober and temperate, 
We have obſerved, that he applied himſelf. much to dialec- 


ſſus quotes him as an inſtance to 
322ͤ ͤðV,uð an-aacksip-ergl Shins; in 
4 ic, do not well obſerve the rules of rammar concerning 
the ſituation of words. Let it be ſuffici ufficiept,” ſays that 
De firuſtura critic, $ to inſtance in Chryſippus the ſtoic. No one has 
2 < treated of flialectics better and with more accuracy than 
* < he; nor is there y man who has put his words into a 


impudent, that it be- 


* — was N with Jupiter | in aa A unbecoming 


greſs he made in it did not amend his ſtile. 
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ſo ſurpriſing, as his deſtroying the foundations of that very CY 
o urging he had cultivated with ſo much care. Be. 

« lieye our friends the ſtoics,” ſays Plutarch, „when they 
« aſſert, that it was not by chance, but by a divine provi- 
« dence, that nature, deſigning to turn nog, er relating 
e to human life upſide down, brought fo ryſippus; no- 
pod being more proper for that deſign than he. But, 28 
« Cato, ſaid of Julius Cærſar, that none before him ever con- 

ed againſt the ſtate, when ſober and in his ſenſes ; fo 
«bh man endeavours. with the utmoſt ſtrength and accu- 
* racy to overthrow. certainty.—For does not a man over- 
throw all kind of demonſtratian and all certainty, when 
ce he maintains, that ſuch jopolitions as conſiſt of inconſiſt- 
« ent terms, are not ; or, that a ſyllogiſm, the pre- 
„ miſes of which are true, and the inference well drawn, 
« may have its. conſequence falſe ? — Since therefore 
4 's. dialeQics: overturn and deſtroy their own 


nciples, what other principle can they allow, 
pa prog be ſuſpected — For ery be- 
« lieveithe:ſuperſ to be firm and laſting, when the 


« very foundations are ſo looſe and unſettled ? And what 
i certainty can there be, when chere is ſuch a confuſion De com. 
«, and ſo many doubts?*? _ —_ — * 
Upon the whole, Ch Gppus was an. univeral ſcholar 8 
be perſectly acquainted with myth with the ancient 
and modern poets, with hiſtory, &c. He wrote upon al- 
moſt every ſubject, and even condeſcended to give rules for 
the education of children. Quintilian has preſerved ſome of 
his maxims upon this point. He ordered the nurſes to ſing 
a certain kind of ſongs, and adviſed them to chuſe the moſt 
modeſt. He wiſhed, that, if it were poffble, children might 
be nurſed by none but learned women. He woul 
den bebe years. upiler. the care of theix.turſes 3 and that 
the nurſes ſhould begin to inſtruct them without waiting till | 
they pom. . —— — 
who t the age of ſeven ſoon enough to begin. Infit. ora- 
Some authors relate, that Chr uſed to take hellebore, tor- lib- iv. 
in order to increaſe the ſtrength af his genius. He died in 
the 143d olympiad 3 and had a monument. erected to him 
among thoſe of che illuſtrious. Athenians... His ſtatue was 
he ; which was a place near Athens, 
where they who had been- killed in the war were buried at Diog. fact. 
the 3 of the public. He accepted the freedom of the De repay: 
Mw * Athens, ene ee —_ nor Cleanches bad nant. Aal. 


* done; 


* 
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| CHRYSOLORAS (mira el Wa en 
men who brought the Greek language and literature. into the 
Weſt, was born at Conſtantinople, a8 is ſuppoſed; about 
Hody de 1355. Ho was oß conſiderable rank, and deſeended from ſo 
Gre Alu- ancient-a familys thut hie anceſtars are ſuid to have removed 
Ariduy, Se, With maar from Rome to Byzantium: He was ſent 


N embaſſador into E y: the emperor John Palzologus to 
ſolidit —— and) was here in England 
in che reign of Richard II. In an epiſtle which he/ wrote 


at Rome to the emperor, contuining a compariſon of an- 

dient and modern Rome, he ſuys, that he was two years be- 

fore at London with his retinue. When mh had arena this 
_ embaſlyin ſomewhat more than rs, ene to Con- 
ſtantinople; but afterwards, 2 fear of the 
Turks, or for the ſake of ng” the. cel learning, 
leſt ĩt again, and came ba into Italy. This he is ſuppoſed 
to have done about 1301. He taught Greek at Florence 
three years, and had 22 


who was come into Italy, and reſided in that city; and 
while he was here, Galentius, dulee of Milan, prevailed 
with him to accept the Groelæ profeſſorſhip in the uniyerſity 
of Ticinum, which | had lately been founded by his father. 
Phis he held till the death of Guleatius, and then removed: 
to Venice 'on-account of the wars, which immediately fol- 
lowed; Between 1406 and 1409, he went to Rome, upon 


an invitation from Leonard Aretin, who had formerly been 


his ſcholar, but. was then ſeoretary wp ia XII. 

In 1413, Ig vas ſent int G ere ope In V. 

r to the 8 dong with. cardinal 

— in onder te fix upon a place for. holding a general 
ane. " Aﬀeryards he Teturned: to his own - enpperor. at 


Conſtantinople, by whom he was ſent embaſſador 
to the council of Conſtance; but a few days after the 


ing of the council be died. His degth happened April — - 


1415. He was buried at Conſtanoe; and a handſome mo- 


nument was erected over him, with e it 


by his ſcholar Poggius. , 0 
| e eee 
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rd After — From 
Florence he went: to Milan, at che command of his emperor, 
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| CHRYSOSTOM: vr Goalie foot his pa 
was born at Antioch of a noble family about 354. His fa- 
ther Secundus dying when be was very g. the care of 
his education was left to his mother Anthuſa- He was de- 
ſigned at firſt for the bar, and was ſent to learn rhetoric un- 
ar Lihowdmy! but ſom quitted all thoughts of this, and be- 
took himſelf to the indy of : the: Chriſtian religion. He put 
himſeif firſt under the mnnagement of Meietius of Antioch, 
in whoſe houſe he lodge for tree years; and from whom he 
learnt: the: rudiments: oi it; and: then applied: to Carterius 
and Diodorus, who taught him the literal way of expound- 
ing the Seriptures. He was afterwards baptized by Mele- 
tius, and ordained by that biſhop to be a reader in the church 
of Antiocht While he was yet young, he formed! a reſo- 
lution of entering upon a monaſtic life, which, in ſpite of 
all remonſtraners from his mother, he purſued. For, about 
374, he betooks himſelf toi the neighbouring mountains, 
where: he lived: four: years: with an ancient — they then re- 
tired to e- org Fare: of the deſert; and hut himſelf 
up in a cave, in which-miſerable ſituation hie ſpent two whole 
years more: tilb at — worn out almoſt by continual 
watchingsy; faſtings, and other ſeverities; he was forced" to 
return to Antioch to his ald way of living. 

He was ordained» deacon by Nieletins in 387, e 
bean do umfeld and publiſls-raany of his pieces; ſuch as 
thoſe, De facetdotibʒ de — ad ſtegyrium mona- 
« chum,” and ſorme:ottiers, << adverſus —— Gentiles, 
«. &re2?? Five years after he was ordained a prieſt by Flavian, 
which office he adorned! ſo very highly, - acquitted him- 
ſelf in with ſo much reputation, that upon the death of ee : 
tarius biſhop of Conſtantinople, which happened in 397> be 
was W T ONE 5 
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Arcadius however 'was obliged to employ all his authority, 
and even to uſe ſome ſtratagem, | before he could ſeduce Chry. 


foſtom from the place of his nativity Antioch, where he . 
held in ſo much admiration and ee e He ſent in the 


mean time a mandate to Theophil ene of Alexandria, | 


to come and conſecrate Capes biſh Conſtantinople; 


which was done in 398, notwithſtanding the ſecret and en- 


vious attempts of Theophilus to prevent it. But Chryſoſtom 
was no ſooner at the head of the church of Conſtantinople, 
than: that fiery zeal and ardor, for which he was afterwards 
famous, began to be troubleſome. There is no doubt that 
he acted upon . and therefore has a right to be 
deemed an honeſt man: but he was Riff and inflexible in his 
manners; obſtinate in not conforming to the ways of the 


world, even in cuſtoms which were univerſally thought in- 
 nocent ; and reſolutely bent upon making, if flible, a ge. 


neral reformation: of manners. Wick this di ion he fell 


 tuſt upon the clergy, as:the propereſt order to begin with; 


and next attacked the lkity; but eſpecially the Couttiers, 
whom de ſoon made vous mere q To his zeal con- 


fined, altogether within the prerincts of Conſtantinople ; it 
extended to foreign — —— 


demoliſhed the temples of ſome falſe goal het landing n 


Phaniciae 1 5 

In c, be. W Aa as inet of the clergy of 
| . 3 and ſettled ſome diſorders, which had been occa- 
ſioned in that ere turbulent and unquiet ſpirit 
of its managers. But w he was here, a cabal, it ſeems, 
was plotting againſt him at home. For Severian biſhop of 
Gabala, te whom: Chryſuſtom had women nah the care, of 
his church in his abſence, had taken great pains to infinuate 
himſelf into the fay _ the hin pn Es at oy 


ies Uuysoffem \ nd taken in regrovieg 
By her inviguss de — 2rr ag 
call Theophilus from Alexandria, in order to bring him to a 
trial, and have him depoſed — his biſhopric. Theophilus, 


who wanted nothing but an o pportunity to ruin him, came 


immediately to Conltamiyoy ople, and brought- ſeveral” Egyp- 
tian biſhops With bim. Thoſe of Aſia alloy whom Chry- 


ſaſtom had depoſed for the tumults: they raiſed at 8 


1 * this enn 8 ! 
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dered him $0. 


Theophilus now arrived; but, inſtead of taking up his quar- 
ters with his brother Chryſoſtom as was uſual, apart 


ments allotted him in the empreſs's palace. Here he called 


a council, and «arg ry but Chryſoſtom excepted 


to appear before the council: 


ainſt the Judges, and 
' declaring that he was not accountable to ſtrangers for any 
ſuppoſed miſdemeanor, but only to the biſhops of his own 


the neighbouring provinces. Theophilus neverthelefs 


held a ſynod of biſhops, where he ſummoned Chryſoſtom to 


appear, to anſwer to 29 articles of accuſation, which had 
there been preferred againſt him. But Chryſoſtom ſent 
three biſhops and two priefts to acquaint Theophilus and his 


ſynod, that though he was very ready to ſubmit himſelf to the 


judgment of thoſe, who ſhould be regularly afſembled, and 


have a. legal right to judge him, yet he ab refuſed to 
be zudged by him and his ſynod: this refuſal he perſiſted in 


four ſeveral times, and was in conſequence depoſed. 


| This happened about the beginning of 403-- The news 
of his depoſition: was no ſooner ſpread about Conſtantinople, 


than all the ken in an uproar. The emperor had or- 


further diſturbance, ke ſurendered himſelf to thoſe; who had 


orders to ſeize him, and was conducted by them to a ſmall 


town in Bithynia, which was appointed for the reſidence of 
his baniſhment. His departure made the people more out- 


rageous than ever: they prayed the emperor, that he might 


be vecalled; they even threatened him: and Eudoxia was fo 


frightened with the tumult, that ſhe herſelf ſolicited for it. 
He was immediately recalled, and now all his troubles ſeem- 
ed to be at an end: but, alas! new troubles were coming 
on, 'new ſtorms were riſing againſt him. The emprefs, 

about the latter end of this year, had erected a ſtatue near 
the church; and the people, to do honour to her, had cele- 
brated the public games before it. This Chryſoſtom thought 
Indecent ; and the fire of his zeal, far from being extin- 


guiſhed by his late misfortunes, urged him to preach againſt 
thoſe who were concerned in it. His diſcourſe provoked 


the empreſs, who ſtil} retained her old enmity to him; and 


made her. reſolve once more to have him depoſed from his 


biſhopric. Some ſay, that the faint irritated. her highneſs 


not a little, as ſoon as he was apprized of her machinations 
againſt him, by beginning: one of his ſermons with theſe re- 
markable words: ** Behold the furious Herodias, inſiſting to 
have the head of John Baptiſt in a charger. Be this as 


e baniſhed: the people were determined to 
detain him by force. In three days however, to prevent 
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Iledged, he. ſtood already depoſed by: virtue of the former ſen... 


1 
ſecuted by the: ſoldiery, and ſtigmatized particularly by the 
nick- name of 3 He had, it is true, a ſirong gary 


dieſence: but he choſe rather to ſpend the remainder of his 


cond time to thoſe who were to have the care of him. He 
ſet out in June 40g, under a guard of ſoldiers, to Nicca; 
. Where he did not make any long ſtay, but purſued his journey 


he arrived in September. It is remarkable, that the very 


\ 


it will, a;ſynad:of biſhops. was immediately aſſembled, who 
made very ſhort work, of depoſing him; ſince, as they al- 


[tence given againſt him; which, they ſaid, had never been 

reverſed, nor himſelf re- eſtabliſhed in his ſee, in that legal 

and orderly manner which the canons required. Fa conſe. 
+quence of that Judgement, therefore, the emperor forbad him 
to enter the ak more, and ordered him to be baniſh. 
nd adherents were now inſulted and per- 


among the people, who loved and admired him to the la 
degree, and would now have even armed themſelves in his 


days in baniſhment, than be the unhappy cauſe of a civil 
war to his country ; and therefore ſurrendered himſelf a ſe- 


to Cueuſus, the deſtined place of his baniſhment,- at which 
day Chryſoſtom left Conſtantinople, the great church was 


ſet on fire and hurnt, together with the palace, which almoſt 
| e dee to it, entirely to the: ground. The ſame year there 


fell hail- ſtones of an extraordinary ſiae, that did conſiderable 
damage to the toẽn: which calamity was alſo followed by 
the death of the empreſs Eudoxia. All theſe accidents were 
- conſidered by the partizans of Chryſoſtom, as ſo many judge- 
ments from heaven upon the place; to avenge, as they never 


fail to fancy in ſuch caſes,” the injurious treatment it had 
ſhewn to the ſaint: as if the high Majeſty of heaven was 


concerned, upon every ſlight-and:frivolous ogeaſion, to in- 


l itſelf in our petty ſquabbles here bello WW) ). 


Cucuſus was a'city of Armenia, whoſe ſituation was re- 


+ markably barren, unpleaſant, wild, and inheſpitable: ſo that 
 . Chryſoſtom was obliged to change his place of reſidence fre- 


: 22 on account of the incurſions which were made by 
the barbarous nations around it. He did not however neglect 
+ his ęepiſcogaſ functions; but fent forth prieſts! and monks to 

pel to the Goths and Perſians, and to take 


care of the churches of Armenia and Phœnicia. His ene- 


mies, not yet ſatiated with revenge, did not ſuffer him to 
remain long even in this ſituation; wretched as it. was: and 
© prevailed with the emperor to have him ſent to Pityus, 4 
mut defert region of Pontus, which is upon the bor roof 

x | 8 L 
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the Euxine ſea. But che fatigue of travelling, and the had 
uſage he met with from the ſoldiers, ho were conducting 
him thither, had ſuch” an effect om him, that he was ſeized 
with a+ violent fever, and died in a few hours. His death 

happened in 417, and was revealed to him, as ſome writers 
would perſuade us, a little before in a dream. Afterwards 
the weſtern and eaſtern churches were divided about him: 
the former holding him in great veneration, while the latter 
conſidered him as a biſhop excommunicated. But the death 
of Areadius happening about five months after, the "eaſtern 
churches grew ſoftened by degrees, and more and more in- 
clined to do juſtice to his memory: and it is certain that, 
about 30 years after, his bones were removed to Conſtanti- 

F nople, and depoſited in the temple of the holy apoſtles, With 

vil all the pomp and. ſolemnity ĩimaginable. The works of this 

e father are very voluminous, and have been collected in ſeve- 

Je | ral editions: the beſt of which is that-publiſhed at Paris, un- 

a; der the care ànd infpe&tion of Bernard Motiifaucon, a Bene 

o WY 4ifine:monk,/in 171868. 


- CHUBB (Frnomas); was born at Eaft-Harnham, #ſmall 
18 village near daliſbury, Sept. 29, 1679. His father, a malt- 
oft ſter, dying when he was young, and the widow' having 
Te three more children to maintain by her labour, he received 
ple no other edueation, chan being inſtructed to read and write 
by an ordinary hand” At 15, he was put apprentice to a glover 
re in Saliſbury; and when his term; was expired, eontinuèd for 
e- a time to ſerve his maſter as a Journeyman. But glove- 
2 making being prejudicial to his eyes, Which it ſeems were 
ad always weak, he was admitted by a tallow-chahdler, an in- 
Vas timate friend of his, as a eompanion and tharer with him in 
n- his on buſineſs ;- and thus, in his younger days, obtained 
' an- honeſt liveliheed by his labour. Mean while, being a 
e- man of uncemmon natural parts, l and fond of reading, he 
at employed all: his intervals of leiſure to acquire ſuch know- 
re- ledge as could be acquired from Engliffi books; for Latin, 
by Greek; or any of the learned languages, he always remained 
eck . a2 firanger to. Hence he became tolerably verſed in mathe- 
to matics, geography, and many other branches of ſcience. 
ke 1 above all was his favourite ſtudy; and it is 
16. ſaid, that a little ſoeiety was formed at Saliſbury, under the 
to management and direction of Chubb, for the fake of de- 
d bating upon religious ſubjects. Here the Scriptures are re- 
4 ported to have been read under the guidanee of ſome com- 
of mentator; and every man delivered his ſentiments upon all 
by points 
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e ol without teſerve. About this time the 

7 upon the Trinity was carried on very warmly 
detween ( Clarke and Waterland; and falling under the cog- 
- nizance of this theological aſſembly, Chubb, at the requeſt 
of the members, drew up and arranged his ſentiments about 
it, in a kind of diſſertation 3 which, after it had under one 


ſome correction, appeared to the world, under the-title of | 


The Supremacy of the Father aſſerted, &. A literar 
production from one of a mean and' illiberal education wil 
. always. create wonder, and more eſpecially when it is ac- 
.. companied with any degree of ſucceſs, This piece of Chubb's 
| ſhewed great talents. in reaſoning, 4 mol 55 great perſpi- 


correctneſs in writin 4 he began to be 
== and indeed very de ey, a as one much above 
the ordinary fize of men. EO Pope, in a letter to his 
friend Gay, was led to aſk. him, af he had “ ſeen or con- 
< yerſed with Mr. Chubb, who is a wonderful phænome- 
< non of Wiltſhire?” and ſays, in relation to a quarto vo- 
lume of tracts, which were printed afterwards, that he had 


* read through his whole volume with admiration of the 
not . with, cc en of A Hoc 


* writer, tho 


ec trine,” 8 


— 


Chubb had ps „ faaner nd author, than "Ik name 
Vs {ſpread far and wide; and his ſucceſs in this new Capa- 
procured. him. ſomething more ſolid than fame. It in- 

© rroduced him to che perſonal knowledge of ſeveral gentlemen 
| of eminence and letters ; by whole generoſity and kindneſs 
he was, as it is preſumed, originally enabled to live, in ſome 
ort, 1 nt of labour. The late Sir Joſeph Jekyll, 
_ maſter of the Rolls, took him intochis family ys and uſed, at 
his hours of retirement, to. refreſh. himſelf from the fatigues 
—— — A with bis converſation. Chubb was indeed pretty 
for nobody ſuſpected as yet, to what 

e Ns heats he would after þ his, reaſoning faculty to 
did not continue many years with Sir Jo- 

2 2 though it is ſaid he was tempted to it by the offer 
genteel allowance; but, fond of contemplation, retired 

to his 8 Saliſbury, where he ſpent his days in reading 
and writing. We are told, however, that though he lived 
quite free from labour, yet he always took a pleaſure in aſſiſt- 
ing at the trade; which, by the death of his partner, had 
devolved on a nephew, _ was. to. the laſt period of -his life 


2 coadjutor in it. He died, 06-ks had. Jed, aa Mans 
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He left behind him two volumes of poſthumous works 
whieh be calls A Farewell to his Readers,” from which we 
fairly form. this judgment of his opinions: © that he 

4 4 fla le or no belief of revelation; that indeed he plainl 

i rejects the Jewiſh revelation, and conſequently the Chriſ- 
tian, which is founded upon it; that he diſclaims a future 
„ judgement, and is very uncertain as to any ſuture ſtate of 
1 In ence ;. that a particular providence is not deducible 
1 from the Pha na of the world, and therefore that 
«« prayer cannot e 1 a duty; &c. &c. As licentious 


W as he m 
ing, he never _ e. as licentious in his actions; no- 
thing irregular or immoral, as it is agfeed on all bands, ever 
appearing in his Jife and converſation. There was publiſh- 
ed indeed a pamphlet, ſoon after his death, under the title of 
Memoirs of Mr. Thomas Chubb,” which endeavours to 
hx upon him a very black and unnatural crime; but the au- 
thor has behaved himſelf ſo outrageouſly, and written with 
ſuch intemperance and fury, that we think it unfair to give 
credit to ſo ſcandalous an inſinuation, upon the ſtrength of 
his ſingle teſtimon ; eſpecially when Chubb's whole life and 
conyerſation 2 4 contradict it. But let us produce a ſpe- 
cimen of his zeal. After this memorialift has denied = 
the common forms of burial, which yet it ſeems neceſſa 
ſhould be allowed, if it be only to preſerve decorum in ſoci- 
ety, he would humbly propoſe, he fays, a new ſcheme to the 
public; namely, that whenever any enormous overgrown 
« heretic, ſuch. as Chubb, ſhould make his exit, inſtead of 
oy 4. Paying. him funeral obſer quies, notice ſhould immediately 
iven to the high ſheriff, who ſhould be obliged to at- 
” — 2 with the 7005 comitatũs, on fo extraordinary an oc- 
e caſion, and authorized to demand the body of the criminal, 
« and condudd | it to a ſham execution, with all the marks of 
i infamy and deteſtation; vis. he ſhould be drawn on a ſledge, 


« like a traitor, with a balter about his neck, by which * 5 


to he been j in his way of think- 


327 


© ſhould be hanged the uſual time. From thence, when _ — 


© down, he Thould be catried- back to the FP 
where a ſcaffold ſhould be erected for that p ED 
* which the executioner, having made the neceſſary — 


e tus, ſhoiuld; in the fight of all the people, firft cut out his 
e heart; that heh goes eee hemies ; next 
"0 . Ove the: to br ts uttered them; 
and then lop off the right wee} CE bad. publiſhed them. 


The body thus mutilated thould be ED dawn. from 
\ & thence, and Rape: to a ſtake bard by, with all bis be- 
Vor. III. 1 8 retical 
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d 0:0 7 
« rejical” writings called! in, and gathered round him inte 
olle pile; which, together with fone other combüſtibles, 
« ſhould be kindled Ito à blaze, info, which the heart, 
tongue, and hand ſtihuld be caſt, there to continue, till 
ee the, whole was conſumed and reduced to aſhes, which 
&« ſh6uld be thrown inte the air with CERT and con- 
“ tempt, as unworthy of any reſt or r poli ty.” I have been 
at the pains to tranſeribe the propoſal of thi memoit-writer, 
becaufe it is curious, arid ſerves to ſhew, how eaſily the moſt 
malignarit paſſions may be gratified under the maſk of piety , 
and to Convince us, that we may poffibly ever be leſs reli- 
gious, than when we fancy ourſelves moff fo. May net a 
man, who difapproves and rejedts Chubb's principles as firmly 
as this writer, venture to tell him, that h& Knows not what 
| fpirit he is of, and that his zeal has eateff up his charity? 
Joes he think, that this method of putting a ſtop to hereſy, 
for he calls Chubb nothing more than 3 hejeric) nay, I may 
ay, to inhdelity, can ever be lawful, or even expedient?. | 


_, CHUDLEIGH' Lady Mazy), a very philofophic and 
poetic lady, was born in 1686, and Was the daughter of Ri- 
chard Lee of 'Winfloder in Devonſhire, . — 'She was mar- 
ried to Sir George Chudleigh, Bart. by whorn the had ſeveral 
children; amohg the reſt Eliza-Maria, Who dying in the 
bloom of life, caufed her mother to pour out her grief in a 
poem intituled, « A-Dialogue between Lucinda and Ma- 
* Tifla,”. She wrote another potin' called, © The Ladies 
«: Deferice,” occaſioned by an angry fetmon preached againſ! 
the fair ſex. Theſe, with many others, were collefted into 
a volume, and printed a third time in 1722. She publiſhed 
alfo a volume of eſſays upon yarious fubjefts in verſe and 
Proſe in 1710, which have been much admired for a delicacy 
of he. These were dedicated. to her royal, highnefs the 
princeſs Sophia, eleQreſs and thichehs, downger of Brun. 
wick; on. which occalion that princeſs, chen in her Soth 
year, honoured per with a very. polite pifile in French, 
Thich heve fel be dale in Hai, 


„ 

— of - FP | a F : £3 , 
3 * 4c 2 v Chudlei Pp t Handver. * wa pe r * 4, e 5 
. Lady . Hanover: June 28, 1710, 
| * gh, Flfanover, June 25, 1710, 


_ * You bare done me a very great pleafre in Etting me 
* know by your agreeable book, 'that'there is ſuch à one as 


. 
8 
& - 


«66 5; E 4 2 r C3 a 
you in England, Who has fo improved herſelf, that the 
* can. communicate her ſentiments in à fine manner to the 


L world. As for me, I do not pretend to delerve the abn. 


_ * mendations you give me, but by the eſteem which' Fave 


3 8 


« + 4 535 J ; ; 
de of your merit and good ſenſe ; which will always induce 
me perfectly to regard you, and to be upon all occaſions, 
To Lady Chudleighh Vour affectionate friend 
i London. /)! s nay, TRIO. 
a de a bh _ & Sopura, Electreſs.“ 


This lady is ſaid to have written other things; as trage- 
dies, operas, maſques, &c. which, though not printed; are 
' preſerved in her family. She died in 1710, in her 2 year. 
She was a woman of great virtue as well as underſtanding, 
and made the latter ſubſervient to the former. She had an 
education in which literature ſeemed but little regarded, 
being taught no other than her native language; but her 
fondneſs for books, great application, and uncommon abili- 
ties, enabled her to figure among the literati of her time. 
But though ſhe was perfectly in love with the charms of 
poetry, yet ſhe dedicated ſome part of her time to the ſe- 
verer ſtudies of philoſophy. This appears from her excel 
lent eſſays upon knowledge, pride, humility; life, death, fear, 
rief, - riches, ſelf- love, juſtice, anger, caluniny, friendſhip, 
ove, avarice, ſolitude, in which (to ſay nothing of her man- 
ner of writing, which is pure and elegant) ſhe diſcovers an 
uncommon degree of piety and knowledge, and a noble con- 
tempt of thoſe yanities which the generality of her ſex ſo 
much regard, and fo eagerly purſuu. 


CHURCHILL (Sir Wrizton), 4 diſtinguiſhed Eng- 
liſh gentleman, fon of John Churchill, Eſq; of Minthorn 
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in Dorſetſhire, by Sarah; daughter and coheireſs of Sir Henry 
Winſton of Standifton in Glouceſterhire; was deſcended 
from a very ancient family, and born at Wooton Glanvile _ 
in Dorſetſhire; as. ſome ſay, but according to Wood at Lon- 
don; in 1620; He was ſent to St. John's college in Oxford, Ack. Or 
when he was ſcarce 15 years of age; where he made an un- ” 
common progreſs in his ſtudles; but on account of the civil 
commotions; which aroſe ſoon after; was obliged” to leave 
the univerſity before he had taken a degree. He engaged on 
che fide of the king, for which he ſuffered ſeverely in his for- 
| tunes, and having Married a daughter of Sir John Plak 
Aſhe in Devonſhire; was f8tced to ſeek refuge in that gen- 
tleman's houſe; where many, of his children were born. At 
| the Reſtoration he returned t6 his feat at Minthorn in Dor- 
: ſetſhite, and was elected x burgeſs for Weymouth in the 
| re which met in May 8, 1661. In 1663, Charles 
II. conferred on him the TO of knighthood ; and 3 
. g ö 2 8 q 
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CRURCHIUEL 
after the foundation of the Royal Society, he was, for his 
3 known love of letters and converſation: with learned men, 
Sprat's hiſt. elected a member of it. In 1664, he was appointed one of 
i the royal the commiſſioners of the court of Claims in. Ireland; and 
Oy” upon his return from - thence, conſtituted one of the clerks 

comptrollers of the Green Cloth. Notwithſtanding his en- 
gagements in public offices, he found time to draw up a 
kind of political eſſay upon the Hiſtory of England, 
which was publiſhed in folio, 1675, under this title, Divi 
<« Britannici; being a Remark upon the Lives of all the 
Kings of this Iſle, from the Year of the World 2855, 
L unto the Year of Grace 1660.“ It is dedicated to Charles 
II; and in the dedication the author takes notice, that hav- 
ing ſerved his majeſty's father as long as he could with his 
ſword, he ſpent a great, part of —_ leiſure hours, which 


were forced upon him by his misfortunes, in defending that 


prince's cauſe,-and indeed the cauſe of monarchy itſelf, with 
his pen: and he frankly owns, that he conſidered his work as 


the funeral oration of that deceaſed government, or rather, 


as his title ſpeaks it, the apotheoſes of departed kings. We 
are told by Wood, that there were ſome paſſages in this work 
about the king s power of raiſing money without parliament, 
which gave ſuch offence to the members then fitting, that 
the author had them cancelled, and the book reprinted. 
Wood has cenſured alſo this work very ſeverely. In the 
„ faid book,” ſays he, © which is very thin and trite, are 
K the arms of all the kings of England, which made it ſel! 
Athen. Ox. «© among novices, rather than from the matter therein.” 
Nicolſon ſpeaks alſo very lightly of this performance, and 

. repreſents it as © only giving the reader a diverting view of 

. the arms and exploits of our kings down to the Reſtora- 
Engliſh hiſ- “ tion in 1660. But although little regard is paid to this 


0 e work now, yet much Facing. ape learning are ewn init; 
nor ean we conceive it to be altogether without its _ uſe. 


The dates are generally very exact, the facts are well ſup- 
ported by authorities, and there are an abundance of curious 
and judicious obſervations to be found in it; ſo that, if the 
reader can but excuſe that flaming and almoſt enthuſiaſtic 


1 zeal. for monarchy which uns through. it, he may juſtly 
= ſuffer himſelf-to chink ea of at, ft. 


Aſter the diſſolution, of the parliament in 1678, he was 
_ diſmiſſed from the poſt of clerk of the Green Cloth, much 
againſt his maſter's will, who reſtored him again, and con- 

tinued him in it during the reſt of his reign. He remained in 
his office, and enjoyed the ſame, if not a greater, degree of fa- 
: 7 5 1 5 your 
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vour from court, duting the ſhort reign of James II; and 
having had the pleaſure of ſeeing his eldeſt fon -raiſed to the 
peerage, he departed this life March 26, 1688. Beſides three 

ſons and as many daughters, who died in their infancy, Sir 
Winſton had ſeveral (ons and daughters, who lived to grow. 

up. The eldeſt of his ſons was John Churchill, afterwards 

duke of Marlborough, of whom we ſhall ſpeak largely in 
the next article. Arabella, the eldeſt of his children, born 

in March 1648, was maid. of honour to the ducheſs of 
York, and miſtreſs to the duke, afterwards James II. by 
whom ſhe. had two ſons and two daughters. The eldeſt, 
James Fitz-James, was created by his father duke of Ber- 
wick: he was alſo knight of the garter and of the golden "4 
fleece, marſhal of France, and grandee of Spain of the firit 

claſs. He was reputed one the greateſt officers in his 
time; and being generaliflimo of the armies of France, fel] 

by a cannon ſhot at the ſiege of Philipſburg in 1734. Henry 
Fitz-James, grand prior of France, lieutenant-general and 
admiral of 'the French gallies, was born in 1673, and- died 

in 1702. Henrietta, born in 1670, married Sir Henry 
Wal e of Cheuton, and died in 1730. The youngeſt 
daughter was a nun: but afterwards married colonel God 


frey, by whom ſhe had two daughters. 


CHURCHILL (Jonx), duke of Marlborough, and prince See the pre- 
of the Holy Roman empire, was eldeſt ſon of Sir Winſton <ns at 
Churchill, and born at Aſhe in Devonſhire on Midſummer- 1£92,.1. 
day in 1650. A clergyman in the neighbourhood inſtructed life of the 
him in the firſt principles of literature; but his father, "hay. duke of 
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2 : | 2 bo- 
ing other views than what a learned education war vol. 


carried him early to court, where he was particularly fa- I. p. 17 
voured by James duke of Vork, when he was no more than edit. 1743- 
12 years of age. He had a pair of colours giyen him in the 
guards, during the firſt Dutch war, about 1666; and after- 
wards obtained leave to go over to Tangier, then in ut 
hands, and beſieged by the Moors, where he reſided for 

ſome time, and cultivated attentively the ſcience of arms, 
Upon his return to England, he attended conſtantly at court, 
and was greatly e by both the king and the duke. In 

1672, the duke of Monmouth commanding a body of Eng. 
liſh auxiliaries in the ſervice of France, Churchill attended 
him, and was ſoon after made a captain of grenadiers in his 
grace's on regiment. He had a ſhare in all the actions 

of that famous campaign, againſt the Duteh; and at the 

ſiege of Nimeguen, diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much, that he 


Collins's 


"rg a 


re particularly careful of colonel Churchill's; fety, and 


__CHURONIUL: 
particularly taken notice: of by the celebrated marſhal 


8 who beſtowed on him the name of the handſome 
Engliſhman. He ſhone out alſo with ſo much eclat at the 


reduction of Maeſtricht, that the French king thanked him 
his dehaviour at the head of the line, and aſſured him, 


that he would ucquaint his ſovercign with it, which he did; 
and the duke of Monmouth, on his return -to' England, 
vol, told the king his father how much he 80 . indebted to 
che bravery of captain Churchill. 8 

The Jaurels he brought from France were fate to, gain 
him preferment at home: accordingly the king made 
a tieutenanticolonel, and the duke made him gentleman of 


his bed- chamber, and ſoon after maſter of the robes. The 
ſecond Dutch war being over, colonel Churchill was again 

obliged to 'pals his days at court, where he behaved with 
t prudence and cireumſpection in the troubleſome times 


that enſued, In 1679, when the duke of Vork was con- 
ſtrained to retire from England into the Low- countries, co- 
lonel Churchill attended him; as he did through all his pere- 
tions, till he was ſuffered. to reſide again in London. 

ile he waited upon the duke in e he had a regi- 


ment of dragoons given him; and thinking it now time to 
take a conſort, he made his addrefles to Sarah Jennings, who 


waited on the lady Anne, afterwards queen of Great-Bri- 


tain. This young lady, then about 21 years of age, and 
univerſally admired bal a 
In 1681, and thereby ſtrengthened the intereſt he had already 


for her perſon and wit, he married 
at court. In 1682, the duke of York returned to London; 


and, having obtained leave to quit' Scotland, reſolved: to fetch 
His family from thence by ſea. For this purpoſe he embarked 


In May, but unluckily ran upon the n Oar, a dan- 
gerbus ſand, chat lies about 16 leagues from: the mouth of 


dhe Humber, where his ſhip was loft with ſome men of qua- 


lity, and upwards of 120 perſons ' on board her. He nary 
© him into the boat in which himſelf eſcaped. * firſt uſe 
made by his royal highneſs of his intereſt, after he returned 


to court, was to obtain a title for his favourite; who, b7 


1 bearing date Dee. 1, 1682, was created baron 
ymonth in Scotland, and alſo appainted*colonel of the 


ty of guards, He was eontinued in all his poſts upon 
of James II. to the crown, who fe him. alſo 
dor to France to 'notif his acceſſion. On his 


pur ear 157 c mn 7 gk; ;' and May 
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ollowing was created a peer of England, by the title 
baton Churchill of Sandridge in the n of Hertford. 
In June, being then lieutenant- general of bis majeſty's 
forces, he was ordered into the Weſt to ſuppreſs Mon- 
mouth's rebellion; which he did in à month's time, with an 
inconſiderable body of horſe, and'took the duke himſelf pri- 
ſoner. He was extremely well received by the king at his 
return from this victory; but ſoon diſcerned, as it is ſaid, 
the bad effects it produced, by confirming the king in an 
opinion that, by virtue of a ſtanding army, the religion and 

overnment of England might eafily be changed. How far 
ford Churchill concurred with or oppoſed the king, while he 
. was forming this project, is hardly known. He does not 
| appear to have been guilty of any mean compliances, or te 
have had any concern in adviſing or executing the violent 
proceedings of that unhappy reign: on the contrary, biſhop 
Burnet tells us, that“ he ey ry declined meddling 
„ much in buſineſs, ſpoke little except when his advice was 
« aſked, and then always recommended moderate meaſures.” 
It is ſaid, he declared very early to lord Galway, that if his 
maſter attempted to overturn the eſtabliſhed religion, he would 
leave him; and that he ſigned the memorial tranſmitted to the 
prince and princeſs of Orange, by which they were invited Lediard xc. 
to reſcue this nation from popery and ſlavery. Be this as it 7 
will, it is certain that he remained with, and was entruſted _.. 
by the king, after the prince of Orange was landed in 1688. 
He attended king James when he marched with his forces 
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to oppoſe the prince, and had the command of o men; 
yet the earl of Feverſham, ſuſpecting his inclinations, ad- 
viſed the king to ſeize him. The king's affection to him 
was ſo great, that he could not be prevailed upon to do it; 
and this left him at liberty to go over go the prince, which 
accordingly he did, but without ws yo any poſt, or car- 
rying off any troops. Whoever conſiders the great obliga- 
tions lord Churchill lay under to king James, muſt naturally 
- conclude, that he could not take the refolution of leaving 
him, 'and withdrawing to the prince of Orange, but with 
infinite concern and regret; and that this was really the caſe, 
appears from the follawing letter, which he left for the king, 
to ſhew the reaſons of his conduct, and to expreſs his grief 


bs 0 


9 * 1 


for the ſtep he was obliged to take. 5 
Fir, ſince men are ſeldom ſuſpected of fincerity, when 
ce they act contrary to their intereſts; and though my du- 
« tiful behaviour to your majeſty in the worſt of times, for 


« which I acknowledge tay poor ſervices much overpaid, 


1 


d time when your affairs ſeem to cha 


- < who lies und 


competition, Heayen knows 


_ wards to reduce ſome late 


e may net be ſufficient to incline you to a charitable in- 
terpretation of my actions: yet I hope the great advan- 


tage I enjoy under your majeſty, which 1 can never ex- 


beck in any other change of government. may reaſonably 
** convince your majeſty and the world, that I am acted by 
an higher principle, when offered. that violence to my 


4 


„ inclination and intereſt, as to ſors, your majeſty at a 


| our | enge the ſtricteſt 
« obedience from all your ſubjects, much more from one 

Ie | the greateſt ande imaginable to your 
* majeſty. . This, Sir, could proceed from nothing, but 
the inviglable dictates of my conſcience, and a neceſſary 


concern for my religion, which no good man can oppoſe, 


< and with which I am jpftructed nothing ought to come in 
vs, with what partiality my 


* 


« dutiful opinion of your majeſty has hitherto repreſented 


* thoſe unhappy deſigns, which inconſiderate and ſelf- in- 
tereſted men LES tramed againſt 187 majeſty's true in- 
< tereſt and the Proteſtant religion: but as. I can no longer 
join with ſuch, to give a pretence by conqueſt to brin 

<< them to effect, fo I will always with the hazard of my life 
and fortune, ſo much your majeſty's due, endeavour to 


<« preſerve your royal perſon and lawful right with all the 


HitofEng= bender concern and gutiful reſpect, that becomes your | 
_ p. 4% majeſt 87 &c.“ 5 e . 


Lord Churchill was graciouſly receiyed 'by the prince of 


* 


Orange e it is ſuppoſed to have been in conſe uence of 


his lordihip's ſolicitation, that prince George of Denmark 


1 


took the ſame ſtep, as his conſort the princeſs Anne did alſo. 


* 


ſoon after, by the advice of lady Churchill. He was en- 
truſted in that critical gonzuncture by the prince of Orange, 
fiſt to re-aflemble his troop of guards at London, and after- 
wards to reduce fom W regiments, and to new- 
model the army, for which purpoſe he was inyeſted with the 
rank and title of lieutenant-general. The prince and prin- 
deſs of Orange being declared king and queen of England, 
Feb. 6, 1689, lord Churchill was on the, 34th Tworn of their 

ivy colincil, and one of the gentlemen of the bed-cham- 
ber to the king ; and on the gth of April following, raiſed 
to the dignity of earl of Marlborough in the county o Wilts. 
He affifted at ꝓhe goronation of their majeſties, and was ſoon 
after made commander in .chief of the Engliſh forces ſent 
over to Holland, He preſided at the battle of Walcourt, 
April 15, 1689, and gave ſuch extraordinary proofs of hi; 
fall, that prince Waldeck, ſpeaking in his commendation 
Sig roy aw 8, ” 353 7 wh dy 5 5 . . 5 8 0 
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e nhu seni. 245 
to king William, declared, that . he ſaw more into the art 

« of Tar in a day, than ſome generals in many years,” It Lifeof king 
is to be obſerved, that king William commanded this year in wry 
Ireland, Which was the teaſon of the earl of Marlborough” 6 ak Sn 
being at the head of the Engliſh troops in Holland; where 

he laid the foundation of that ſame among foreigners, which 
he afterwards extended all over Europe. He next did great 
ſervices for king William in Ireland, by reducing Cork and 
ſome other places of much- importance, in” all which he 
ſhewed fuch-uncommon abilities, that, on his firſt appearance 
at court after his return, the king was pleaſed to fay, that 
he knew no man ſo fit for gre cre our week 7 rue 


was 
this hate and 9 eee 6 That the king bad no 
« farther occaſion for his ſervices; the more ſurpriſing, as 
his u juſt before had not diſcovered the leaſt coldneſs | 
or diſpleaſure towards him. The cauſe of this diſgrace is Lediard, xc. 
not even at preſent known ; but only ſuſpected to have - 752 
ceeded from his too cloſe attachment to the intereſt 
princeſs Anne. This ſtrange and unexpected blow was G. 
lowed by one much ſtranger, for ſoon after he was commit- 
ted to the Tower for high treaſon; but was releaſed, and ac- 
quitted, upon the — ing diſcovered to be nothing more 
2 — 
After queen Mary's death, when the intereſts of the two 
courts were brought to a better he eee king Wilkam 
thought fit to recall the earl of Marlborough to his privy 
council; and in June 1698, appointed him governor to the 
duke of Glouceſter, with this extraordinary compliment, 
„My lord, make him but what you are, and my nephew | 
will be all I wiſh to ſee him. He continued in favour 16:4. p. 2. 
to the king's death, as appears from his having been three 
OG Rs one of 1 juſtices — his abſence ; 
namely, July 16, 1 ay 31, 1 9 
As REN. Aryans lg : Charles It. of | 


Spain would become the 8 of another — war, Eagant 


the king ſent a body of troops over to Holland, and made p. 755. 
lord Marlborough commander in chief of them. He ap- 


pointed him alſo embaſſador extraordinary and minifter ple- 
nipotentiary to their high mi 3 which he went 


amediately to F e ing allowing, and raking 
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2 view: of the farces, dined with him at his quarters in Sept. | 


1500 1 and this was: one of the laſt favours. be received 
from king William, who died the $th of March folloy- 
ii, unleſs. we reckon his recommendation of him to the 
prigcels, of Denmark, a littie before bis death, as the pro- 

pereſt perſon to be truſted with the command of the army, 

which was to protect the liberty of Europe. About a weck 

after, he was elected knight of the moſt noble order of the 


2 rter, and ſoon declared captain - general of all her majeſty's 


in England and abroad; upon which he was imme- 

diately ſent over to the Hague with the ſame character that 

be had the year before. His ſtay in Holland was very ſhort; 
only juſt long enough to give the States General the neceſſary 
aſſurances of his miſtreſs's ſincere intention to purſue the 
plan that had formerly been ſettled. The States concurred 


. with him in all that he propoſed, and made him captain- 


Deneral of all their forces, appointing him 100, ooo florins 
JJC ⁵ ⁵TTTTTTTTTTTfTT. . pas fe... 

On his return to England, he- found the queen's council 

already diyided 3 ſome being for carrying the war on as 

auxiliaries only, others for declaring againſt France and 

- - Spainimmediately, and ſo becoming principals at once. The 

carl of Marlborough joined with the latter; and theſe car- 

ryidg their point, war was declared May 4, 10a, and ap- 

proved afterwards by Parliament, though the Dutch at that 

de a0 and diſcerning that the States were made uneaſy by the 

Sol. I. places which the enemy beld on their frontiers; he degan 

Þ-3:5 with attacking and reducing them. -: Accordingly, in this 

| ſimgle campaign, he made [himſelf maſter of the caſtles of 

Gravenbroeck and Waerts, the towns of Venlo, Rure- 

mond, and Stevenſwaert, together with the city and eĩtadel 

of Liege; which laſt was taken ſword in hand. Theſe ad- 

vantages were conſiderable, and acknowledged as ſuch by 

the States, but they had like to have been of a wry ſhort 

date: for the army ſeparating in the neighbourhood of Liege 

Nov. 3, the earl was taken the next day in his el 

andre 3 a ſmall party of 30 men from the: garriſon at Guel- 

dxes; but it being towards night, and the earl inſiſting upon 

an old paſs given to his brother, and now out of date, was 

ſuffered to proceed, and arrived at the Hague, when they 

were-in the utmoſt conſternation at the accident which had 

Lediard,&c. befallen him. The winter approaching, he embarked for 

vol. England, and arrived. in London Nov, 28. The gueen had 

r. . been complimented ſome time hefore by both houſes of pa- 


Hlament, 


onen 28 
lament, on the ſucceſs of her arms in Flanders; in conſe= 
quence of which, there had been a | cop thankſgiving Nov. 

4, when her majeſty went in great to St. Paul's. Soon 
aſter a committee of the Houſe of Commons waited. upon 
him with the thanks of the houſe; and Dec. 2, her majeſty 
declared her intention in council of creating him a duke; 
which ſhe ſoon did, by the title of marquis of Blandford, 
and duke of Marlborough, She likewiſe added a penſion of 
5000 l. per ann, out of the Poſt- office during her on life, 
and ſent a meſſage to the Houſe of Commons, ſignifying 
her deſire that it might attend the honour ſhe had lately 
conferred; but with this the houſe would not comply, con- 
tenting themſelves, in their addreſs to the queen, with ap- 
plauding her manner of rewarding public ſervice, but de- Collins's 


| claring their inability to make ſuch a precedent for alienating Peerage, 

; the revenue of the crown oo i 8 OY 

| . He was on the point of returningto Holland,when, Feb. 8, 1 
1702-3, his only fon the marquis of Blandford died at Cam- 


bridge, at the age of 18, This afflicting accident did not 

however long retard him; but he paſſed over to Holland, ang 
arrived at the Hague March 6. The nature of our work | 
will not ſuffer us to relate all the military acts in which the 

duke of Marlborough was engaged: it is ſufficient to ſay, 

that, numerous as they were, they were all ſucceſsful. The 

French had a great army this year in Flanders, in the Low- 
countries, and in that part of Germany which the elector 

of Cologn had put into their hands; and prodigious prepa- 

rations were made under the moſt experienced commanders: 

but the vigilance and activity of the duke baffled them all. 

When the campaign was over, his e went to Puſſel- 

dorp to meet the late emperor, then Charles III. king 

of Spain, ho made him a preſent of a rich ſword from his 

ſide, with very high compliments; and then returning to 
the Hague, ates a very hort ſtay, came over to England. 
He arrived OR. 13, 1703 ; and ſoon after king Charles, 
whom he had ace nied to the Hague, came likewiſe 
over to England, and arrived at Spi the day after 


Chriſtmas: day: "upon which the / dukes of Somerſet and 
Marlborough were immediately ſent down to receive and 
oonduct him to Windfor.. In January the States defired 
leave of the queen for the duke to · come to the Hague; 
which being granted, he embarked on the 15th, and paſſed 
over to Rotterdam. He went immediately to the Hague, 
where he communicated to the penſionary his ſenſe of the ne- 


eeſſity there was of attempting ſomething the next — 
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for the relief of the emperor; whoſe affairs at this time wer- 


in the utmolt diſtreſs, having the Bavarians on one ide, and 


'2504z he embarked for 


the Hungarian male- contents on the other, making incur- 


ſions to the very gates of Vienna, While his whole force | 


<< ures _—_ Wee. NN 50 # This 
heme dei | ed of, and the plan of it adjuſted, the 
nies to Rngiand: Fob. 14. e by "Ts 


When meaſures were pony ſettled at home; April 8, | 
Holland; where, ſtaying about a 


month to adjuſt the neceſlary ſteps, he began his march to- 


wards the heart of Germany; and after a conference held 


wich prince Eugene of Savoy and Lewis of Baden, he ar- 
1 = ge y „ 


the ſtrong entrenchments of the enemy at Schel- 
lenburg, — f 


this occaſion, that the emperor wrote the duke a letter with 


- bis own hand, acknowledging his great ſervices, and offer- 


vol. I. p.22 3* 


ing him the title of a prince of the empire, which he modeſtly 


declined, till the queen afterwards commanded him to accept 


of it. He proſecuted this ſucceſs, and the battle of Hochſtet 
was fought by him and prince Eugene, on Auguſt 2; when 


the French and Bavarians were the greateſt part of them 


killed and taken, and their commander marſhal Tallard 


made a priſoner. After this glorious action, by which the 


empire was faved, and the whole electorate of Bavaria con- 
quered, the duke continued his purſuit, till he forced the 


French to repaſs the Rhine. Then prince Lewis of Baden 


_ covered it; but it was not taken before the 12th of Novem- 


hid ſiege to Landau, while the duke and prince Eugene 


ber. He made a tour alſo to Berlin; and by a ſhort nego- 


ciation, ſuſpended the diſputes between the king of Pruſſia 
and the e ee he gained the good - will of both 
parties. When che ign was over, he returned to 


Holland, and Dec. 14, arrived in England. He brought 


diſtinction, 121 ſtandards, and 179 colours, which by her 


over with him marſhal Tallard, and 26 other officers of 


majeſty's order were put up in Weſtminſter-hall. He was 
received by the queen with the bigheft marks of eſteem, and 


| had the thanks of both houſes of parliament. | Be- 


this remarkable clauſe, that they ſhould be held by tender- 


fades this, the commons addreſſed. her majeſty to perpetuate 
the memory of this victory, which ſhe did, by granting 
Woodſtock, with the hundred of Wotton, to him and his 
beirs for ever. This was confirmed by an act of parlia- 
ment, which paſſed on the 14th of March following, with 


ing 
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edly, on June 211 whom, after an ob- 
ſtinate and bloody diſpute, he entirely routed. It was on 
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ing, to the queen, her heirs. and ſucceſſors, on. Ai 
a year for ever, at the caſtle of Windfor, A Tad v 
three fleurs de lys painted thereon, Jan, 6, the duke was 
feaſted by the City ; and Feb, 8, the commons addreſſed the 


5 queen, to teſtify their ＋ for the wile treaty which the 
duke had 8 d with the court of Berlin, by which a Lediard,vc. 
| large body of Pruff troops. were ſent to the 2 . e 

the ** of Savoy. _ ö. 339» 


The next year, 1705, he went over to Holland in Marek, 
with a deſign to execute ſome great ſchemes, which he had 
| been projecting in the winter. The campaign was attended 
| with ſome ſucceſſes, which would haye a conſiderable 
figure in a campaign under any other general, but are 
ſcarcely worth mentioning where the duke of Marlborough | 
commanded. He could not carry into execution his main 
pry cal fam be pe. N 
c allies, and in this r was 
ſeaſon for action being over, „ tour to the courts 
of Vienna, Berlin, Hanover. At the firſt of theſe, he 
acquired the entire confidence of the new emperor Joſeph, 
who preſented him with the principality of Mindelheim: at 
the ſecond, he renewed the contract for the Pruſſian forces : 
and at the third, he reſtored a perfect harmony, and ad- 
juſted every thing 5 the elector s ſatĩs faction. After this, 
he returned to ue, and towards the cloſe of the 
year embarked for, 4s: arrived fafe in England. Jan. 7, 
the houſe of commons came to a reſolution, to thank k:s 
grace 52 N 6-50 as well for his prudent negociations, 
as for his great ſervices: but notwithſtanding this, it ve 
ſoon 5 that there was a ſtrong party formed e 
the war, and ſteps were, fakes to, cepuge; An ograge Me 
cone of the 5 85 | 
things being concerted "Ee rendering the next year's 
x Wie kae than the former, the duke, in the 
beginning of April, 1706, embarked for Holland. This 
year the famous battle of Ramillies was fought, and won 
upon May 12, being Whitſunday. "The duke was twice | 
here in the utmoſt danger, once by a fall from his horſe, and , 
a ſecond time by a cannon-ſhot, -which took off the 
colonel Bi held, as he was TIT pl the 8 for 
remount. "The advantages er victory | 
far LN the vigilance and 3 the duke, that 
Louvain, Brullels, Mechlin, and even Ghent and 
ludmitted to = Charles without a ftroke, and Oudenard 
ſurrendered upon "the ke ſummons. e ee 
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| G0 n example ; and thus, in the flivet pace of x 
7 the duke he reduced ul all Brabant wt the . 


KA empi abedience of king Charles. He | 

os tho th wel nyt: Oftend, Mins t Dendurmond 
and hy porn forces of the wy after this 2 caln. 
; B being about to ſeparate, his grace went to the Hague 
16, where te propoſals, which France had fade for 

f 


& peace, 8 in a letter from the elector of Bavaria to 

the duke of Marlborough, were communicated to the miniſ. 

No of the allies, _ after which he embarked for England, 

ov. 18. | 

He ck at London ed 18, xp0b and though a 
yet 


his Lime there was a againſt him at cour t 
the great ſervices he had RE bg by nation, and the perſonal 0 
eftcem the * always bad for bim, p rocured him an uni- 'f 

2 The commons, in their is 


of the ſucceſs of the campaign in WM d 

the 2 of Marlborougb's ſhare in particu- I; 
a the fronge ſt terms 8e . . and the day after unani- H 
7 as did. the . They) b 


for 
the 3 and 0 1 of his dau ters, ' This w grant- 


ed; and Blenheim-houſe, with the manor of Woo I ory m 

was, after the deceaſe of the Jucheſs, upon whom they wete ſic 

ſettled in jointure, entailed in the ſatis manner with the ho- ve 

nours. Led days after this, the ſtandards. and colours hi 

_ taken at Ramillies being carried in ſtate through. the city, WM 2: 

in order to be Bang: Wh 3 Guildhall, the duke was invited to WM th 

dine wich the which he did. "The laſt day of Wl & 

the year was appolited 6 a general chankſgiving, and het It 

majeſty weat i in ſtate to St. Paul's ; in which there was thi Wl eff 

d,. Within the year. - Jan. I 7. che houſe of commons pre no 

, 7 that as her in 

jefty had built the houſe of Blenheim. to perpetuate the WI thi 

of the duke of Marlborough's ſervices, and as the Bl the 

houſe of lords had ordered a bill for continuing his honours, WI a 1 

To they were deſirous to make ſome proviſion for the more Wil pre 

Honourable ſupport of his dignity. In conſequence of this, f 

and of the queen's anſwer, = penſion of a pet a 107 ear 

From the poſt-ofſice was ſettled in the manner the h 

formerly deſired of another houſe of . e hap- Wl © 
. 2 


T bei 


Demon, 
Theſv points adjuſted „ 
his G it roy Fry ads pecially neceffaty he ſhould ___ 
. lüaint the been miniſters at Ns Hague, that the 2 
rent - Heitain would — to no propoſals for a pe 
bl what would firmly ſecure the general tra ity of 
Europe, The campaißn of the year 1767 proved the 2 
barren one he evet made, which was chiefly owing to 2 
failure on 25 part of the allies, who began to flag in ſup- 
e mon cauſe, Nor did things go _ _— ws 
is mind at home; for upon his return to 
the e dale year bloc, found . read 
ſuſpe ear before, had broke out in his ablence ; that 
the duden had a female favourite, who was in 2 fair way 
of ſapplititing the ducheſs ; and that ſhe liſtened to the in- 


3 


ſinuations. 177 + ſtateſman, who was no friend to him. He Borner 
is ſaid to have borne all this with firmneſs and patience, Fi% of bs 
though he eaſily faw whither it tended; and went to Tcl. gui. j. 
land, as tual, early in the ſpring of #708, arriving at the p- 457- 


Ha gre March 1g. mee, Ie, was carried on 
by the duke in conjunction 1 ugene, with fack 
prodigions fuce: re f king thought fir, in the 
beginnning of 1709, to ſet on foot a negociation for peace. 
The houſe of commons this 1 
mony of their reſpect for the of Marlborough; for, be- 


ſides addrefling the queen, they, Jan. 22, 1708 unanimouſly 
voted Him 9 WEL bes a> 


him abroad by che ſpeaker. He returned to England Feb. 
255 e e e eee received 


the thanks of that auguſt aſſembly. His was fo 

ſhort, F — 
It is ſufficient to ſay, that who feared the 
effects of thoſe artful propoſals Ene nl beem main fin 
the concluſion of a general peace, were alſo of opinion, that 
DO CR capable of ſetting their danger in 2 true light 
in Holland, as his grace of This induced 
the queen to ſend him thither, at the end of March, with 
the character of her plenipotentiary, which contributed not 


oe mg ire diſappointment, by defeating all their 


Tarte Viltars commanded: the French army, in the 
campaign of 17 and Lewis MVV. 1 fmall 
hopes of him, in Ving a little before the cr of it, that 
s Villars was never beat.“ Howerer the fiege © Tournay, 
and the battle of = 0 conrinced the monarch, that 
e . 


TETITETOIS 


PP 

i victory, gained Aug. 1, 1709, the city of London renewed 
their congratulatory addreſles to the queen; and her. majeſty 
in council, Oct. 3, ordered a proclamation for a general 
thankſgiving. The duke of Marlborough came to St. James's 


: Nov. 10, and ſoon after received the thanks of both houſes : 

and the queen, as if defirous of any occaſion to ſhew her 

| kindneſs to him, appointed him lord . lieutenant and cuſtos 

* Lediard, æc. fotulorum of the county of Oxford. But amidſt theſe ho- 
j vol. 11. nours, preferments, and favours, he was really chagrined to 
| 27 the laſt degree, He perceived, that the French intrigues 
| began to prevail both in England and Holland: the affair of 
| Dr. Sacheverell had thrown-the nation into a ferment; and 
| Burnet's the queen was not only eſtranged from the ducheſs of Marl- 
| ban Times, borough, but had taken ſuch a diſlike to her, that ſhe ſeldom 

| vol. II. 4 ared at court. . a dts oo; 1 IS: 0 

[ + 547- In the beginning of 1710, the French ſet on fogt a new 
| neegociation for a peace, which was commonly called the 
1 treaty of Gertruydenburg. The States upon this having 
1 wmhewin an inclination to enter into conferences with the 
| French plenipotentiaries, the houſe of commons immediately 
3 framed an addreſs to the queen, that ſhe would be pleaſed to 
ES ſend the duke of Marlborough over to the Hague. She 
did fo ; and towards the Jatter end. of February, he went to 
the Hague, where he met with prince Eugene, and ſoon 
| | after ſet out with him for the army, which was aſſembled in 


the neighbourhood of Tournay. This campaign was very 
ae many towns being taken and ſortreſſes reduced: 
notwithſtanding which, when the duke came over to Eng- 
land, as he did about the middle of December, he found his 
intereſt declining, and his ſervices ſet at nought. Ihe ne- 
ociations for peace were carried on during a great part of 
the ſummer, but ended at laſt in nothing. In the midſt of 
the ſummer, the queen began the great I 


in th nge in her miniſ- 
oy, by removing the earl of Sunderland from being ſecretary 
of ſtate; and, on Aug. 8,. the lord treaſurer Godolphin was 
likewiſe removed. Veen the meeting of the parliament, no 
Ttics was taken in_the addiellcs pf -the duke, ee 
rough's ſucceſs: an attempt indeed was made to procure 
him the thanks of the houſe of peers, but it was eagerly op- 
Lediard, æc. poſes by the duke of Argyle. His grace was kindly. received 
vol. II. by the queen, who ſeemed deſirous to have him live upon 
p- 279 good terms with her new miniſtry ;_ but this was thought 
Impracticable, and it was every day expected that he would 
lay down his commiſſion. He did not do this; but he car- 
e ee ee eee of the Auchels, ee 
1 | | | _ rough's 


'43 


A. _  HR#octHo,©o 0 


28 2 — 2 


22 2 008 


2 Dp ion < . 
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| 1 5 O 2 N 4 Mie 3 5 ©1068 W 
| rough's, dignity, Jan. 19, 1710-17, to the queen, an 8 i 
: ſigned APE, | RL ey with great duty and fubmiion 1 
k With the {: LY hrmnefs, and compoſure he conſulted the -)i 1 
5 ceſſary meaſures for the next . with thoſe whom he F 
4 1 to be no . of his; and treated all parties with 1 
- candor. and xeſpect...::There is no doubt that the duke felt 1 | 
” ſome inward. diſquiet, though he ſhewed no outward con- 1 
5 cern, at leaſt for himſelf: "hut when the earl of Galway was i" 
6 very indecently treated in the houſe of lords, the duke of 1 
65 Marlborough could not help ſaying, „ it was ſome what oy 
of 4 ſtrange, that generals, who OO 175 ed according to the 14 
5 « belt of their re and had loſt their limbs in * 
18 * & their ſervice, ſhould be Examined like offenders about i in- Lee ra, be. 1 
5 « ſignificant things, on 3 
An exterior civility, i in court language Ryled A good u un- „ 1. 
8 derſtandingy,, being eſtabliſhed between the duke and the tes 
5 new miniſtry, the duke went over to the Hague, to prepare 4% 
* for the next campaign, which at the ſame time he knew 15 
* would be his laſt, He exerted Himself 5 in an uncommon Pi 
ly manner, and was attended with the ſame ſucceſs. as uſual. $ a 
t There was in this campaign a continued trial of kill between 144 
be the duke of Marlborough and marſhal Villars; and as great _ 
5 A general as the latter was, he was obliged at length, to ſub- 1 
5 mit to the. former. He cmbarked for England when the BY 
10 campaign over, and came to London Nov. 8. He ſhew 1 
ry ed ſome caution in his manner of coming; for. happening to F 
15 land the very night of queen Elizabeth's inauguration, when 1 
g great rejoicings were K by the populace, he conti- T5 
171 nued very prud K f Greenwich, and the next day waited Ft 
- on the queen, at ampton- court, who received Him graci- . 
8 oully. He was. viſited, by the miniſters, and viſited them; 1 il 
11 but he did not go to council, becauſe a negociation of peace 1 
il. was then on the carpet, upon a baſis which he did by no 81 
ry means approve. He acquainted her majeſty in the audience 3 f 
5 he had at his arrival, that he could not concur in the mea- #h 
ſures. of thoſe who directed her councils, ſo. he would not if 
no QEE q : 
ob diſtract them by. 4 a fruitleſs. oppoſition. Yet finding himſelf þ 
50 attacked in the houſe of lords, and loaded with the impu- 1 


S tations of having protracted the war, he vindicated his con- 
red dung character With, 5 dignity and ſpirit; and in a 
on mo pathetic fo — * pen' ed to the queen his miſtreks, who 
gb was there incognito, for the falſhood. of that imputation; j 
uld declaring, that he was as much for a peace as, any man, pro- 
vided it was ſuch. a peace as might de expected from a war 
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__HUKRCCHIULL. 5 
texrußted ſucceſs. This had a great effect on that auguſt 
aſſethbly, and perhaps made ſome impreſſion on the queen ; 
| but at the ſame time it gave ſuch an edge to the reſentment 

Sf his enemies, who were then in power, that they refolved 
at all adventures to remove him. Thoſe who were thus 
reſolved to diveſt him of his commiſſion, found-therſelves 
under a neceſſity to engage the. queen to take it from him, 
This neceſſity aroſe chiefly from prince Eugene's being ex- 

. pected to come over with a commiſſion from the emperor ; 
and to give ſome kind of colour to it, an enquiry was pro- 
moted in the houſe of commons, to fix a Very high imputa- 

tion upon the duke, as if he had put very large ſums of 
_ public money into his own pocket. When à queſtion to 
- "this purpoſe had been carried, the queen, by a letter con- 

Les, Seived in very obſcure terms, acquainted him with her bau- 

&c. vol. II. ing no farther occaſion for his ſervice, and diſmiſſed him from 

p- 353+ 367+ A his employments. EY CY 5 5 „„ i 

Hille was from this time expoſed to a moſt painful per- 

fecution. On the one hand, he was attacked by the cla- 
Mours of the populace, and = thoſe licentious ſeribblers, 
who are always ready to eſpouſt the quarrels of à miniſtry, 
and to inſult without mercy whatever they know may be 
znſulted with impunity: on the other hand, a proſecution [ 
was commenced againſt him by the 3 general, for bra 
applying public money to his private uſe ; and the workmen rat 
3% in building Blenheim-honſe, though ſet at work 17: 


m 
y the crown, were Encouraged to ſue him for the money cap 
that was due to them. All his actions were alſo ſhamefully be 
miſrepreſented. Theſe uneaſineſſes, joined t& his grief for thir 
the death of the earl of Godolphin, induced him to gratify gin 
his enemies, by going into a voluntary exile. Accordingly, tam 
he embarked at Dower November 14, 1712; and landing at W 
Oftend, went to Antwerp, and ſo to Aix la Chapelle, being of 1 
Every where received with the honours due to his high rank havi 
and merit. The ducheſs alſo. attended her lord in all his BM fk 
journies, and particularly in his viſit to the principality of the 
Mindelbetm, which was given him by the emperor, and ex- Oxf 
changed for another at the peace, which was made while the WM ther 
Ake was abroad. The concluſion of that peace was fo far 
Dom reftoring harmony among the ſeveral parties of Great- 
Britin, that it widened their differences exceedingly : inſo- 
much, that the chiefs, deſpairing of ſafety in the way they 
were in, are faid to have Lern invited the duke back to 
| 4 J Be that as it will, it is very certain that he took 


* 
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„ene nnn aw 
came to London Lediard, 
— — cs Lovden Aug. 1 1714 Mi . u. 
pon 8 Am of the with 75 which 7 of 445 
88 
arri ular acts 
of royal . he wh in declared cape he ve 
and comminier' in the chief of all his A hind foroes, 
an) of th rſh reient of oo guts an mae of 
ie adview of ſei thoſe meaſu 
19 ce was great uſe in res Ilia. 5-455. 
by which the rebellion in 1 * 5 — ee e and his advice 
| on this occaſion was the effort he made in reſpect to 
| public affairs: for his infirmities increaſing with his years, 
| he retired from buſineſs, and ſpent the greateſt part of his 
| time, during the remainder of his life, at one or other of his 
country-houles. Fs Goat hbppeives Jade 16, 1722, in his 
| 734 year, at Windſor-Jodge; and his corpſe, on Aug. 9, 
was interred with the higheſt folemnity in Weſtminfter-ab- 
a Beſides the marquis of Blandford, whom we have al- Cofiins's 
mentioned, W 
be bes fundlies of the kingdom. 


CHURCHILL (Cnanzes), an  Eoglih poet ani cele- 
r brated ſatyriſt, was ſon of the Rev. Charles Churchill, cu- 
n rate and lecturer of St. John's, Weſtminſter; and born in 
k 1731. He was educated at Weſtminſter ſchool, where his 
y capacity was. 'deemed greater than his application ; ſo that 
y he had - the character of one of thoſe who could do fome- 
r thing if he would. It is to conceive, that a ftrong ima- 
y gination and vielent ſpirits, ſuch as he poſſeſſed, could not 
2 tamely pace on in the trammels of 2 ſchool- education. 
ab When ſent to Oxford, he was refuſed admittance, for want 
8 of fkill in the learned languages: it is ſaid, that he could 
k have paſſed the examination if he would, but that he fo de- 
is ppiſed the triſling queſtions put to him, as even to ridicule 
of S ory venn ro is — nd 
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mat part of the country: but this did not anſwer, and a ſort 
oc rural. bankruptcy was the conſequence of his attempt. 


Upon leaving Wales, he came to London, and his father 
dying ſoon after, he ſtept into the church where he had off 


ciated. To improve his income, he alſo undertook to teach 


young ladies to read and write Engliſh ; and was employed 
IX where he behaved with 
the moſt exact decorum. His revenue, however, not ſuf- 


ficing for his ſtyle of living, ſeveral debts were. cantracted 


: and a gaol ſeemed ready to complete his misfortunes. 
Mr. Lloyd, the father of the poet of that name, and who 


was ſecond maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool, relieved him from 
this diſtreſs, by paying his debts, or at leaſt e his 
creditors; and Mr. Lloyd, the fon, ſoon after publiſhing his 
much-applauded poem, intituled . The Actor, Churchill 
followed his example, and undertook The Roſciad.“ It 


firſt came out without the name of the author; but the juſt- 


neſs of its remarks, and particularly the ſeverity of the ſatire, 


: greatly excited the bee 1 Though he never diſ- 
been oried in it; yet the public 
ſeenied unwilling to give him credit for it, and aſeribed it to 


this piece, but even openly 


a combination of wits, ſuch. as Lloyd, Colman, Thornton, 
&c. He ſet his name however to the ſecond edition. His 


next performance was, An Apology to the Critical Re- 


“ viewers :” a performance much applauded alſo, and equally 
' fatirical with the former. Nins 


But what fame he got by theſe productions, which was 


indeed very great and deſerved, he loſt by his morals; and, 
while his writings amuſed the town, his actions diſguſted it. 
Not intoxicated merely, but downright drunk with ſucceſs, 


he now quitted is wife ; and reſigning his gown, with all 
clerical functions, commenced a man of the town, and in- 


dulged in all the gaieties and even vices. of it. His next 
poem was intituled, Night; and after that he publiſhed 
The Ghoſt.“ Dr. Johnfon, the author of the © Rambler,” 
had, it ſeems, ſpoken lightly of Churchill's productions: in 
this poem he has deſcribed Johnſon. under the character of 
Pompoſo, and the deſcription is allowed to have merit. The 
poems, . Night“ and The Ghoſt,” had not the rapid 
ſale expected by the author; but The Prophecy of Fa- 
< mine, which ſucceeded, produced him again in all his 
luſtre. It had all the circumſtances of time, place, and party, 
to recommend it; and Mr. Wilkes ſaid, before its publica- 
tion, “ that he was ſure it muſt take, becauſe it was at once 
< perſonal, poctical, and political,” He afteryards publiſhes 
5 3 . e 03 
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CHURCH . 


his E ile" te to Hogarth,” „ Gotham, «+ Independence,” 
60 The Ke, in all which, there are things great 
and Aang ry Why upon the whole, they ſeem written by a 


man, Who deſired to avail himſelf of the public curioſity in 
his favour, and whoſe 2 aim herein was at Ge pockets | 
of his readers,” © er. 
In October 77645 be went over to: Bene on a viſit 


to Mr. Wilkes; and was there attacked by a fever, which 
carried him off che th of November. After his death, his 
poems. were collected and printed together, i in two vols. 8vo; 
and being, as above obſerved, very perſonal and political, 
will, when the fulneſs of time ſhall W r N of : 4 com- 
x replete with anecdotes. #2 


| CIACCONIUS {Ps . a very Sd critic ood 83 Pope Blount 
was born at Toledo in 1 52 5, and died at Rome in 1581. Au. 
He was employed, with others, by Pope Gregory XIII in 
correcting the calendar. We have learned notes of his upon 


Arnobius, Tertullian, Caſſian, Pompeius, Juſtus, Cæſar, 


Pliny, Terence, & . | He was the author likewiſe of ſome 


ſeparate little treatiſes, one particularly . De Triclinio Ro- 
« mano: which, with thoſe of Fulvius Urſinus and Mer- 
curialis upon the ſame ſudject, hath been publiſhed: at Am- 
ſterdam,' 92065 in N 12155 8 to N We de- 


3 1 1 7 


EIT (Corumrh) post W to George U. come. The life of 


| dang and dramatic writer, was born at en Novemb. 6, e 2 


357 


1671. - His father, Caius-Gabrie] Cibber, was a native of gf, p. 6. 


Holftein, who came into England before the reſtoration of 


Charles II. to follow his profeſſion, which was that of a 
ſtatuary.” The baſſo relievo on the pedeſtal of the great co- 
lumn, or monument, in the city of London, and the two 
figures of the lunatics, the raving and the melancholy, over 
the gates of Bethlehem hoſpital, are no bad proofs of his 


ſkill as an artiſt. His mother was the ae. of William | 


Colley, Eſq; of an ancient family of Glaiſton in Rutland; 
and it was her brother, Edward Colley, Eſq; who gave 


Cibber his Chriſtian name. In 1682, he was ſent to the 


free:ſchool of Grantham in Lincolnſhire; and ſuch learning, 


he tells us, as that ſchool could give him, is the moſt he 
ever pretended to, neither utterly forgetting, nor much im- 
Proving it afterwards by 10 


ru 1687, he was taken from 
Grantham to ſtand at the ion of children into Win- 


2 5 ſcended 


n * upon the ſtrength and credit of being de- 


A * 


CIBBER. 


ended -by his motigets fide from Wilen At teten the 
founder; but not ſucceeding here, he prevailed with his 
father to haſten him to the univerſity. Mean while the revo- 
lution in 1688 happened, which gave a turn to Cibber's 
Fortune; for of going to au univerſity, and qualify. 
| ing ar mages 12 1 5 0 for which 3 ae had d deigne 
im N ven to take up arms in favour rince 
of Orange. This he did under the eat . 
Notti am, who was thither in his road to Chatſworth in 
Derbyſhire ; where bis father was then e ee with 
other artiſts of all kinds, Ma nos. 70 cg i p03 6. Gothic 
to's Grecian magnificence. _ 

Soon after this, Cibber betook himſelf to the Lage, for 
which he had conceived a very early inclination ; but he did 
not meet with much encouragement at firſt, deing full three 
quarters of a year, before he was taken into 2 ſalary of 10s, 
5 r week, which, with'the e cf Food and raiment at 

father's houſe, he then thought, he ſays, a moſt plentiful 
acceſſion, and himſelf the gr of mortals. The firſt 
part, in which be appeared with any glimpſe of ſucceſs, was 
| the chaplain in A rp roi which” e performed very 
well. Goodman, an old celebrated actor, upon ſeeing him 
in this part, affirmed with an oath, that he would one da 
make a good actor; and this commendation from ip pe 
a 3 filled his boſom, as he tells us himſelf, wich ſuch 
tranſports, that he queſtions whether Alexander himſelf, or 
Charles XII, of Sweden, felt greater at the head of their 
VUictorious armies. "The next part he ſhone in, was that of 


lord Touchwood, in a + ah Double Dealer, acded 


before queen Mary; he got perfect in one day upon 
the illneſs of Kynaſton, _— ated it. To this 
e e, : 
; ongreve ma im the co ing, 
he had nat only anſwered, but exceeded bis expectations: 
and he ſaid more of him to his maſters, the patentees, upon 
which his falar' 8 raiſed from 15s. 2 as it then 
food, to 20. The part. of Fopdlewife, in che * Old Ba- 
< chelor,” was the next he diſtinguiſhed hiwſelf in. 
All this applauſe, nevertheleſs, which Cibber gained by 
acting, did not advance him in the manner he had reaſon to 
þ 12%. and therefore, that he might leave nothing * 
tempted, he reſolved to ſhew himſelf in fame new line of 
dliſtinction. With this view he wrote his firſt play, called 
.£ Love's .laſt Shift,” which was acted Jan. alas and in 
. . * Ry” Sir N ovelty F Wiles bined 
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This with the ſucceſs it deſerved; and the hes 
190 1 . 77 ch he Ge executed, that For thence 


Cibber was —— t. — t to have bis equal in 155 the 
ſame caſt. From this time he began 1 and 
« 1t; a8 Kee fays he, < chat my muſe i pl 
„ 2 it ſeems) were equal proli ; that 217. 
64 one was Eldom the mother of a child, I Hons 

the yl made me the father of a play. I think we 

4 a dozen of each ſort between us; of both which 
6 Engs 2 def in their infancy, and near an equal num 


©. 8 


4 ber: of ve hen I quitted the theatre.” 
and” is eck ned his beſt play: "and 
ated in 2700 „ with' great ved ſucceſs. Cibber | 
5 wet wi £ 3 favourable An Sins COMe- 
WI om C, It wo in him 
_ 1 7 e wg Mis. © EAT 
| oubt, but this 2755 gave great ſpirit i 10 17 it in 
7 harach e 22 Pf da ed 
gy f in Foppington, wacrein he 


But of all his „ none was of more importance to the 
Hay ns e ap of wh x impor The Non- 


bee IS was ated in 1717, — dedicated to 


” the author's own account of it. About 
« king: Ta time 2 Jac having lately exerted itſelf by a moſt 
« un provo oked N 1 . ught, that ; to &r the; authors 

rate in a fair b 
« and gr miſtake e ee 75 ſome their By "5g 
« xj _ the artful pretenders to conſcience 


“ as ridicul = as 2 were ungratefully wicked, was a 


< ſubje& fit * the 7. * fatire of 2 5, and whac 


do honour = the 
10 ive lik 


« the y 


«, ſign, I borrowed the Ta e of Molere, and turned him 


into a modern Nonjuror. 2 * ye 2 N. 
„ French raster, 525 8 925 
of an Engliſh popilh p ri 


< our awn church, 8 7 of 


* e Ro Jifſemble 1 had ſe- 
iced : NE oo bs 21 


le Life, &c. „ 


the party that were hurt by it; as I have been told, have 


. 
te * 1 2 35 N : > bh 
CIBBER, 
1 o : 


& not been the ſmalleſt number of my back friends ever 


te ſince. But happy was it for this play, that the very ſub- 


* jeck was its protection: a few ſmiles of ſilent contempt 


Life, c. p · 


427. 


were the utmoſt diſgrace, that on the firſt day of its ap- 


« pearance it was thought ſafe to throw upon it; as the ſa- 
« tire was chiefly employed on the enemfes of the g 
© ment, they were not ſo hardy as to own themſelves ſuch, 


„ by any higher 0 INES or reſentment. But as it 


e was probable I might write again, they knew it would not 
c“ be long before they might, with more ſecurity, give a 
e Jooſe to their ſpleen, and make up accounts with me.” 
And, as he foreſaw, he had never after fair play given to 
any thing he wrote, He was the conſtant butt of Miſt in 
his. Weekly Journal,” and of all the Jacobite faction. 
Another ill conſequence, for we ſuppoſe it will be reckoned 


ſuch, which attended the ſucceſs of this play, was, that it 


laid the foundation of à miſunderſtanding between Pope and 


Cibber; which, growing in proceſs of time from bad to 


worſe, raiſed the ſatter to be the hero of the Dunciad': this 


Cibber himſelf tells us in his letter to Pope, printed in 1742. 


imaginary evils, it is certain that it procured him ſome very | 
real goods; for when he preſented it to George I. the king 
ordered him 2001. and the merit of it, as he himſelf con- 


However, if, the Nonjuror brought upon its author ſome 


6 7 


feſſes, 1 r 
Ib be ſame year he quitted the ſtage, though he occaſionally 
appeared on it afterwards: in particular, when “ Papal Ty- 


ranny in the reign of king John,“ a tragedy of his own was 


acted in 1744, he performed the part of Pandolph the pope's 


legate with great ſpirit and vigour, though he was at that 
time above 70 years of age. He did not die till Dee. 1757. 


His plays, ſuch of them as he thought worth preſerving, he 
collected and publiſned in 2 vols. 4to. Though Pope has 
made him the prince of dunces, yet we, who haye no parti- 
cular enmity to him, and conſequently are not el, 


* 
2 


ſhall readily allow him tb have been fi man of parts: but 


then he was light and vain, and ſeemingly never ſo happy 
as when among the great, and making ſport for people who 
had more money indeed, but for the moſt part leſs wit than 
himſelf. Vet we do not find, that there was any thing par- 


ticularly bad or exceptionable in his character; and perhaps 


it may be but juſtice to his memory to ſay,” when we con- 


ſider the entertainment he has given the public, both as a 
writer and as an actor, that the world is the better for his 


having 


* 


oyed on the enemies of the govern- 


„„ oi 
having lived. He did not ſucceed in writing tragedy, any | 
more than he did in acting it: nor in his poetical 8 
his odes not partaking of that genius and ſpirit which he 


JJ Ä 8 


CIBBER (Taxrornrrtvs), ſon of the above, was born Biog. Drs. 
in 1703; and, about 1716, ſent to Wincheſter ſchoel: at. 
where he received all the education he had to boaſt of, and 
I believe very ſoon after his return from thence came on the 
ſtage. Inclination and genius probably induced him to make 
this profeffion his choice; and the power his father poſſeſſed 
a8 A nog e the theatre-royal, together with the eſti- 
mation he ftood in as an actor, enabled this his ſon to pur- 
ſue it with conſiderable advantages, which do not always fo 
favourably attend the firſt attempts of a young performer. 

In this profeſſion, however, he quickly gave proofs of great 

merit, and ſoon attained a confiderable ſhare of the public 

favour. His manner of acting was in the fame walk of 

characters, which his father had with ſo much and ſo juſt u 

reputation ſupported. - In his ſteps he trod; and though not p 

with equal excellence, yet with ſufficient to ſet him on a 

rank with moſt of the riſing generation of performers, both 

as to preſent worth and future proſpect of improvement. 

The ſame natural imperfections, which were ſo long the 

bars to his father's theatrical advancement, ſtood ſtill more 

ſtrongly in his way. His perſon was far from pleaſing, the 

features of his face rather diſguſting. His voice had the | 

ſame fhrill treble, but without that muſical harmony wick 
| his father was maſter of. Vet {till an Ly e good under- - OR 

ſtanding and quickneſs of parts, a perfect knowledge of what 

be ought to repreſent, together with a vivacity in his man- 

ner, and a kind of effronterie, which was well adapted to 


the characters he was to oy nh, ” 7 amply counterba- 
lanced thoſe deficiencies. In a We his firſt etting out in 
life ſeemed to promiſe the aſſurance of future happineſs to 
bim, boch as to eaſe and even affluence of circumſtances, as 
with reſpect to fame and reputation; had not one foible 
overclouded his brighteſt proſpects, and at length led him 
into errors, the conſequences of which it was almoſt impoſ- 
ſible he ſhould ever be able to retrieve. This foible was no 
other than a total want of economy. A fondneſs for in- 
dulgences, which a moderate income could not afford, pro- 
bably induced him to ſubmit to obligations, which it had the 
appearance of meanneſs to accept of. In ſhort, his life was 
one continual ſeries NN CEE PEO | 
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2 e e bas no! ; = very conſpicuous 
L — in pe tot ic on OLIN iar circum- 
e kd lle. 50 (A), 


« CCR Re oat ire [reland,r 753, 
5 vols. 12mo-: and in the d . 
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<.and Peggy, a. Ballad G 


5 cc 4 # 8 2-3 43 2: 
x 8 Shakipear's 2 and uliet.” e 8 2 pol oe 
Anecdetes {a} & Senble literary frayd yas Shs pho: s for his fa- 
of Bouye:y bei Iptended.  Thoqpbilus Sade hers ay he j ih pron, 
by Nichels, = was then in t Bench, Robert Shiels, an 2n aqpanuenfe of Dr. 
* 139. © had ten forthe be FE. a wn Jobnſon, e Es ov 
. set Galt} Margin i ae p n 


| Fine Dra- _ — CIBBER ($p84awK4 Mazia), who _ fl rr 
was zeckoned nat only the beſt actreſs in-Englaud, PEE 
heated modem 5 


the 5 _ ahi. light 2 
. — — How- 
auer. —— 2 NN to 2 her 
— — oh is bones 
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amjable 
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in voice and feature ſtrong 


to remove. Her now 


made ſo valuable an alliance. 
never adder Mifomad/rp0t 


not him to reſtrain his expences, 
Wi ER ens 
ſolved to make a facrifice of what 8 honeſt man holds 


C IBB Ex. 


e ee him once more to 


marry; and the firſt eee 
as much felicity, debe Ger ee 3 
poor and fond, and leading a li 1 poo 
nuptials were by no means agreeable to old C a Pe 
entertained hopes of ſettling his ſon in a more 5 

line of life than. on the ſtage ; but the amiable 

of his daughter-in-law, and the reformation my his 
ſon, induced him to forgive, and to take the yc 

into favour. As he was a manager of Drury- 4 
at that time, ſo he in general undertook to inſtruct the younger 
actors; and one day — happening i 


mention his hope that young Mrs. Cibher be brought 


ante ov e rpg Br it of a finger, 
Colley deſired the might be brought to before him. 
Upon her firſt attempt to deciaim in tr „ as he informs 
us, he was ſurprized at ſuch a va powers united: 


ps e Prune run: Fara , ber exprefiion boch 


figure at that time perf in proportion. He therefore 
undertook to „ 
Are b e 
4 gorge an , in the — Sao 
ae being nt top repreſentation. Tbe audience 
ghted and aſtoniſhed with her excellence; for 
„ r e e eee 
than Mrs. Oldfield had done before. The conſequence was, 
that by her merit the piece, which. was at beſt an indifferent 
tranſlation, made its way upon the ſtage; and her reputa- 
tion as an actreſs was eſtabliſhed | the power of em 
re was raiſed from 308. 
2 week to double that fum ; and her hufband; as well as her 
father-in-law, | to felicitate themſelves that they had 


8 
into 
eee . 
nent by her ſueceſs. She was married to a man who was 
luxurious and prodigal, and rapacious after mone to 
a thouſand calls from paſſions or vanity. His however 
though he gra- 


But though Mrs. Cibber' 


dear; I mean, the honour of his wife. With this view 
Rn ——— 


whom we will call Mr. Benefit; for that was the name 
which Cibber gave him. This gentleman he introduced to 
His. wife, recommended to her, gave them frequent inter- 
views, and even ſaw them put, as if by aceident, in the 
Tame bed. All this appeared upon the trial afterwards com- 
mented by himſelf for criminal correſpondence. Thus our 
adreſs, aſſailed on every ſide, by the perſuaſions of her huſ- 
dand, by the diſagreeableneſs of his perſon, by the worth- 
leſſneſs of his heart, by the indigence to which ſhe was re- 
duced from his prodigality, by the inſinuations of her lover, 
by his pleaſing addrets, by numerous temptations at firſt re- 
ſiſted,” yet ſtill repeated ; is it, I ſay, to be wondered at, if 
the at laſt yielded up her perſon, and having given up that, 
if the gave alſo her heart? In ſhort, the lover and the actreſs 
were happy; nor was the huſband, who by theſe means re- 
cited his diminiſhed finances, leſs pleaſed, But he had 
Mill an hidden motive of ſatisfaction unknown to the lovers, 
which ke ſoon brought forward to ſtrike them with;aſtoniſh- 
ment. This was no other than the commencement of a ſuit 
For eriminal converſation, laying. his damages againſt the 
gentleman at'5oo00E'. How the jury: looked den e affair, 
may de ſeen dy cheir verdict, w ich: only gave che plaintiff 
ol. coſts; a ſum not ſuſſcient to reimburſe him a fortieth 
part of bis expences. From that time Mrs. Cibber diſcontiiiued 
uing wich ber haſband, and reſided entirely with Mr. Benefit, 
with vchom ſhe lived in the moſt perfect friendſhip. What 
degree of reputation ſhe poſſeſſed even to her die Kadem pts 
upon the ſtage, may be known by the character given of her 
„„ ain Co SIS ne 
Hays this: iſt. t is ſtill perfectly elegant; for although 
9 is ſomewhat declined beyond the bloom —_ 
aſſiſtant in cnncraling the impreflions made by the hand 
< of time, yet there is fo complete a ſymmetry and pro- 
4 portion in the different parts which conſtitute this lady's 
form, thut it is impoſſible to view her figure, and not 
-<, think bet ynung, or look in her face and not conſider 
her bandſome. Her voice is beyond cc ion plaintivr 
and muſical, yet far from being deficient in power; for 
the expiefhion of reſentnent and diſdain, and ſo much 
command of feature does ſhe poſſeſs, for the repreſenta · 
tion of pity or rage, that it would be-dificult to ſay 
<< -whether the affects the hearts of an audience moſt,” when 
playing the gentle, the delicate Celia, or the haughty, the 
reſemting Hermione; in the innocent love: ſick ullet, or 


* 
. 
* 
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4. 
| in the entaged, the forſaken Alicia, In a wor in every ery 
= 4 caſt of _ ſhe is excellent (a).? G, 
o, | Beſides her excellence as an 2&reſs, ſhe has ſome. chims 
4 | to our eſteem. as a tranſlator, the Oracle of St. Foix be- 
© | ing tendered by her into Englith in 1752, and played for her 
FA benefits not entirely without ſucceſs. The Abenden of which 
"> ſhe died was very peculiar, being ſuppoſed to be a upture f 
4 one of the coats of the ſtomach, which formed a fack at the 
. bottom of it, into which the food paſſed, and thus prevented 
8 digeſtion, She died Jan. 30, 1766, and was buried in the 
"i cloyſters of Weſtminſter- abbey; ing one child by the 
ic gentleman with whom ſhe cohabited. 
t (A] A gentleman, who was in com- deſpiſe the coarſe ba aer 
1 pany with Mr. Garrick when the news my other heroines ; but whatever was 
fs of her death was brought, heard him * Cibber's object, a new , Or a 
_ thus pronounce her elogium : 6 Then (new drefs, ſhe was always fure ta car- 
1 „Tragedy expired with her; and yet ry her point, by the acutenecs of her 
« the was the greateſt female plague “ invention, and the ſteadineſs of her 
3, « belonging to my houſe. I could [JO | 
* 6 ' eafily parry the artleſs thruſts, and 
h . CICERO (Mancus Toriius), was one of the greateſt 
, men of antiquity, whether we conſider him as an orator, a | 
f. ſtateſman, or a philoſopher. He was born Jan. 3, in the Epitt. ad 12 
h 647th year ear of Rome, about 107 years before Chriſt. His Pg kn : 
4 mother's name was Helvia, who was rich and well deſcend- Bf 
. ed. As to bis father's family, nothing vras delivered of it 5 
* but in extremes: which is not to be wondered at in the 85 
8 biſtory of a man, whoſe life was ſo expoſed to envy, as E 
* Cicero's, and who fell a victim at laſt to the power of his . 
1 enemies. Some derive his defcent from kings, others from K 
x: mechanics: but the truth, as it commonly happens in fuck f 
: caſes, lay between both : for his family, * it had never Wo. 
% . . borne any of the great offices of the republic, was yet very EB 
q ancient and: honourable ; of diſtinction and nobt- 45 
I lity in that part of Italy "in which it reſided ; and of equei- A: 
5 trian rank, from its — Garkrg — dt 
t The place of his birth was Arpinum; a city anciently of 1 
5 the Samnites, now part of the kingdom of Na les. It bad 1 
- the honour of the-great C. Marius; 12 
4 occaſion to Pompey to fay in 2 public ſpeech, that BY 
1 ome. was indebted to this corporation for two citizens, who . . 
1 had, each in his turn, preſerved it from ruin. The terri- 14 
f | tory of: Arpimim was rude and mountainous, to. which Ci- Va Mas 1 
4 _ Homer's deſcription of Ihac a. —_ 1 
8 is rough indeed, yet breeds a generous race. Ooyg. . . 
. v2 The family ſeat was about three miles from the town, in a **: bl - 
1 — plealant, — of 


die 


enn 


| ; was divided into two equal ſtreams by a little iſland, co- 


vered with trees and a portico, contrived both for Rudy and 


exerciſe, whither Cicero uſed to retire, when he 


particular work upon his hands. The clearneſs and — 


dity of the ſtream, murmuring through a rocky channel; 
the ſhade and verdure of its banks, planted with e 
the deer coldneſs of the water; and, above all, its 


mar Ny is afeade into the nobler river Liris, a little be- 


„ preſents us with the idea of a moſt beautiful 


: 95 0 This is the deſeription which Cicero himſelf has, 


in ſeveral parts of his works, given of the place. But there 
| eannot be a better proof of its delig itfulneſs, than that iv 

is now poſſeſſed by a convent of monks, and called the Villa 

Leand. Al- of St. Dominic. Upon which the 15 writer of his life 
bert. deſcrit could not forbear crying out, © Strange revolution] to ſee 
i {pr gh « Cicero's porticos converted to monkiſn cloiſters ] the feat 
7 << of the moſt refined reaſon, wit, and learning, to a nurſery 
| of ſupe . and enthuſiaſm !. a plea- 

“ ſure,” ſays he, “ muſt it give to theſe Dominican inqui- 

<« fitors, to ae on the ruins of a man, whoſe writings, 
Mdleton's « by ſpreading the light of reaſon and liberty through the 


_ cc world, have been one great ay awed eee | 


29 ah « their anweariel pains to enſlave it!“ 


He was educated at Rome with his Senden the young 


De Orat. ii, Aculeos, in a method a ved and directed by L. Craſſus, 
= and placed there in a public ſchool under an emi 
who was deſigned to ar on the public ſtage, and vrho, 
as Quintilian obſerves, Dougie to be fo bred, as hot to fear 
< the ſight of men; ſince that can never be rightly learned 
Lib. i. c. 2. 4 in ſolitude; which is to be produced before crowds,” Cice- 
= ro's father, encouraged by the promiſing A are of his ſon; 
no coſt nor pains to improve it by the help of the 

ableſt Fon ay ant among the other infiuſtbis of Bie early 
youth, put him under the care of the poet Archias, who 


came to Rome with an web reputation for learning and | 


poetry, when Cicero was: hve years old; and who 


was afterwards defended by Cicero in a moſt elegant oration, 


which is ſtill extant; 


After finiſhing the courſe of theſe puerilc ſtudies) he took 


the manly gown, or the ordinary robe of the citizens, which 
in his time it was uſual to do at the age of 16: and being 
then introduced into the forum, was: placed ander the care 


ce ene — with giants aid ade whats, 1 
leading from the houſe to a river, called Fibrenus ; which 
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CICERO; 


and after his death applied 
himſelf to atiother of the ſame family, Seævola the High- 
prieft ; à perſon of equal character for probity and ſkill in 
the lay. Under theſe maſtets he actfulteg 4 complete know- 
ledge of is Es of Mid country + 4 frntdadicn teful ts 401 
who deſign to enter into public affairs; and thought to be 
of ſuch conſequence at Rome, that it was the common ex- 
erciſe of boys at ſchool; to learn the laws of the 12 tables 


$63, 


by heart, 1 pee their poets and claſſic authors. In the De legibus, 


mean time he did not noplett his poetical ſtudies, which he ii» 23+ 


had purſued ** Archias : for he now tranſlated © Aratus 
« on the Phænomenia of the Heavens,” into Latin verſe, of 
which many bers of th are ſtill extant ; and publiſhed alſo 
an original poem of the heroie kind, iti honour of his coun- 
trythan C. ius. This was much admited and often tead 
Adee and old Scævola was ſo pleaſed with i it, that in 
d epig tam, which he ſeems to have made upon it, he de- 
clares, Tit it would live as long as the Roman name and 


learning ſubſiſted. Some have been teady to think, that Ci- Ibid. 3. 1. 


cero's pbeticat genius would not have been inferior to his 
oratorial, if it had been cultivated with the ſame diligi 
but this perhaps we ſhall do well to attribute to that fot 


_ nels for a favourite character, which will not ſuffer us to 


deny it any perfection or accompliſhment. “ Non omnes 
« poſſumus omnia, is a truth, which may be applied to the 


greateſt genius that ever was bern; and which, if it had 


been conſidereũ a little mote than it has been, would have 
prevented many even of uncommon abilities, from makin 
themſelves tidiculdus, by pretending to qualities which the 
have not poſfeſſed. There ſeems to have deen ſomething 
in Cicero too copious and exttherartt, ever to have fubmit“ 
ted to that diſcipline ard correctneſs which ee pe — 
and, though hie is ſaid to have had the honour 


Lucretius's poem, yet it is certain, that all his owh 18 


ductions in this w iy were entirely eclipſed by thoſe of the 


ſucceeding generation, 1 treated event with femme me . 


of The pale ; | 
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tent ſhare of military ſkill, for the ſake of governing pro- 
Vinces and commanding armies, to which they all ſucceed. 
ed of courſe from the adminiſtration. of the great offices of 
| Nate, | Cicero's attention and pains however were chieſy 
| | employed in improving himſelf in thoſe ſtudies, which con- 
= | dauced to perfect him in the arts of peace. He was con- 
1 ſtant in his attendance upon orators and philoſophers; re- 
: ſumed his. oratorial ſtudies under Molo the Rhadian, who was 
„one of the, principal orators of that age; and js ſuppoſed to 
have written thoſe rhetorical pieces on the ſubject of inven- 
tion, which he afterwards condemned, and. retracted in his 
advanced age, as unworthy of his maturer judgement. He 
became the ſcholar of Philo the academic e logic with 
Niodorus the ſtoic.z and declaimed daily in Latin and Greek 
with his fellow. ſtudents M. Piſo and Q. Pompeius, who 
were a little older than himſelf, and with whom he had 
contracted an intimate friendſhip. And, that he might ne- 
glect nothing which. could any ways contribute to his per- 
fection, he ſpent. the intervals of his leiſure in the company 
of the ladies; ſuch of them at leaſt, as were remarkable for 
their politeneſs: and knowledge of the fine arts: in which he 
ſhould be imitated and followed by the learned and philoſo- 


K 
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contract from a life. of ſolitude and ſtud 


Cicero had now run through all that courſe of diſcipline, 


gained him the applauſe of the whole ye The fame age 


327 


in it, obtained the ſurname of Atticus: and here 25 ET 
_ viyed and confirmed that memorable. friendſhip which ſubſiſt- 
ed between them through life, with ſo celebrated a conſtancy 


.. and affetion, From Athens he paſſed into Alia, and after 
2.5% | ET | = | x an 


Fd 


an excufſion of two years, came back again to Italy. This 


voyage of Cicero ſeems to be the only ſcheme and pattern of 
travelling, from which any real benefit is to be expected. 


He did not ſtir abroad; till he had completed his education 


at home; for nothing can be more pernicious. to a nation, 
than the neceſſity of a foreign one: He had acquired in his 
own country whatever was proper to form a worthy citizen 
and mapiftrate; and therefore went confirmed by a maturity 


of age and reaſon, againſt the impreflions of vice, not fo 
much to learn, as to poliſh what he had learnt, by viſiting 


thoſe: places where arts and ſciences flouriſhed in their 


greateſt perfection; and he ſtaid no where any longer than his 
benefit, not his pleaſure, detained him. Hence at length he 


returned; not fraught with vice and folly; as we too often 
ſee it happen, but poſſeſſed of every accompliſhment, which 
eould improve and adorn-a man of ſenſe. „ 

Cicero was now arrived at Rome, and after one year 
more ſpent at the bar, obtained in the next place the dig- 


nity of quæſtor. Among the cauſgs which he pleaded before 


his quæſtorſhip was that of the famous comedian Roſcius; 
whom a ſingular merit in his art had recommended to the 
familiarity and friendſhip of the greateſt men in Rome. The 


quæſtors were the general receivers or treaſurers of the re- 
public, and were ſent annually into the provinces diſtributed 


to them, as they always were, by lot. The iſland of Sicily 


happened to fall to Cicero's ſhare; and that part of it, for 
it was thought conſiderable enough to be divided into two 


provinces, which was called Lilybæum. This office he re- 


ceived not as a gift, but a truſt; and he acquitted himſelf ſo 


extremely well in it, that he gained the love and admiration 
of all the Sieilians. In the hours of leiſure from his provin- 
cial affairs he employed himſelf very diligently, as he uſed 
to do at Rome, in his rhetorical ſtudies; Before he left Si- 


cily,. he made the tour of the iſland, to ſee every thing in it 


that was eurious, and eſpecially the city of Syracuſe ; where 


he diſcovered the tomb of Archimedes to the magiſtrates, 
who were ſhewing him the curioſities of the place; but who. 
to his ſurprize knew nothing at all of any ſuch tomb. He 
came away from Sicily, highly pleaſed with the fucceſs of 


his adminiſtration; and flattering himſelf that all Rome 


was celebrating his praiſes; and that the people would grant 
him whatever he ſhould defire. In this imagination he landed 
at Puteoli, a confiderable port adjoining to Baiæ, where there 
was a perpetual reſort of the rich and great, as well for the 
dolights of its ſituation, as the uſe of its baths: and hot wa- 
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into it during 


CICERO. 
ters. But here, as he himſelf pleaſantly tells the Rory, he 
was not a little mortified by the firſt friend he met: who 
aſked him, * how long he had left Rome, and what news 
& there? when he anſwered, that he came from the pro- 
« vinces: From Afrie, I ſuppoſe, ſays another: and upon 
« his replying with ſome indignation, No, I come from Si- 
c cily, a third, who ſtood by, and had a mind to be thought 


«. wiſer, ſaid preſently, How I did not you know that Cicero 


« was queſtor of Syracuſe? Upon which, perceiving it in 


& yain to be angrys he fell into the humour of the place, 


and made himſelf one of the company who came to the 


* 


We have no account of the preciſe time of Cicero's mar- 


riage with 'Terentia, but it is ſuppoſed to have been cele- 
brated immediately after his return from his travels to Italy, 
when he was about 30 years old. He was now diſengaged 
from his quæſtorſhip in Sicily, by which firſt ſtep in the 
legal aſcent and gradation of public honours he had gained 
an immediate rig t to the ſenate, and an actual admiſſion 

ife ; and ſettled again in Rome, where he 


employed himſelf conſtantly in defending the perſons and 
| properties of its citizens, and was indeed a general patron. 


ive years were almoſt elapſed, ſince Cicero's election to the 
ip, which was the proper interval preſcribed by law, 


before he could hold the next office of ædile; to which he 


— 


was now, in his 37th year, elected by the unanimous ſuf- 
frage of all the tribes, and preferably to all his competitors. 
After Cicero's election to the ædileſhip, but before his en- 
trance into the office, he undertook the famed proſecution 
of C. Verres, the late prætor of Sicily; who was charged 


with many flagrant acts of injuſtice, rapine, and eruelty 


during his triennial government of that iſland. This was 
one of the moſt memorable tranſactions of his life; for 
which he was greatly and juſtly celebrated by antiquity, and 


ſor which he will in all ages be admired and eſteemed by the 


friends of mankind. The public adminiſtration was at that 
time, in every branch of it, moſt; infamouſly corrupt. The 


great, exhauſted by their luxury and vices, made no other 


uſe of their governments, than to enrich themſelves in the 


ſpoils of the foreign provinces. Their buſineſs was to ex- 


tort money abroad, that they might purchaſe offices at home; 
and to plunder the allies in order to cortupt the citizens. The 

ed in the mean while found it in vain to ſeek relief at 
Rome, where there was none who cared either to impeach 
or condemn a noble criminal ; the deciſion of all trials be- 


ing 
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ing In the hands of men of the ſame condition; who were 
her involved in the fame crithes, and openly proffituted 


their ſudgement on theſe occaſions for favour of a bribe: ſo 


that the proſecution of Verres was both ſeaſonable and po- 
pular, as it was likely to give ſome check to the oppreſſions 
of the nobility, as well as comfort and fellef to the diſtreſſed 


ſubjeAts. Cicero had no ſooner agreed to undertake it, than 


an uhexpedted rival ſtarted up, one Q, Cæcilius, 2 Sicilian 


by birth, who had been quæſtor to Verres; and by a pre- 


tence of — 7 injuries received from him, and a particu- 
lar knowledge of his crimes, claimed a preference to Cicero 

in the taſk of actuſing him, or at leaft to bear a joint ſhare 

with him. But this pretended enemy was in reality a ſecret 

friend, employed by Verres himſelf to get the —_- into his 

hands in order to iy it: but in the firſt hearing Cicero 

eaſily ſhook off this weak antagoniſt, rallying his character 

and pretenſions with à great deal of wit and humour, as we 

may ſee in the oration which is yet extant; and called ! Di- 

« yinatio ;“ becauſe here the judges, without the help of wit- 
neſſes, were to divine, as it wete, what was fit to be done. 


. 271 5 


This previous point being ſettled in favour of Cicero, 110 


days were granted to him by law for preparing the evidence: 
in which he was obliged to make a voyage to Sicily, in order 


to examine witneſſes, and collect facts to ſupport the indidt- 


ment, He was aware, that all Verres's art would be em- 
wo t gain time, in hopes to tire out the proſecutors, 
and allay the heat of the public reſentment ; fo that for the 


greater diſpatch he took 1 with him his couſin L. Ci- 


cero, to eaſe him of part of the trouble, and finiſhed his 
progrefs through the iſland in leſs than half the time which 
was allowed to him. The Sicilians received him every 
where with all the honours due to his uncommon generolity, 


and the pains he was taking in their fervice ; and all the ci- 


ties concufret| in the impeachment, excepting Syracuſe and 
Meſſana, with which, being the moſt confiderable of the 
province, Vetres had taken care to keep up a fair correſpond- 
ence, and which laſt continued throughout firm in its en- 
gagements to him. Cicero came back to Rome, to the 
urprize of his atverfiries, much fooner than he was ex- 
pected, and full charged with moſt manifeſt proofs of Verres's 
guilt, On his retuff He found, what he ſuſpected, a ſtrong 
cabal formed to prolonig the affair by all the arts of delay; 
which intereſt or money could procure. This put him upon 
a new proje& of ſhotrening the method of the proceeding, 


ſo as to bring It to an iffue at Any rate before the preſenz 
. e SO prætor 
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prætor M. Glabrio and his aſſeſſors, who were the to be 
fair and equal judges. Inſtead therefore of ſpending any 


time in- ſpeaking, or employing his eloquence, as uſual, in 
enforcing and aggravating the ſeveral articles of the charge, 


he reſolved to do nothing more, than to produce his wit- 


neſſes, and offer them to be interrogated: where the novelty 
of the thing, and the notoriety of the guilt, which appeared 


at once from the very recital of the depoſitions, ſo con- 


founded Hortenſius, though the reigning orator at the bar, 


and uſually ſtyled the king of the forum, that he had nothing 


to ſay for his client. Verres, deſpairing of all defence, ſub- 
mitted immediately, without expecting the ſentence, to a 
voluntary exile; where he lived many years, forgotten and 
deſerted by all his friends. He is ſaid to have been relieved 
in this miſerable ſituation by the generofity of Cicero; yet 
was proſcribed and murdered after all by Marc Antony, for 
the ſake of thoſe fine ſtatues and Corinthian veſſels, of which 
he had plundered the Sicilians: “ happy only, as Lactantius 
ſays, © before his death, to have ſeen the more deplorable end 


* 


of his old enemy and accuſer Cicero.“ 


After the expiration of his zdileſhip he loſt his couſin L. 
Cicero, the late companion of his journey to Sicily ; whoſe 


death was the more unlucky to him at this juncture, becauſe 


he wanted his help in making intereſt for the prætorſhip, for 


which he now offered himſelf a candidate, after the uſual 


interval of two years from the time of his being choſen 
ædile. However, ſuch was the people's affection and regard 


for him, that in three different aſſemblies convened for the 


choice of prætors, two of which were diſſolved without ef- 


fect, he was declared every time the firft prætor, by the ſuf- 


frages of all the centuries. This year a law was propoſed 


by Manilius, one of the tribunes, that Pompey, wlio was 


then in Cilicia, extinguiſhing the remains of the piratic 


war, ſhould have the government of Aſia added to his com- 


miſſion, with the command of the Mithridatic war, and of 


. draws the picture of a conſummate general, with 


all the Roman armies in thoſe parts. Cicero ſupported this 
law with all his eloquence in a ſpeech till extant, from 


the reſtra, which be had never mounted till this occa- 


ſion; where, in diſplaying the character of FompeT, he 
th all the 


ſtrength and beauty of colours which Words can, give. He 
was now in the career of his fortunes, and in fight as it were 
of the conſulſhip, the grand object of his ambition; and 
therefore, when his prztorſhip was at an end, he would not 
_ accept any foreign province, the uſual reward of that ma- 

; e F 
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giſtracy, and the chief fruit which the generality propoſed 
from it. He had no particular love for money, nor genius 
for arms, ſo that thoſe governments had no charms for him: 
the glory which he purſued was to ſhine in the eyes of the 
city, as the guardian of its laws, and to teach the magiſ- 
trates how to execute, the citizens how to,obey them. 

It is remarkable of Cicero, that amidſt all the hurry and 
noiſe in which-ambition had engaged him, he never aa 

in the leaft thoſe arts and ſtudies in which he had been edu- 

_ cated, but paid a conſtant attention to every thing which de- 
ſerved the notice of a ſcholar and a man of taſte. Even at 
this very juncture, though he was entirely taken up in ſuing 
for the conſulſhip, he could find time to write to Atticus 
about ftatues and books. Atticus reſided many years at 
Athens, which gave Cicero an opportunity of employing 
him to buy a great number of ſtatues, for the ornament of 
his ſeveral villas; eſpecially that at Tuſculum, in which he 
took the greateſt pleaſure, for its delightful ſituation in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and the convenience of an eaſy 
retreat from the hurry and fatigues of the city, Here he had 
built ſeveral rooms and galleries, in imitation of the ſchools 
and porticos of Athens; which he called likewiſe by their 
Attic names of the Academy and Gymnaſium, and deſigned 
for the ſame uſe of philoſophical conferences with his learned 
friends. He had given Atticus a general commiſſion to 
purchaſe for him any piece of Grecian art or ſculpture, 
which was kx Ke and curious, eſpecially of the literary 
kind or proper for the furniture of hiSacademy : which At- 
ticus executed to his great ſatisfaction, and ſent him at dif- 
ferent times ſeveral cargoes of ſtatues, which arrived ſafe, 
as he tells us, at the port of Cajeta, near to his Formian 
villa. Nor was he leſs eager of making a collection of Epift. a4 
Greek books, and forming a library, by the ſame opportunity e. 1-1 
of Atticus's help. This was Atticus's own paſſion, who, 1 8 | 
having free acceſs to all the libraries of Athens, was em- 
ploying his flaves in copying the works of their beſt writers, 
not only for his own uſe, dut for ſale alſo, and the common 
profit both of the ſlave and maſter, For Atticus was re- 
markable above all men of his rank for a family of learned 
ſlaves, having ſcarce a footboy in his houſe who was not 
trained both to read and write for him, By this advantage 
he had made a very large collection of choice and curious 
books, and ſignified to Cicero his deſign of ſelling them; 
yet ſeems to have intimated withal, that he expected a larger 
em for them, than Cicero would eafily ſpare ; which gave 

„%% i ic ae cc ccaſion 


Cicero being now in his 43d year , 


| thers, who had firſt imported the public honours into their 

families: Cicero-was the only, new man, as he was called, 

amongſt them, or one born of equeſtrian rank, Theſe 
t 


were the competitors ; and in this competition the grace 
of bribing was carried on as openly and as ſhamefully by 
Antonius and Catiline, as it uſually is at our elections here 
in England: ſo openly, in ſhort, that the ſenate attempted, 
though unſucceſsfully, to give ſome chegk to it by a new 
and more vigorous law. "Eva as the election approach- 
ed, Cicero's intereſt appeared to be ſuperior to that of all 
| the candidates: for the nobles themſelves, though always 
_ envious and deſirous. to 77 him, yet out of regard to 
the dangers which threatened the city from many quarters, 
and ſeemed ready to burſt out into a flame, began to think 
bim the only man qualihed to preſerve the republic, and 
break the cabals of the deſperate by the vigour and prudence 
of his adminiſtration : “for in caſes of J beige as Salluſt 


bei. Cat, Obſeryes, “ pride and envy ras ſubſide, and yield the: 
| The 


. &« poſt of honour to, virtue.“ The method of chooſing 
conſuls was not by an, open vote, but by 2 kind of ballot, 
or little tickets of wood diſtributed. to the citizens with the 

names of the ſeveral candidates ſeyerally inſcribed upon each; 
but in Cicero's caſe the people were not content with this 

65 and ſilent way, but before they came to any ſcrutiny, 

 Toudly and 5 proclaimed 8 the firſt conſul ; 


F 


ſo that, as he himſelf ſays, * he was not choſen by tha 


& votes of particular citizens, but the common ſuffrage of 
Orat, contra © the whole Roman people.” This year ſeyeral alterations 
Rullum, pl. happened in, bis own family. His father died; his daughter 
bon. . Tullia was given in mur at the age of 13 to C. Piſo 
75 Frugi, a young nobleman of great hopes, and ons of the 
beſt families in Rome ; and his ſon. was alſo born in the ſame 


ear, So, that, with the higheſt honour which the public 
ould beſtow, he received the bigheſt pleature, which. pri- 


se the city ; nor declared by the voice of the cxier, but of 
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+ CICERO: 


vate life ordinarily admits, by the birth of a ſon and heir to 


his nit | 
His fi care, after his election to the conſulſhip, was to 
gain the confidence of Antonius, who was elected with him, 


and to dra him from his old engagements to the intereſts 

ar that all the fucceſs of 
his adminiſtration depended upon it. He began therefore 
to tempt him by a kind of argument, which feldom fails of 


of the republic; being convine 


its effect with men of his character; the offer of power to 


his ambition, and money to his pleaſures. With theſe baits 


he caught him; and a bargain was preſently agreed upon 
between them, that Antonius ſhould have the choice of the 


beſt province, which was to be aſſigned to them at the ex- 


piration of their year. Having laid this foundation for the 


laudable diſcharge of his conſulſhip, he took poſſeſſion of it, 


as uſual, on the firſt of January; and had no ſooner entered 


upon this high office, than he had oecaſion to exert himſelf 
againſt P. Servilius*Rullus, one of the new tribunes, who 


had been alarming the ſenate with the promulgation of an 
Agrarian law: the purpoſe of which was, to create a deeem- 
virate, or ten commiſſioners, with abſolute power for five 
years over all the revenues of the republic, to diſtribute them 
at pleaſure to the mens, &c. Theſe laws uſed to be 


 greedily received by the populace, and were propoſed there- 


fore by factious magiftrates, as oft as they had any point to 
carry Lats the multitude againſt the public goed; ſo that 


Cicero's firſt buſineſs was to quiet the apprehenſions of the 
city, and to baffle, if poſſible, the intrigues of the tribune, 


After routing him therefore in the ſenate, he purſued him 
into his own dominion, the forum ; where, in an artful and 


elegant ſpeech. from the roftra, he gave ſuch a turn to the 


inclination of the people, that they rejected this law with as 
much eagerneſs, as they had ever before received one. This 
alarm being over, another accident broke out, occaſioned 


by the publication of a law of L. Otho, for the aſſignment 


of diſtinct ſeats: in the theatres to the equeſtrian order, who 


| uſed before to ee ee with the populace. But this 


highly offended the people, who could not digeſt the indig- 


S, 


might have endangered the peace of the city, if the 


| my of being thruft+ ſo far back from their diverhons ; 
effects of it had not been prevented by the authority of 


The next tranſaction of moment, in which he was en- 
gaged, was the defence of C. Rabirius, an aged ſenator, in 


whoſe favour there is an oration of his fill extant. But the 


Bb 4 grand 


 / 


bo 


grand affair of all, which conſtituted the glory of his eon. 
ſulſhip, and has tranſmitted his name with ſuch luſtre to po- 
ſterity, was the (kill he ſhewed, and the unwearied pains 
he took, in ſuppreſſing that horrid conſpiracy, which was 
formed by Catitine wn his accomplices, for the ſubverſion 
of the commonwealth, Catiline was now renewing his 
efforts for the conſulſhip with greater vigour than ever, and 
by ſuch open methods of bribery, that Cicero publiſhed: a 
new law againſt it, with the additional penalty of a ten years 
exile, Catiline, who knew the law to be levelled: at him- 
ſelf, formed a delign to kill Cicero, with ſome other chiefs 
of the ſenate, on the day of election, which was appointed 
for October 20. But Cicero gave information of it to the 
ſenate the day before, upon which the election was deferred, 
that they might have time. to deliberate on an affair of fo 
great importance: and the day following, in a full houſe, he 
called upon Catiline to clear himſelf of this charge; where, 


Without denying or excuſing it, he bluntly told them, that dou 
<< there were two bodies in the republic, meaning the ſe- con 
nate and the people, the one of them infirm. with a weak cer. 
< head; the other firm without a head; which laſt had fo trig 
< well deſeryed of him, that it ſhould never want a head riut 
<« while he lived.” He had made a a %aration of the ſame to | 
kind and in the fame place a few da before, when, upon He 
Cato's threatening him with an impeachment, he fiercely of 
replied, that, * if any flame ſhould be excited in his fortunes, his | 

| he would extinguiſh it, not with water, but a general the 

Cicer. pro 4 ruin, Theſe 8 ſtartled the ſenate, and con- the) 

4 *5* vinced them, that nothing but a deſperate conſpiracy, ripe fore 

3 for execution, could inſpire fo daring an aſſurance: fo that had 

they proceeded immediately to that decree, which was the adn 

Sall. bell. uſual refuge in all caſes of imminent danger, of ordering 1 

Cat. 29. „the conſuls to take care that the republic received na Vere 

<< harm.” N . ” i 4 n on 

Catiline, repulſed a ſecond time from the conſulſhip, and the 

breathing nothing but revenge, was now eager and impa- on 

tient to execute his grand plot. He called a council there- in 

fore of all the conſpirators, to ſettle the plan of the work, of x 

and divide the parts of ĩt among themſelves, and fix a proper ¶ not 

day far the execution. The number of their Chiefs was den 

above 355 partly of the ſenatorian, partly of the. equeſtrian whe 

order: The ſenators were P. Cornelius Lentulus, C. Ce- ture 

tbegus, P. Autronius, L. Caſſius Longinus, P. Sylla, Serv. part 

Sylla, L. Vargunteius, Q. Curius, Q. Annius, M. Porcius kim 

Lecca, L. Beſtia, At a meeting of theſe it ä itea 
„ that 


CICERO: 
that # general inſurrection ſhould be raiſed through Italy, the 


that Rome ſhould be fired in many places at once, and 2 
maſſacre begun at the ſame time of the whole ſenate and all 
their enemies; that in the confternation of the fire and maſ- 
ſacre, Catiline ſhould be ready with his Tuſcan army, to 
take the benefit of the public confuſion, and make himfelf 
maſter of the city: where Lentulus in the mean time, as 
firſt in "dignity, was to preſide in their general councils z 
Caſſius to manage the affair of my it: Ecthe egus to direct 
the maſſacre. But the vigilance of Cicero being the chief 


him taken off, before he left Rome: upon which two knights 
of the company undertook to kill him the next morning in 
his bed, in an eatly viſit on pretence of buſineſs. They were 
both of his acquaintance, and uſed to frequent his houſe 3 
and knowing his cuſtom of giving free acceſs to all, made no 
doubt of being readily admitted, as one of the two afterwards 


ccro had information of all that paſſed in it; for by the in- 
trigues of a woman named Fulvia, he had gained over Cu- 
rius her gallant, one of the conſpirators of ſenatorian rank, 
to ſend him a punctual account of all their deliberations. 


of the city, who were aſſembled that evening, as uſual, at 
his houſe ; informing them not only of the deſign, but nami: 
the men who were to execute it, and the very hour wt 
they would be at his gate. All which fell out exactly as he 
foretold ; for the two e came before break of day, but 
had the mortificatios to find the houſe well guarded, and all 
admittance refuſed to tem. e 
This was the ſtate of the conſpiracy 


I 


5 111 


vered the firſt of thoſe four ſpeeches, which were ſpoxen up- 
on the occaſion of it, and are ftill extant. The meeting of 
the conſpirators was on November 6, in the evening; and. 
on the 8th he ſummoned the fenate to the temple of jupiter 
in the capitol, where it was not ufually held but in times 
of public alarm. Catiline himſelf, though his ſchemes were 
not only ſuſpected, but actually diſcovered, had the confi- 
dence to come to this very meeting; which fo ſhocked the 
whole afſembly; that none of his acquaintance durit ven- 


ture to ſalute him; and the conſular ſenators quitted that 


part of the houſe in which he fat, and left the whole clear to 
kim, Cicero was ſo provoked by his impudence, that in- 
ſtead of entering upun any buſineſs, as he deſigned, addreſſ- 


4 


differeſit parts of which wete affizned to different leaders: 


obſtacle to all their hopes, Catiline was very defirous to fee 


confeſſed, But the meeting was no ſooner over, than Ci- 


He preſently imparted his intelligence to ſome of the chiefs 


377 
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N ess 
ſeyere invective againſt him; and with all the Gre and force 
_ of an incenſed eloquence, laid open the whole courſe of his 
Villainies, and the notoriety of his treaſons. Catiline, aſto- 
mithed by the thunder of this ſpeeeh, had little to ſoy for 
bimſelf in anſwer to it: but as ſoon a$ he was got home, 
and began to reflect on what had paſſed, perceiving it in vain 
d diſſemble any longer, he xeſolved ta enter into action im- 
mefliately, before the troops of the republic were increaſtd, 
| 8 levies made; ſo that after a ſhort conference 
with L tulus, Cethegus, and the reſt, about what had been 
_ cancerted in che laſt meeting, and promiſing a ſpeedy: return 
at che head of a ſtrong army, he left Rome that very night 
With a ſMall retinue, and made the beſt of hig way te Man- 
lius's camp in Etruria; upon which he and Manlius were 
oth. declared public enemies by the ſenate. 
In the midſt of all this hurry, and ſoon after Catiline's 
flight, Cicero found liefure, according to his cuſtom, to 
defend L. Murzna, one of the conſuls cle, who was now 


4 


clared in the ſenate, that he would try the force of Cieero's 
Ntarch in late law upon one of the conſular candidstes; and he was 
| Emtan» | joined in the aceuſation by one of the diſappointed candi- 
„ dates, 8. Sulpieius, a perfon of diſtinguiſhed worth and cha- 
racter, and the moſt celebrated layyer of the age; for whoſe 

ſervice, and at whole inſtance, Cieero's law againſt bribery 

was chiefly provided. Muræna was unanin acquitted : 

- but whe can. fee without ſome ſurprize, perſons fo attached 

| to each other, engaged in the ſame cauſe on oppoſite ſides ? 
Cicero: had a ſtrict intimacy all this while with Sulpicius, 

whom he had ſerved with all his intereſt in this very centeſt 

for the gonſulſaip. He had a great fricnd(hip alſo with Cato, 

and the higheſt eſteem. of his integrity. Vet he not only de- 

jndice of their authority, laboured even to make then ridi- 
aulous; ORE: the profeſſion of Sulpicius as triſſing and 
contemptible, the principles of Cato as abſurd and imprac- 

table, with fo much humour and wit, that he made the 
|, Whole: audienee very merry and forced. Cato t ory out, 
Thid. What a facetious conſuli have wel! But hat deſerves 
great attention, the oppaſition of theſa eminent men; in an 
affair ſo intereſting, gave no ſort: of; interruptiem ta their 
friendſbip, which continued. as firm as ever ta the end: of 

_ theirs Ives: and Cicero, who: lived the langeſt of them, 
ewed the real value that he had far dem ** v4 

8 81 5 | | EE, deaths, 


5 


i \ 


ins kimfelf direAly to. Catiline, he broke out inte 8 moſt 


brought to a trial for bribery and corruption. Cato had de- 
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Wich them, and che amballadors in c 


curing public honours for the one, ard writing 


the life and praiſes of the ther, This was 4 greatneſs of - 


mind truly goble, and ſuitable to the dignity of the perſons : 


not to be ſhocked by the particular oppoſition of their friends, 

if views on fax were laudable and 

virtuous. The examples of this kind will be more or leſs 

frequent in Rates, in proportion as the public good happens 

to be. the ruling principle; for that is a bond of union top 

rm to be broken by any little differences about the meaſures 
of purſuing it. But where private ambition and party ze: 
have the aſcendant, there every oppoſition muſt neceſſaril 


create animoſity ; as it obſtructs the acgyilition of that g 


which is conſidered as the chief end of life, private benefit 
and adyantage., C 
But to return to the affair of the conſpiracy. Lentulus, 


and the reft, who were left in the city, were propoſing all 
things for the execution of their grand deſign, and ſoliciting 


men of all ranks, who ſeemed likely to favour their cauſe, 
or be of any uſe to it. Among the reſt they agreed to make 
an attempt upon the ambaſſadors of the Allobroges ; a war- 
like, mutinous, faithleſs people, inhabiting the countries now 
called Savoy and Dauphiny, greatly diſaffected to the Ro- 
man power, and already ripe for rebellion. Theſe ambaſſa- 
dors, who were preparing to return home, much out of hu- 
mour with the ſenate, and without any redreſs of the griev- 
ances they were ſent to complain of, received the propoſal 
at fixſt very greedily; but : fleting afterwards on the diffi- 
culty of the enterpriſe, and the danger of involving them- 
ſelves and their country in {g deſperate 3 cauſe, they reſolved 
to diſcover what they knew to Q. Fabius Sanga, the patron | 
conſul. . Cicero's inſtructions upon it were, that the am- 
baſſadors ſhould continue to — the ſame zeal which they 
had hitherto ſhewn, and promiſe. every thing that was re- 


of their city, who immediately gave intelligence of it to the 


_ quired of chem, till they had got @ full inſight into the intent 


of the plot, with diſtinct proofs againſt the particular actors 
in it: and that then matters ſhould be ſo contrived, that, 
upon their leaving Rome in the night, they ſhould be arreſt- 
ed with their papers and letters about: them. All this was 
UCL 83 and the whole company brought pri- 

foners to Cicero's houſe by break of day. Cicero ſummoned 

the ſenate to meet immediately, and ſent at the ſame time for 


Gabinius, Statilius, Cethegus, and Lentulus; who all came 


eſently to his houſe, ſuſpecting 2 of ws diſcovery 
6 meet 
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meet the ſenate in the temple of Concord: and affer he had 


given the aſſembly an account of the whole affair, Vultur- 
cius, one of the conſpirators who was taken with the am- 


baſſadors, was called in to be examined ſeparately; who ſoon 
_ confeſſed, that he had letters and inſtructions from Lentulus 
to Catiline, to preſs him to accept the aſſiſtance of the ſlaves, 


and to lead his army with all ay et towards Rome, to 


che intent that when it ſhould be 


| et on fire in different places, 
and the general maſſacre begun, he might be at hand to in- 


tercept thoſe who eſcaped, and join with his friends in the 


city. The ambaſſadors were examined next, who declared, 
that they had received letters to their nation from Lentulus, 


cCrimina 


In Catil. 


Cethegus, and Statilius. Theſe letters were produced and 
read, which ſo dejected and confounded the conſpirators, 
that they had nothing at all to ſay for themſelves. Aſter the 

b were withdrawn and committed to cloſe cuſtody, 
the ſenate went into a debate upon the ſtate of the republic, 
and came unanimouſly tothe following reſolution among 


others, that public thanks ſhould be decreed to Cicero in 
the ampleſt manner ; by whoſe virtue, council, and provi- 


dence, the republic was delivered from the greateſt dangers. 


Cicero however thought it prudent, in the preſent unſettled 


Rate of the city, to bring this affair to a concluſion as ſoon 
as might be; and therefore brought the queſtion of their 


puniſhment, without further delay, before the ſenate, which 


he ſummoned for that purpoſe the next'morning. The de- 


bate was of great delicacy and importance; to decide upon 
the lives of citizens of the firſt rank. Capital puniſhments 


were rare and ever odious in Rome, whoſe laws were of all 


others the leaſt fanguinary ; baniſhment, with confiſcation of : 


goods, being the ordinary puniſhment for the greateſt crimes. 


As ſoon therefore as he had moved the queſtion, what was 


to be done with the conſpirators; Silanus, the conſul ele&, 


being called upon to ſpeak the firſt, adviſed, - that thoſe who 


Salluſt. bell. 


Cat. 50. 


were then in cuſtody, with the reſt who ſhould aſterwards be 
taken, ſhould all be put to death. To this all who ſpoke 
after him readily aſſented, till it came to J. Cæſar, then præ- 


tor elect, who, in an elegant and elaborate ſpeech, & treated 
„ that opinion, not as cruel; ſince death, he ſaid, was not a 
« puniſhment, but relief to the miſerable ; but as new and 


& illegal, and contrary to the conſtitution of the republic.” 


He therefore gave it as his opinion, that the eſtates of the 
conſpirators ſhould be confiſcated, and their perſons cloſely 
confined in the ftrong towns of Italy. "Theſe two contrary 
opinions being propoſed, the next queſtion was, which of 


them 


. 1 C1,#:R10) ER 
them ſhould take place: Cæſar's had made a great impreſ- 
ſion on the aſſembly, and Cicero's friends were going for- 


wardly into it, when Cicero roſe up, and made his fourth 


ſpeech, which now remains on the ſubject of this tranſac- 
tion: which ſpeech had the deſired effect, and turned the 
ſcale in favour of Silanus's opinion. The vote was no 


ſooner paſſed, than Cicero reſolved to put it in execution, 


leſt the night, which was coming on, ſhauld produce any new 
diſturbance, He went therefore from the ſenate, attended 
by a numerous guard; and taking Lentulus from his cuſ- 
tody, conveyed him through the forum to the common pri- 
ſon, where be delivered him to the executioners, who pre- 


ſently ſtrangled him. The other conſpirators, Cethegus, 
Statilius, and Gabinius, were conducted to their execution 


by the prætors, and put to death in the ſame manner. Ca- 


tiline in the mean time had been in a condition to make a 


ſtouter reſiſtance than they imagined; having filled up his 
troops to the number of two legions, or about 12, ooo fight- 
ing men; but when the fatal account came of the death of 
Loentulus and the reſt, the face of his affairs began to change, 


and his army to dwindle apace, by the deſertion of thoſe 


whom hopes of victory and plunder had invited to his camp. 
And after many fruitleſs attempts to eſcape into Gaul by 
long marches and private roads through the Apennines, he 
was forced at length to a battle; in which, after a ſharp and 
bloody action, he and all his army were entirely deſtroyed. 
Thus ended this famed conſpiracy: and Cicero, "A the great 
part he acted in the ſuppreſſion of it, was honoured with the 
glorious title of Pater Patriæ, which he retained for a long 


time after: . Hail thou,” ſays Pliny, * who was firſt ſaluted Hit. Nat. 
« the parent of thy country.” vii. 30. 


Cicero's adminiſtration was now at an end, and nothing 
remained but to reſign the conſulſhip, according to cuſtom, 
in an aſſembly of the people, and to take the uſual oath of 
having diſcharged. it with fidelity; which alſo was generally 
accompanied with a ſpeech. from the expiring conſul. He 
had mounted the roftra, and was ready to perform this laſt 
act of his office, when Metellus, one of the new tribunes, 


would not ſuffer him to ſpeak, or to do any thing more, than 


* 4 


barely take the oath: declaring, that he who had put citi- 
zens to death unheard, ought not to be permitted to ſpeak 


for himſelf. Upon which Cicero, who was never at a loſs, 


inſtead of pronouncing the ordinary form of an oath, exalt- 
ing the tone of his voice, ſwore out aloud, that he had ſaved 


the republic and city from ruin: which the multitude below | 


confirmed 


In 
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. d with an univerſal ſhout, and with one voice tried 
in Piſon. 3. ut, that what he had ſworn was true. However, he had 


2e ni ibonet quitted his office, than he began to feel the weight | 


olf that envy which is the ceftain fruit of illuſtricus merit, 
He wus now therefore the common mark, not only of all the 
factidus, aguinſt whom he had deelated perpetual” wur, but 


- of another party not leſs dangerous, the envious to! Whoſe | 


united ſpleen never left purſuing him from this moment, till 


they had driven him out of that city, which he had fo lately 


preſerved. The tribune Metellus, as we have ſen, began 
the attack, and cofitinued it by inſulting and reviling kim in 
all his harangues, for putting citizens to death without a 
teial; in all which he was firenuouſly ſupported by J. Cæſar. 
Cicero, upon the expiration of his conſulſhip, took care to 
fend a particular aceount of his whole adminiſtration to 
Pompey, who was finiſhing the Mithridatic war in Aſia; in 
hopes to prevent any wrong impreſſion there, from the ca- 
lumnies of his enemies, and to draw from him ſome public 
declaration in praiſe of what he had been doing. But Pom- 
pey being informed by Metellus and Cæſat of the ill hu- 


mour which was fiſing againſt Cicero in Rome, anſwered 


bim with great coldiieſs, and, inſtead of paying him any 

compliment, todk no notice at all of what had paſſed in the 
____.___#ffair of Catiline: upon which Cicero expoſtulates with him 
Ep. fam. v. in & letter which is fill extaht. ; 5 


7˙ About this time Cicero bought x houſe of M. Craſſus on 


the Palatine hill, adjoiting to that in which he had always 


lived with his father, and which he is now ſuppoſed to have | 


given up to his brother Quintus. The houſe coft him near 
25,600 l. and feettis to have been one of the nobleſt in Nome. 
It was built about 30 years before, by the famous tribune 


M. Livius Druſus; on Which occaſion we are told, that 


when the atchitsR promiſed to build it for him in ſuch 4 


Manier, that hene of His neighbours ſhould &Verlook Him: 
| * but if you have any ſkill,; replied Drufus, ** contrive it 
ven. Pa- * rather i6, iat all the world may fe what I am doing.” 
. ul 14. The purchaſe ef ſo expfifive i houſe raiſed Toine cenſure on 
| his Vanity, and eſpecially as it was made with borrowed 
money. This eireumſtance he himſelf does not diſſemble, 

bue ſays merh upon. e 
e debt; as bs be feady for à plot, only that the conſpirators 


" 


The moſt remarkable event that happened in this yeaty | 


which was the 4th of Cicero's life, Was the 1 
the myſteries of the Bond ac by P. Clodius ; Whith, By an 


upon it, that © he was tio ſo plunged in 


„„ Unhappy 
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- unhappy train of conſequences, involved Cicero in a great 


and unexpected calamity. Clodius had an intrigue with Cæ- 


ſar's wife Pompeia, who, according to annual cuſtom, was 


now: celebrating in her houſe thoſe awful ſactifices of the 
goddeſs, to which no male creature ever was admitted; and 


where every thing maſculine was fo ſcrupulouſly excluded, 


that even pictures of that fort were covered during the cere- 
mony. It flattered Clodius's imagination greatly, to gain 


acceis to his miſteſs in the midſt of her holy miniſtry; and 


with this view he dreſſed himſelf in a woman's habit, that 
by the benefit of his ſmooth face, and the introduction of 
one of the maids, he might paſs without diſcovery: but by 
ſome miſtake between him and his guide, he loſt his way 
when he came within the houſe, and fell in unluckily among 


the other female ſervants. Here he was d by his 


voice; and the ſervants alarmed the whole company by their 
ſhrieks, to the great amazement of the matrons, who threw 
a veil over the — myſteries, while Clodius found means 
to eſcape. The ſtory was preſently ſpread abroad, and raiſed 
a general ſcandal and horror through the city. The whole 


defence which Clodius made, when, by order of the ſenate, 


he was brought to a trial, was to prove himſelf abſent at 
the time of the fact; for which purpoſe he produced men to 
ee, that he was then at Ones, —_ wy or three 
ays journey from the city. But Cicero being called upon 
eee teſtimony, Jepofed, that Clodius Fad been with 
him that very morning at his houſe in Rome. Clodius how- 
ever was abſolved by 31 of the judges, while 25 only con- 
demned him: and as Cicero looked upon Himſelf to be par- 
ticularly affronted by a fentence given in flat contradiction. 
to his teſtimony, ſo he made it his buſineſs on all occaſions 
to diſplay the iniquity of it, and to ſting the ſeveral actors of 
it with all the keenneſs of his raillery. About a year after 
Clodius, who had been contriving all tlie while how to re- 
venge himſelf on Cicero, began now to give an opening to 
the ſeheme which he had formed for that purpoſe. His pro- 
jet was to get himſelf. choſen tribune, and in that office to 
drire him out of the city, by the publication of a law; which | 
by ſome ſtratagem or other he hoped to obtrude upon the 
people. But as all patricians were incapable of the tribunate 
by its original inſtitution,” ſo his firſt ſtep was ts make him 
{lf a plebeian, by the pretence of au adoption into a ple- 
beian houſe, which could not yet be done without the ſuffrage 


of the people. Crſar was at the bottom of the ſcheme, 


an] Pompey ſecretiy favoured it: not chat they intended to 


2 . 


run 


ruin Ciceto, but to keep. him only under the laſh 3 And if 
they could not draw him into their meaſures, or make him 
nat leaſt ſit quiet, to let Clodius looſe upon him. Cicero 
nuffected to treat it with the contempt. which it ſeemed to 
deſerve; ſometimes rallying Clodius with much pleaſantry, 
' ſometimes admoniſhing him with no leſs gravity; But what- 
ever face he put outwardly upon this affair, it gave him a 
real uneaſineſs within, and made him unite himſelf more 
eloſely with Pompey, for the benefit of his protection againſt | 
a a ſtorms which he ſaw ready to break upon him. 
I The firſt triumvirate, as it has commonly been called, 
was now formed; which was nothing elfe in reality but a 
traiterous conſpiracy of three of the moſt powerful citizens 
of Rome, to extort from their country by violence, what 
they could not obtain by law. Pompey's chief motive was, 


, 


to get his acts confirmed by Cæſar in his confulſhip; which 
was. now coming on: Cæſar, by giving way to Pompey's 
glo „ to advance his own : and Craſſus's, to gain that aſcen- 

cy by the authority of Pompey and Cæſar, which he 

could not ſuſtain. alone. Cicero might have. made what 
terms be pleaſed with the triumvirate; been admitted even 

a partner of their power, and a fourth in their league: but 
5 he would not enter into any engagements with the three, 
: whoſe union he and all the friends of the republic abhorred. 
Clodius in the mean time had been puſhing on the buſineſs 
of his adoption, which at laſt he effected; and began. ſoon 
after to threaten Cicero with all the terrors of his tribunate, 
to which he was now choſen without any oppoſition. Cæſar's 
whole aim in this affair was to ſubdue Cicero's ſpirit, and 

_ diſtreſs him ſo far, as to force him to a dependence upon 
him: for which end, while he was privately encouraging 
Clodius to purſue him, he was propoſing expedients to Ci- 
cero for his ſecurity. But though his fortunes ſeemed now 
to be in a tottering condition, and his enemies to gain 
ground daily upon him, yet he was unwilling to owe the 
bbligation of his ſafety to any man, and much more to Cæ- 
ſar, whoſe deſigns he always ſuſpected, and whoſe. meaſures 
he never approved. This ſtiffneſs in Cicero ſo exaſperated 
Ceæ gar, that he reſolved immediately to aſſiſt Clodius with 
all his power to oppreſs him: while Pompey all the while 
was giving him the ſtrongeſt aſſuranges, confirmed by oaths 
and vows, that there was no danger, and that he would 
ſooner be killed himſelf, than ſuffer him to be hurt. Clo- 
dius in the mean time was obliging the people with ſeveral 
new laws, contrived chiefly for their advantage; the ie 
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12 taken che life of A Fee uncondemn 
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h, thoug 215 done; by his ſingle authorich 

but A, IE vote of the. ſenate, was edged to be ee: 1 
' contrary. to the liberties of the 'people.* Eicero findin 
thus reduced to the condition. of a criminal, change | 
JOE ADA it, was uſual in the caſe of a public im 
Re Paneer was an haſty and inconſiderate 


He was -not named 
3 2H nar. perſonally affected with it: the terms of ie 
= d ſeemingly me reaching only to thoſe who 
12 e n = 1 fe. of 2. citizen illeg gally : whether this was 
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feld to his enemies, and lubmit to a voluntary exile. Wo 
As i 9 it was Sh * 7 was gone, 


1 tenſius, warmly urged the laſt: which concur- 
ring alſo. with Atticus's advice, as well as the-fears and en- 
. treaties. of all his on family, made him reſolve to quit the. 
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. law paſſed without oppoſition : and Clodius loſt no time in 


nf... , | 
” atom agitu Hm f ̃ͤ U³Ukg 
publilhed a law in form againſt him for putting citizens to 
death unheard and uncondemned, and confirming his baniſh- 
ment in the uſual terms employed on ſuch occafions. This 


ws? 


putting it in execution; but fell to work immediately in 
lundering, burning, and demoliſhing Cicero's houſes both 
in the city and the country; It cannot be denied, that in this 
calamity of his exile, he did not behave himſelf with that 
| Kane? Which might reaſonably be expected from one who 
had borne ſo plorious a part in the republic; conſcious of A 
his integrity, and ſuffering in the cauſe of his country: for p 
his letters are generally filled with ſuch lamentable expreſ- fi 
ſions of grief and deſpair, that his beſt friends and even his vi 
wife were forced to admoniſh him ſometimes, to rouſe his be 
courage, and remember his former character. Atticus was he 
conſtantly putting him in mind of it; and ſent him word te 
of a report that was brought fo Rome by one of Craſſus's a | 
Ep. ad At- freed men, that his affliction had diſordered his ſenſes. He of 
de. ule x5. was now indeed attacked in his weakeſt part; the only place ad 
in which he was vulnerable. To have 1 as great in af- ſin 
| Aiction as he was in proſperity, would have been a perfec- Inc 
tion not given to man: yet this very weakneſs flowed from mi 
a ſource, which rendered him the more amiable in all the the 
other parts of life; and the ſame tenderneſs of diſpoſition, i qu 
which inade him love his friends, his children, his country, pre 
more paſſionately than other men, made him feel the loſs of MW fv 
them more ſenſibly. When he had been gone a little more wh 
than two months, a motion was made in the ſenate by one iny 
of the tribunes, who was his friend, to recall him, and re- hay 
peal the law of Clodius, to which the whole houſe readily leac 
agreed; Many obſtructions, as may eaſily be bon Ha Citi 
were given. to it by the Clodian faction; but this made the 

Tenate only the more reſolute to effect it. They paſſed a 
Vote therefore that no other buſineſs ſhould be done, till Ci- 
cero's return Was carried; which at laſt it was, and in ſo 
155 endid and triumphant a manner, that he had reaſqn, he 
Pro demo, ſays, to fear, leſt people ſhould, imagine that he himſelf had 

. contrived his late flight, for the ſake of fo glorious #'reſtori- 
Cicero, now in his 50th'year, was reſtoréd to his former 
_ . dignity, and ſoon after to his former fortunes; ſatisfaction 
being made to him for the fuin of his eſtates aid houſes, 
Which laſt were built up again by himſelf with more'magni- 
'Feence than before, © But he had domeſtic grievances abour 
. this tiche, Which toched him very nearly; and which, bo 
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be ſignifies obſcurely to Atticus, were of too delicate a 
nature to be explained by a letter. They aroſe chiefly from 
the petulant humour of his. wife, -which began to give him 


frequent occaſions of chagrin; and by aà ſeries of repeated 
provocations confirmed him in that ſettled diſguſt, which 


ended at laſt in. a divorce. As to his public concerns, his 
chief point was how to ſupport his former authority in the 
city, which it was not eaſy to do, when the government of 


the republic. was uſurped by the power and ambition of a few: 
and therefore, inſtead of the able ſtateſman and generous 
patriot, à light in which we have hitherto viewed him, we 


find him acting a ſubſeryient part, and managing the trium- 


virate, which could not be controuled, in the beſt manner 
he could for the public welfare. In e year of his age 


he was ſent into Aſia, and obliged to aſſume a new charac- 
ter, Which he had never before ſuſtained, of the governor of 


a province and general of an army. Theſe preferments were, 


of all others, the moſt ardently deſired by the great, for the - 


edvantages they afforded-both of acquiring power, and amaf- 


indeed difagreeable to his temper, which was not formed for 
military atehie vements, but to ſit at the helm, and ſhine in 


the adminiſtration of the whole republic. However he ac- 
quitted himſelf nobly in adminiſtering the civil affairs of his 


province of Cilicia z where his whole care was to eaſe the 


ſeveral cities and diſtticts of that exceſſive load of debts, in 
whieh the avarice and rapaciouſneſs of former governors had 


involved them. Nor does he ſeem, in military affairs, to 
have wanted either the courage or conduct of an experienced 


leader: for he played the general ſo well in the few expe- 
ditions in which he. was concerned, that he had the honour _ 
of a ſupplication decreed: to him at Rome, and was not with- 


out ſome expectation even of a triumph. 


As to the public news of the year, the grand affair, that 


engaged all people's thoughts, was the expectation of 2 
; between Gofar and-Pompey;:which ſeemed to be now 


ſing wealth : yet they had no charms for Cicero, but were 


unavoidable; -" Craſſus had been [deſtroyed with his army 


ſome years ago in the war with the Parthians; and Julia 


the daughter of Czfar,, whom Pompey married, and who, 
while the: lived, was the cement of their union, was alſo 


dead/inichildbed:: Cteſar had puttan end to the Gallic war, 
and reduced the Whole province to the Roman yoke: but 
though his commiffion was near expiring, he ſeemed to have 
no thoughts of giving it up, and returning to the condition 
e 
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ples. He 
to his friends, that which: fide ever J bettef, the war 


ay, ur de declareff an enẽmy 
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E 
om * a to hin 
35 ee di diol to a breach, Cisero:ſoon learn * 


8 friends, as Re was rekur ning frbm his previneg of Cilici: 1 
J 


But as de forefahs the conſequences of a war more cool 


and charly thaw any bf themg 16: his Hrll reſolution, Was to 


apply all his enten vours and authbrity t the mediation of a 
peace. He had ndt yet declarbd fof either fide 2 Hot-that he 


Was itreſohute ! winch: öf them to chdoſe, fbr he: was deter- 
mined Within hirtifelf to foo Tempez : bu me difficulty 
was how! to a& im the meam time; wards. —. * 
289 decrees, which: we 

wen, for ahiogating his cormand, and oblig 

Pim 10 diſbund his Forets on palh' ef being declared an = 
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my. Here e Wiſhed to fiand neuter awhile, that he might 
nc the mediator with à better. grace and effect.;;. 


Ip. this 
-Gipoſitisfr he bad än intetview grith: Pompey, Wk, finding 
Mm wholly dent on pende, tontrived; to have & fecond.con- 

ferende with him before he reached the eity, in hopes to al- 

18% his fears; and beat hum off froni that Vain project of an 


'jctommotation, whith might help to cool the zeal of his 


ends ir the ſenate. Cicero however would not {611 be 


Wider from it: the mote ke obſerved the diſpoſtion of doth 


. the more he perceived the. hocefity of it⸗ The ho- 
elt ab they were Cnhed, wehe dibinitell among themſelves; 
may of —5 wers diſſatisfied; with Pompey; all fieree and 
ade aud dendumcing Roth 


"forefaw; what e declared without ſeruple 


-wmuſt nebeffarſly End in à tyranny. only differenge; 20 
-he ſald, was; dars if their aner enemies eonquered, ee 
be proſcribed ; if theſt friends, be Haves. 
He no ſooner aftived at che ci however, 8 fell 
45 40 he tells us, into the very flatne uf civil diſeoril; and found 
the war int effect fr the ſenate had jaſt voted 
t deeree, that Car mould "difraify His army u certain 
rand Cæſar s ſudden march 
Wewakds Rotne effectual 2 it. In the hidſt cf. al 
«this utry and confuftoh; Cſar was extremely ſelicilous,tbou! 
Oſcerd; ot ſo much to gain him, ſor that was ngt to be 
e bs to prevail with him co mud neuter. He wrote 
td im ſeveral times to that eſſect, ad empisyed all. their 
ebommon frientis 26: preſs him with letters om that head all 
- Which-wis/done, but in vain, for Cicern was impntient 0 
de gone to Pompey. In tte wean time theke Tetters gre us 
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ee find! nothing in [OR among ou and upon Pompey's 
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7250 ſepſibl e rh eſteem and credit, i in \ which. 8 
Estero sene at this Ame in Rome: When, in à co | 
fot "Empire, W dich fotce ra was to decide, we: er the. | 


chi 
who Had no peculiar. (kill 8 r dei for _ pa 
ſuing, however the reſult of all bis 3 he embarked 
: 15 0 - fallow Pompey, [who bad. .been'obliged to quit 
phe time before, and was them at Dycrbackipm; and 
* ed 14 81 in his catup wich his fon, his brother, and his 
iephew, 'commirtin .the fartuncs of the whole family to he ” 
iſſue of tar cauſe. *"HMis perſonal affection for the man, pre- 
ferefice a his cauſe, "the reproaches of dhe Þetter ſort, who: 
began do cenfure” dis tardineſs, and above all, kis gratieude 
for 0 deegees matle” him. relglve at afl adventures to 
as 4 But as he entered into the war with relue- 

e he dune Nothing in it but what: increaſed hið diſs 

He diſliked every thing which whey” had done, or de- 
We 5 455 law nothing ood ame t them dut their 
cauſe; a FS their 'awn Councils wo d ruin them. Fe 

| with Pampey's: management of the warfrom 
6 infing : he tells Atticus, he knew him before to be 
no;pohticiah, and now perceived him to be no general. In 
this Uifagreedble ee he declined all employment; and 
anding his couplels wholly ſlighted, reſumed his uſual ay 
of e ifor he was a great 35 er, and what | he could -not 
diſſuade By 0 is Authority,” endeavpured: to make ridiculous by 
his jeſts. W ng Pompey im in mind of:his' coming ifo 
late to them: 4 How" can 2 cooks late, aid „% When 1 
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aking him farcaftically, where his ſon-in-law Dolabella was; 
He is 7 nk your fattier-m-Jaw,” replied pe. To A. per- 
ſon⸗ newly 1 from Italy, and informing them of a ſtrong 
report at Rome, that Pompey was blocked up by Cellar : 
&« And you failed hither ere ſgic he, 3 
« fee 1 0 Wich your;own. eyes. BV the fr frequency 2 — 
ſpienetie e he is- aid to have provoked/Pompey 1 o far Macrob. 155 
as to te We v2 with you ould ge over tot the-other T0, ro 
wh 7 you may begin to fear io” ht GIG EY Cicer. 
ſer battle of Fllarfalia, in Which Pompey wende. - 
ral ial, xo, 8 to Traly, and was afterwards received 
r | Ae who Was now: 2 5 iſt 
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offering biwſzif to a conqueror, againſt whom he had been 
in arms; for though upen many accounts. he had reaſon to 
© "expe a kind reception from Cæſar, yet he hardly thought 
bis life, he ſays, worth begging; ſinde what was given. by a 
\ - maſter, might always de tgken away again at pleaſure.” But 

at their meeting, he had no occaſion to ſay or do any thing 

chat was below his dignity: far Ceſar no ſooner ſaw him 

*.* than he alighted, and ran p embrace him, and walked with 
, him alone converſing very familiarly for ſeveral. furlongs, 
Eugen About the end of the year, Czar embarked for Africa, to 
DB pun the war againſt the Pompeian generals, who, affiſted 

by king Juba, held the poſſeſſion of that province with a vaſt | 


x, him was, 
Publilia, of 


Sa» 4 


* 


 C4EERO 30 
K him to be ſtill more upon his guard. Czſar-had; 1 | 
5 TLaberius, a celebrated mimic aQor, to the order of knights; 

t but when he ſtept from the ſtage into the theatre, to take bis: 
' | place on the equeſtrian benches, none of the knights would. 
1 admit him to a feat amongſt them. As he was marching off 
5 | therefore with diſgrace, happening to paſs near e «TI 
5 would make room for you here, ſays he, & on our bench, if 
h we were not already too much crouded: * alluding to Cæſar 
filling up the ſenate alſo, with the ſcum of his creatures, and 
85 even with ſtrangers and barbarians. At another time being 
d deſired by a friend, in a public company, to procure for his. 
Fl ſon the rank of a ſenator in one of the corporate towns of 
aL lealy, He ſhall have it,” ſays he, «if you pleaſe, at Rome; but- 
l Vil be difficult at Pompeii.” An acquaintance likewiſe 
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Y from Laodicea, coming to pay his reſpects to him, and be- 

h ing aſked, what buſineſs. 5 brought him to Rome, ſaid. 

0 that he was ſent upon an embaſſy to Cæſar, to intercede — 

# with him for the liberty of his country: uponwhich Cicero. 

n replied, If you ſucceed, you ſhall be an embaſſador alſo for. 

q « us.” Czſar, on the other hand, though he knew his temper Macrob.ſat. 

wy. and principles to be irreconcileable to his uſurped dominion, 22 3 8. 

u Vet out of friendſhip to the man, and a reverence for his 

; character, was determined to treat him with the greateſt hu- 

ſt manity, and by all- the marks. of perſonal favour; which 

d however Cicero never uſed for any purpoſes whatever, but 

i to ſcreen himſelf from any calamity in the general miſery of 

e MW the times, and to ſerve thoſe unhappy men who were driven 

d from their country and families, for the adherence. to that 

d | cauſe which he himſelf had eſpouſed. -. | 1 
7 Cicero was now oppreſſed by a new and. moſt eruel af- 1 
, | = fliction, the death of | his beloved daughter Tullia ; who died 4 3 
in childbed, ſoon after her divorce from her third | huſband 3 
d Dolabella. She was about 32 years old at the time of her = 
ls _ death; and by the few hints which are left of her character, 

8 appears to have been an excellent AE admirable woman. 

oF She was moſt affectionately and picuſly obſervant of her fa- 

at ther; and to the uſual graces of her ſex, having added the 

more ſolid allen of knowledge and polite letters, 

of Bay qualified to be the companion as well as the delight of 

5 2 and was juſtly eſteemed not only as one of the 

10 | ut the moſt ee of the Roman ladies. His afflic- 

10 tion for the death of this daughter was ſo great, that the 

N. | N hers are ſaid to have come from all parts to comfort 

J him. But this can bardly de true, except of thoſ:. Who 

h | ive in Rome, or 7: family; for his firſt care wats 

M 8 ö 9 4 
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th Nun fl Ebrripatiy as much ud be could, 1 evg 46 
Attſeus's houſe, Wfrete he Med chiefly in bis arg n 
ing over every hook he could meet with oh the ſathect '6f 
8 prief. Bat finding his reſidence Here d00 Public, 
greater reſdrt to him chen he could bent, de ret ed ee 
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| Oat he dete ß Bris Of the graveſt ef thoſe p ilof 


; "Jak Brutus and Caffiüs, Cite 
fe. y this wechdetit HE e freed. ut 6Hee from afl Nib=" 
jecten to u ſuperior, and all ünegfineſs and dignity of 


de ie Ateicts, * T Ie Wictont the th of as. 
rae Mething Ey 1 I de my Fan de dunckeg <P the 


© 66g; an] Wewer Sine? out till the Evening, Next to 
if, rrothritg is fo deat tö mie 48 is fe irude; and 
hole converſation is Wich iny books,” Intleed his 


Ferne Was Employed 


ih little elſe chan reading and 
hong tin 


Sehe 


ſübmit to; and it was within this 


&, which fire fill extant if His works. 
- Aﬀer the dec: 'bf Cæ far, | ) 


y became 'ofice more Him- 


Mahaging = pSwer, which erety moment could 'spprefs him. 


firſt-in chat credit and authority bath with the Corte und 
People, which great merit and ſervices will neceſſuriby give 


in a free city. The confpirtitors conſiderett him as ſuch, 
and retthon n him As their fure friend; fbr they had bo | 


boner Killed 8 in the ſenate-hotiſe, which 'Cicero tells 


ws he had the pleaſure to fee, than Brutus, lifting up his 


per, called'ont upon him by ane, to congratu- 


they l ran out preſently after into the forum withithe i 


gers in their hands, aiming Iberty to the city, t 5 
__ prockimed at the an Wie the maine of Cicero. > 4 
| Amory runs vs HE TICS 


being 


chat zt bad D gg Foe. 3 for te pro 


This. x. 3, 


pheſred: very 
Toons; but waar neceffarily Fall, either by dio nc 


itſeif; my farther, ke hoped to live to'ſee it. Vet ſt is cer: 
txin; Hine be u Hot at Al ache ed it : 40 2 


admfhiſtration, e he oe 


the conſpiracy Jortwad RR . 


Ne Was without competition the firſt eltizen in Rome; tite 


on the recbyery of their liberty. And EA 


e of charging hin in pub? 
| the confpirdey, and the ul ad. 
viſer-ef-it- Is E igen indeed from ſeveral” of his Fate — 


tat Tzfar's reign could not laſt e 


rere 
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CICERO. 


he had the:ſtridteſt friendibip with the chief aQots, and they 
the greateſt confidence in him, yet his age, character, and 


dignity, rendered him wholly unfit to bear a part in an at- 
tempt of chat navure ;/ and to embark himſelf in an affair ſo 


deſperate; with a number of men, who, n 
the leaders, were all either to ourg, e be truſted, ons as 
he ſays, too obſcufte een to be by him. 5 

But though Crſar's reign was now indeed fallen, yet . 
ccro's hopes were all to be difappointed : * 
the conſpiracy had: againſt Cæſar, yet it drew after 
E ee more than a year, _ 
ended in the deſtruction not only of the commonwealth, but 
of een Cicero binfef; The conſpirators had formed no 


ſcheme beyond the death of Cæſar; but ſeemed to be as | 


much ſurprined and amazed at what they had done, as the 
reſt: of 'the city was.” Their irreſolutien and delays there- 
re gave gave du . leiſure to recollect himſelf, and to propoſe 
hings on the pretence of public concord, 

of * — — a moſt pernicious uſe; 
the chief of which may be reckoned a decree for: the conhr- 
mation of all Cæſar's acts, and for the allowance of a public 
funeral to Cæſar, from which he took the opportunity of 
inflaming the ſoldiers and the populace to the diſadvantage of 
the republican cauſe ; and he ſucceeded in it fo well, that 
Brutus and Caffius had then no ſmall dificuity to defend 
their lives and houſes from the violence of his mob, and, 
with the reſt of che conſpirators, were toon after obliged to 
quit Rome. Cicero alſo left Rome ſoon after Brutus 2nd 


— * 


Callivs, not a little mortified to fee things take ſo wrong a 


turn by the indotence of his friends. In this retreat he had 2 
mind to make an excurßon to Greece, and pay a viſit to 
his fon, whom he ad ſent about a year before to Athens, 
to ſtudy under the philoſopbers of that place, and partteu- 
larly under Cratippus, the chief of the Peripatetic fect. In 
the mean time he had frequent meetings and conferences 


e eee the late miniſters 


of Cæſars power; among A a 
There were ſeveral — aver 
men to court Cicero at this time as much as ever. For if 


the republic happened to recever itſelf, he was of all men 


the maſt capable to protect them on that fide: if not, the 


moſt able to aſſiſt them againſt Antony, - whoſe deſigns and 


OI dreaded ſtill more; and, if they eng have e 
— wore diſpoſed, tor the Ake Cæſar, 2 
. Vor cis new actor was 


now 


. 4 N 


„ ä 
— a 9 g ; 
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now appearing upon the ſtage; and thoighHithdrto: but 
 Intle ws pers ip ſoon made the firſt 2 upon it, and 
drew all people's eyes towards him. He had been ſent a 
few months before to Apollonia, there to wait for. his uncle 
dn his way to the Parthian war, in which he was to attend 
bim: but the news of Ceſar's death ſoon brought him back 
to Italy, to try what fortunes he could carve for himſelf, by 
the credit” of his new name, and the help of his uncle's 
friends. Hirtius and Panſa were with Cicero at this time; | 
and they preſented: Octavius to him, immediately upon his 
arrival, with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions on the part of the 
poung man, that he would be governed entirely by his di- 
krection. Indeed Cicero thought it neceſſary to cheriſh, and 
encourage Octavius, if for nothing elſe, yet to keep him at 

a diſtance from Antony: but could not yet be perſuaded to 
enter heartily into his affairs. He ſuſpected his youth. and 
want of experience; and that he had not ſtrength enough to 
deal with Antony; and aboye all, that he had no good diſ- 
poſition towards the conſpirators.  'He thought it impoſſible, 
he ſhould ever be a friend to them; and was perſuaded ra- 
ther, that if ever he got the upper hand, his uncle's acts 
would be more violently enforced; and his death more cruel- 
ly revenged, than by Antony himſelf. And when Cicero 
did conſent at laſt to unite himſelf. to Octavius's intereſts, 
it was with no other view, but to arm him with a power 

© ſufficient to oppreſs Antony, yet ſo checked and limited, 
that he ſhould not be able to oppreſs the republic. 
In the hurry of theſe politics, he was proſecuting his ſtu- 
dies ſtill with his uſual application; and beſides ſome philo- 
- fophical pieces, now finiſhed his book of offices, or the du- 
ties of man, for the uſe of his ſon: a work admixed by all 
ſucceeding ages, as the moſt perfect ſyſtem of heathen mo- 
rality, and the nobleſt effort and ſpecimen, of what reaſon 
could do towards guiding man through life with innocence 
and happineſs. However he paid a conſtant attention to 
public affairs; miſſed no opportunities, but did every thing 
that human prudence could do for the recovery of the re- 
public: for all that vigour with which it was making this 
aſt effort for itſelf, was entirely owing to his councils and 
authority. This appears from thoſe memorable Philippics, 
which from time to time he publiſhed againſt Antony, as 
well as from other monuments of antiquity, But all was in 
vain: for though Antony's army was entirely defeated at 
the ſiege of Modena, which made many people imagine 
that the war was at an end, and the liberty, of . | 


CICERO. 


ed; yet the death of the conſuls Panſa and Hirtius in 


wards Gaul, to meet Antony and Lepidus; who had al 
paſſed the Alps, and brought their armies into Italy, in order 
to have à perſonal interview with him; which had been 


_ privately concerted for ſettling the terms of a triple league, 


and diyiding the power and provinces of the empire amongft 
themſelves. The place appointed for this interview, was a 


ſmall iſland about two miles from Bononia, formed by the 
river Rhenus, which runs near to that city. Here they met, 


— 


393 


and ſpent three days in a doſe conference, to adjuſt the plan 


of their accommodation: the ſubſtance of which was, that 


de three ſhould-be inveſted jointly with ſupreme 2 
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In ciceron · dient of dying. 80 that, 2s EHutarch ſays, he had 


| heads) of the republican party, about 17 in 


CICE R 35 


the term of ſive years, with: the Ade et ee Far K 
tling the ſtate of - the 3 that — ſhould. 12 in wr 
caſes by common conſents prong e magiſtrates. and 
overnors both at home and abroad; and determine all ay” 
Pars relating to the public by their ſole. will and pleaſure it 


bee}. Ke. The laſt thin n they adjuſted, Nr the! 
of a profcription, which they were determined to 


their enemies. This, as the writers tell us, — — 
much «difficulty and warm conteſts. among them; till gach in 
his turn conſented to ſacrifice ſome of his beſt friends to tha 


reyenge and reſentment of his colleagues. The whole ſiſt 


is faid to have conſiſted of 300 ſenators and 2000 Enights; 
all doomed to die for a crime che moſt, unpardonable to ty 
rants; their adherence to the cauſe of liberty, Ao They re- 
ſerved the publication. of the general liſt to their arrival at 
Rome; excepting only .a few of the AS (et vor 5„ wm 

the chief of 
whom was Cicero; for Cicero's death was the natural. 9 
fe& of their union, and a neceſſary ſacrifice, to the cbm 


intereſt of the three, Thoſe who met td daſtroy libeniy, 


muſt come determined to deſtroy him, ſince his authority 


was too great to be ſuffered in an enemy; and experiengs 


dad os — nothing could make him a friend en * 


er of his country. ae 1 


Cicero 9 2 his Touſeulen villa. as FR Guſt. FECE ived. 
the news of the penſuription, and of his being incladed in 
it. It was the deſign of the triumvirate ocbdchit — 
if poffible, to the moment of execution; in order to 


_ thoſe whom they had deſtined to doſtruction, A's te 1 


were aware of the danger, or had dime to eſcape. But; ſome 
of :Cicero's friends found means to give rh Hatice af 
it, upon which he ſet forward preſently towards Aſtuxia, the 

neareſt village which be hall upon -the Neat; Where —— 
barked in a veſſal ready for him, With intent to tranſport 
himifclf mirectiy out of- the reach .of his enemies, But the 
winds being croſs and turbulent, and the fea. holy, une 
to him, aſter he had ſailed about two.leagues along: the coaſt, 
he landed at Circæum, and ſpent: a night. KEIL t place in 
great anxety and irreſolution, The, gueſtion was, What 
courſe he ſhould ſteer 3 and Whether, he ſhauld fly to Brutus, 


or Caſſins, ot to S. Pompeius: but aſter all his: deliberations, 


none of them, it is ſaid, pleaſed him ſo muchas the exper 


=} 


thoughts-of returning to the city; and killing n in in 
SES 5 order to leave the, guilt; and: cutſe of his v 


e ED K O 


of ils iat g pre valled with him to ſaił forwards to Ca 
| where by Yes again on ſhore, to repoſe himſelf" in his . 
man vil, about 4 mile from the coaſt: wear Fo his life 
? the 843 Cy 4 declaring he would die in thi 
_ he had (6 often rs 


ber of 1 were flutrering all the 'while, and making a 
4 E noiſe about his wiridows; as if to rouſe and warn 
him of the approaching fate; and that one öf them · made 
Fats into the chamber, and l by ulled _ AWAY. his very bed 
- at} of : 15 bu flaves, admom this prodigy, and 
| ned to fee brute creatures more eus for his ſafety 
than, 1 1 8 95 forced him into his litter or portable chair, 
| 39d carried him away towards the ſhip, through the private 
Ways and walks of his woods ; having 52 heard, that ſal- 
diefs Were already come into the country in queſt of him, 
and not far from The villa. As ſoon as were gone, the 
ſoldiers arrived at the houſe; and perceiving him to be fled, 
urſued imm 12271 towards the ſea, and overtock him in 
the wood; 1 ir feader*was one Popilius Lenas, à tribune 
4 or or C lonel of dhe Ani, Whom Choirs had formerly defended 
205 preſerved. i in a capital cauſe. As foon as the ſoldiers ap- 
” 2980 he 5 5 prepared themſelves to fight, deing re- 
| fend their maſter's life at the hazard of their 
5 I LE Fig 58 0 HO to ſet him down, and 
Ake ke no xeſiſtance. Ih upon his executioners 
, great Preſence aud femmes FF thruſting his neck as 
8 7 Kate <ould 1 25 of che . e — 4 : 
an E what wan n which cut 
* his ead, a both W dane and returned with them in 
A ba ate ang great Joy to wards Rome, as the moſt? 
reſent which they could carry to Antony. mgm Charged 
himſelf. with the Ponte ee, without 


(Here he fepe-foundly- for {e- Senec. ſua- 
77 15 TOS as ſome writers tell us, a great num. for. i. 


: 4 my of carrying that head which had faved bis eg He Val. Maxi 


— Found Antony in the forum, furronnded with _ and 
. Crowds. of ople ; but upon ſhewing, from = di , the 

_ ſpoils 15 he brought, he was rewarded upon the” - 
with the honour of 2 crown, and about $ocol. 

Antony ordered the head to he fixed upon the roftra 
the, two hands: a ſad ſpectacle to the city; and what oo 
test from every Lo, ; 16 ſee thoſe man ue der which 

'. uſed to exert the 

nee of the lives, the fortunes, the liberties of the Ro- 

nan people, ſo 3 9 to the ſcorn of yon 


elves fo gtortoufly from that place, i in de- 


| Oremutius Ci 
| Cordusapud 
Senec. 
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that age, cauſed only a ivate. and rticular ſorrow, but 
3 an . if It was a {AS over the te- 
public itself; and ſeemed to confirm and eſtabliſh'the perpe- 
tual ſlavery of Rome, Anton 7 conſidered it as ſuch; and, 
Ne with Cicero's blood, declared the profeiprion = at an 


een on the ith of December: r days 


from the ſettlement of the triumvirate: e he. had e b . 


3 months, and 5 dass. 


5 reſt, ſays, an hierin of 


' CICERO CN azxcus); the ſon of Matcus Til hero | 


of whom it is the more heceſſary to give ſome Fed be. 


cauſe his character. has been delivered down to us In a 7 | 


difadvantageous, and, as many think, in a very injurio 
light, For he has generall rally Abi repreſented, 185 
ancients and moderns, as ſtupid.and vicious, and eveh a pro- 


| Neat of e IF when we come to Enquire accu- | 


ous 4 pi: Kay 1 


« — 


ch y the © 


bes es. as has beck obſerves ie CONT Jl | 


25 of Terentia, in the year that his father obtained the 
conſulſhip: that is, in the year of Rome 690, and about 6 
years before Chriſt. In his early youth, while he. continue 


tradable, and dutiful ; diligent in his ſtudies, and expert in 
his exerciſes: fo that in the Pharſalic war, at the age of 17. 


pey's death, he was ſent to Athens, as we hate ſaid, to ſtudy 


under Cratippus. Here indeed, upon his firſt fally into the 


world, he was guilty of ſome irregularity of conduct and 552 
travagance of expence, that made his father uneaſy : 
which, be was ſuppoſed to have been drawn by Gorgias, 5 


. maſter of rhetoric, a lover of wine and pleaſufe; Whom Ci- 
2 for that reaſon expoſtulated with ſeverely by letter, and 


from his attendance upon him. But the young 


man was ſoon made ſenſible of his folly, and recalled to bis 
duty by the remonſtrances of his eds ab particularly of 


under the eye and diſcipline of his father, he E gave. all i imagin- 
able proofs both of an excellent temper and genius; wasm xdeſt,. 


be acquired 2 reputation in Pompey” s camp, by his 
dexterity of ri . the javelin, 45 5 All the 5 5 
Cc. ae offic. accompliſhments of a young ſoldier. Not long after Pom- 


Atticus; ſo that bis father readily paid his debts, and en- 
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CICERO; Os 299 
From this time, all the accounts of him from the princi⸗ . 

pal men of the- place, as well as his Roman friends, wh | 

had occaſion to vifit Athens, are conftant and uniform in 

their praiſes of him. When Brutus arrived there, he was 

exceedingly taken with his virtue and good principles: of _ 

which he lent a high encomium to bis father, and entruſted | 

him, thoug e e- r er op Rae 19 

his army? in which himſelf wich 2 ſingular re- 

putation boch of courage and conduct; and in ſeveral expe- 

ditions and encounters with the enemy, where he neee 

_ hep came -en fe After eee of 

i 3 death rutus, he eſcaped to ompey ; 

who had taken poſſeffon of Sicily with a great army, and 

fleet ſu pang cs eee This was the laſt re- 

fuge c _— wen, 8 where young Cicero was re- * 
. eheeing 
ſtill in ce s country's hy 
— comms here il Fo one of 

the conditions of ie; ther yardon —- of -al the 
proſcribed and exiled Romans, who were then in arms with 

him. Cicero therefore took his leave of Pompey, „ 
turned to Rome with the reſt of his party: where he lived 670. 78. 
for ſome time in the condition of a private nobleman, re- 

mote from all public affairs; partly through the envy of the 
times, averſe to his name and principles; partly through . 
choice, and his old zeal for the republican cauſe, which he a 
retained ſtill to the Faſt. - In this uneaſy ſtate, where he had 
nothing to rouſe his virtue, or excite his ambition, it is noet 
ſtrange that he funk into a life of indolence and pleaſure, and 

the intemperate love of wine ; which began to be the faſhion- 

able vice of this age, from the example of Antony, who had 

lately publiſhed a volume on the triumphs of his drinking. 

Young Cicero is faid to have practiſed it likewiſe to great 
_ exceſs, and to non eee rg nc 
ſwallow at a t: as if he had reſolved, fays Pliny, to 

: deprive Antony, murderer of dis father, of the glory of Xa Hi 
dem the firſt drunkard of the empire | J: IS Sm 
hi) 'to make him prieſt or augur, 2s well 25 one: of deri 
| thoſe magiſtrates who preſided over the coinage of the pub- 2 £19. 
lie money: in regard to which there is a medal fil} extant, 
with the name of Cicero on the one fide,. and Appius Clau- 
dius on the other; who was one of his colleagues in this 
office; But upon the laſt. breach with Antony, Auguſtus - 
WWW 


8 


: | 0 1 c K R 0. | 

4 ini $ochls partner in the canſulſhip: ſe: that: his letters, 

ich brought the news of the victory at Adin, and. con- 

'--  _ queſt of Egypt, were addreſſed to 8 who 

| ad the pleature of publifhing them to the ſenate-and people, 

s well as of making and executing; that decreey, which or- 

dered all the Raturs and monuments of Antony te be de- 

- molifhed, ani} that no perſon © obs. family ſhould ever after 

bear the name of Marcus. By paying (this honour to the 

do, Auguſtus made ſome atonament tor his treacheny io the 

father; ers by giving the family this apportunity of reveng- 

ing his death upon Antony, fucôd the blame of it alſo there: 

wbilenthe people looked upon it as divine and ee 

mat the finat overthrow of | Antony's name and fortunes 

| fhould, by a ſtrange revolution of affairs, bo reſerved for the 

Ptatarch triumph of young Cicero. Soon after Ciceros confulſhip, 

in Cic- Dio, he was made proconſul of Aba, or, as Appian ſays, of Syria; 

1 dag one of the moſt conſiderable provinces of the empire; from 

"which time we find no farther mention of him in hiſtery. 

| He died probably ſoon after ; befor a maturity .of, age and 

erxperience had given him an opportunity of retrieving. the 

| 555 of his imemperance, and diſtinguiſhing himſelf in 

che councils: of: the ſtata. But from the .honours already 

mentioned, it is evident, that his life, thaugh blenuſhed: by 

dme feandal, yet was not void of rap WH and amidſt all 

the vices, with: which he is charged, ha m- ben 
5 e eee ape politeneſs. 

Sen. fuaſ. | Phere are two tories related thin adi ſhun, Aber 


| *. ries oxy courage and high ſpirit were far from being ſub- 
| dued by the ruin of his party and ſortunes. Eot wing. in 


company with ſome friends, where he had drunk very hard, 
in the haat of wine und paſſion, he threw a cup at the: head 
Agrippa; who, next to A uguſtus, Dore the ef ſony in 
us. N. Rome: He was provoked to it probabiy hy dome diſpute in 
Nat. iv. za. politics, or inſult on che late agen and vanquiſhed 
| att of the republic. 5 $36 n 
At another time during lis government: of Ata, 

+ Collins,” who was afterwards prator;'a-flatterer of the times, 
"and a reviler of his father, kaving the affurance ta come. one 
= to his table; Cicero, aſter he had enquired his tame, 
and underſtood that it was the man ho uſed to inſult the 


: - polite „ ordered him to be taken away, eee 
NI. Senec. Whipt. Ppen the whole, if his hf didi net entirely) corre 

date, 6- ſpond wich che ſplendor of his father's, it ems chargeable. ts 
"is abas tune, rather than his 4anlt's- * 


Fs at 


wry 


y of his father, and declare that he knew nothing. of 


reer OM 


e 3 n 


ede dir e a . painter, was 
born at „ in 1240, and was the firſt who. revived the 
art of,p: in Italy. Being deſcended of a noble family, p- pies, 
and a 1 of prightly parts, he was ſent to; ſchool, in order my 
to learn the belles Feuer of thoſe times; but inſtead of mind- 
ing his books, he was obſerved to ſpend all bis time in draw- 
ing the figures of men, or. horſes, or the like, upon paper, Eo 
or the 2 of his books. The fine arts having been ex- 
tin& in Italy, ever ſince the eruption of the barbarians, the 
ſenate of ns had ſent at that time for painters gut of 
Greece, to — ae painting in Tuſcany. . Cimabue was their 
firſt diſciple: for following his natur a bent, he uſed to elope 
from ſchool, and paſs ink days with thoſe painters to ſee 
them work. His father, perceiving what a turn he had this 
way, — with the Greeks to take him under their care. 
Acto he fell to buſineſs, and ſoon ſurpaſſed his maſ- 
ters et 1 deſign and colouring. He gave ſomething of 
ſtrength and freedom to his 3 to which they could 
1 arrive; m5. gol though. he wanted the art of managing his 
hts and ſhad OWS, - Was but little acquainted with the rules 
6 = perſpective, and in divers other particulars but indifferently 
accompliſhed, yet the foundation which he laid for future 
improvement, entitled him to the name of the * father of 
the firſt age, or infancy of modern painting. | 
 Cimabue painted, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, 
in freſco and in diſtemper, painting in oil being. not then 
found out. He painted a great many things at Florence, 
ſome of which are yet remaining: but, as his fame began 
to ſpread, he was ſent for to many remote places, and among 
the. reſt to Aſceci, a city of Umbria, and the birth-place of f 
St. Francis. There in the lower church, in company with 
thoſe Greek painters, he painted ſome of the cieling and the 
ſides of the church, with the ſtories of the lives of our Sa- 
viour and St. Francis; in all which he ſo far out-did. his 
coadjutors, that, taking courage, he reſolved to. PR. by 


n (elf, F church fre 


- 
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church ö. 


Maria Novella, Where he went firſt to ſchool, 1 great 
of our lady, Which is ſtili de b ſeen between the chape l'of 
_ the Rucillai, and that of the Bardi di Vernia f and Huch 


a 


connoiſſeurs” ſa 


. warded and honoured 
| * tion that while Cimabue was doit 
he had near the gate of St, Peter, Charles of Anjou 
h Florence; where being received with 
refpeR; the m agiſtrates, N 

other entertuin ments; carried him to ſee this piece. 
gentry of Florence 


— 4 


Painting 


f en pp. fe 


Ec. p. 132. 


was the 


wel picture that had been ſeen in thoſe day 
1 that one may even now difcern 


2 


The 


n the 


Greek way of his firſt walter though bettered, and endea - 


vouring at 4 modern way of painti 
eyet ſo much wonder in the people of 
carried from Lin 


before ty und in ſolemn 


N came 
= demonſtrations 


becauſe nobody had 
_ upon: him chither; 


chat the-name of the place was changed to 
Suburb ; which name it has 2. 


Allee; that is, he Me 
tained to this: day, . it has ſince been buile pen, and, 


by the city 


yet ſeen it, 


tc 


for it. 


of 


all the 
and with fuch extraordina 


made a part of the city. | 


- Cimabue was alfo a 


tence; during which employment, being 


of 60 years, he died. 


the reſt Giotto, who proved an excellent rn 


It produced how- 
ole times, that it was 
due's houſe to the church with are 
proceſſion; und he was highly re. 
There is à tradi- 
this piece in a garden 
King of 


* Sebi. as Well 28 painter, 
nk concerned in the Abele of Sancta Maria del Fior i in Flo- 


ived at the age 


le left many diſciples, and among 


It i 18 ſaid, | 


that if he had not been followed fo cloſe, and ſo much out- 

done by his ſcholar Ghiotto; his fame would have been much 

9 chan it is. Cimabue's Picture is ſtill to be ſeen, 
Y 


the 'hand of Simon Saneſey in the chapel 
Sancta Maria Novella, made in Porfil, in the hiſtory 


-hovuſe of 
of faith. 


E is a figure which has a lean face, a little red beard, in 
point wrth a capuche, or inonk's hood, : upon his head, after 
the faſhion'of thoſe times: and the figure next to him is Si- 


mon Saneſe himſelf, who drew Ji e 


e 


CIOFANI e A Waben alan of — | 


_ publiſhed «Annotations upon all the Works of Ovid,“ in 
1578, to which he prefixed < The Life of Ovid, pads De- 
of Bulmo. It is ſaid, that the 


« ſcription of the Count: 


honour which Ciofani aſſumed to himſelf upon being the 


3 of Ovid, induced him to Weg, his Com- 


> 


mentaries 


/ 
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= ane tie port —— ibu + 
1c contri ted not 
a little to his having accented 

— apc 


ſo 'well f in it. Faul Manu- Ballet, 


excellent learni —ůů— — 1 


pom me ed the fame judgement upon him. Scali 
in K and 
what i. dl more to his credit, that he was 2 very honeſt 
man. He appears indeed to have been 2 very modeſt as 
well as rey judicious and learned man; ready to com- 
br: ine gan — 3 
upon ” were pri at firſt in a me 
eee, but they have fince been diſperſed — 
ens ie <br 
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c ciAGETT | WII IAM), an Engliſh See wit hor | 
at St. Edmund's „Zuffolk, 1646 and educated at the 
free-ſchool there Dr. Thomas Stephens, 

notes on Statius. He was admitted of Emanuel college in 
Cambridge in 1650, when he was not full 1 3 years of age; and 
took his eee, ee kee eee, D. 
in 1683. ee eee world was at his own 
native town of St. Edmund's Bury, where he was ey 
one! of the preachers, and continued ſuch for ſeven ; 
Then he removed to Gray's-Inn, London, and was 
preacher to that honourable ſociety upon the firſt vacancy. 
Beſides this employment, which he held as long as he lived, 
he was preſented by the lord keeper North, who was a rela- 
tion of his wife, to the rectory of Farnham Royal in Buck- 
ing ire, into which he was inſtituted in 1683. He was 
alſo of St. Michael Baffiſhaw, to which he was 
elected by that 3 upon the death of Dr. Benjamin Ca- 
lamy; and Dr. Sharp, afterwards archbiſhop of York, in 
his preface to Clagett's ſermons, ſays, that there never 
were two greater men ſucceſſively lecturers of one pariſh, 
nor was ever any pariſh n He 
was alſo chaplain in ordinary ted 15 He died of the 
ſmall-pox in 1688, and his is Wife died days aſter him of 
the ſame diſtemper. He had many as well as good 
qualities, ſo that the untimelineſs his death made him 


who wrote Biog- Brit, 


juſtly lamented. Dr. Sharp bas bim a noble charac Pref: to 


ter: and Bp. Burnet has ranked him among thoſe eminent 


and worthy men whoſe, lives and Iabours did, in 2 great ran r- 
i; reſcue the: church Tu pes TEES 


De 3. follies 


- * . TE ANNE GIGS W 
, 0 » 9 


bo - dalle R —.— not be forg gotten, 
ou he _ — of thoſe eminent 1 who: a the 


ry, in che reign of James II. 
. e * oa. 4 ae pieces ap ainft 
| Diſſenters, many againſt the anne, ſome of which are 
do de found im © the Preſervative againſt — 5 . 
1730 in 2 vols. folio. But his principal, wotk is/4 A Diſ- 
| . curſe concerning the Opergtions of the Holy Spirit; 
& with a Confutation of ſome Part of Dre Owen's Book 
Ii bh upon that Subject. The firſt part publiſhed in 1677, the 
= ſecond in 1680, in which there is d An Anſwer to Mr. John 
1 ; „ Humphrey's Animadverſions on the firſt Part.“ There 
1 woes alſo u third part deſigned: for Owen: having made a 
aan t ſhew in the margin of his book, of quotations from 
a 1 fathers, as if antiquity had been on his ſide, -Cla ett in- 
See concle- tended to prove, that Owen had not the fathers on his ſide. 
. He had finiſhed his collection from the ancients to this 5 
pole, and made the book for the pteſs; but it 
-.- pened unfortunately, that the 18. cop copy was lodged. with a 
friend of his, houſe was burnt, and the book periſhed 
in the flames, after which accident he had no time to finiſh 
his ceileQions, though he began them a ſecond time. From 
theſe ſeveral pieces, which Clagett publiſhed himſelf, the 
reader, as Dr. Sharp obſerves, may ſorm a judgement of his 
— —_—_ 8 ifs frond,” ad s he, $ can on 
— parti re in writings appear ſo 
* < ſtrong a judgement, ſuch an admirable faculty of reaſon- 
e ing, ſo much honeſty and candour of temper, ſo great 
25 « plainneſs and — ſo much fpirit and quickneſs, 
and, in a word, all the qualities that can recommend an 
< author, or render his ar: excellent in their kind, that [ 
< ſhould not ſcruple to give Clagett. a plaee among the:moſt 
eminent and celebrated writers of this church 
After his deceaſe, his brother Nicholas Clagett publiſhed | 
four volumes of his ſermons :- the firſt in 1689, the third 
and fourth not till 1720. It is remarkable, that one of 
; theſe ſermons was greatly admired by A navy hr _— 
in the firſt volume upon Job ii. 10. hall we receive _ 
at the hand of God, and ſhall we not xeteiye evil? This 
_ the pious queen deſired to heat read more than once, during 
Teniſon's her illneſs, a little before her deceaſe. It was com by 
wa fone the learned author upon the death of a child of his, that 
55 _ — before; a r it * 0d eee 1 he 
— 3 | 5 is 


Nee 6 oc oe ei. 
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« bles de la Lune, 1754,” in gvo. . 2 
in the “ Journal des vans,” which he furniſhed with many 


ilers of his 
— ee eee 
was born at St. 
1035 1 — amntcr Edwend 


"I — « Select Dialogues of Lucian,” 2 Greek 


tar,” Nc. He was admitted of Chriſt college 


| Conbeidge & 1677, 25 took his degrees in arts, and 


in 1704 commenced D Upon his brother's removal to 

On sinn, C 1680, preacher at 
4 sin Bury; in which ſtation he continued near 46 
| e yas not in the mean time without other 1 

— In 168g, he was inſtituted to the rectory 

Parva; and in 1697, male ——— — 

then biſhop of Norwich. He had alſo the rectory 

in Suffolk, to which he was inſtituted in x . 


an. 1726-7 ; and among other children left Ni 
2 . of Exeter. — © 


R — An Affe 
« Sermon in 1683. 2. A Perſuaſive to an ingenuous 


« Trial of Opinions in Religion.” A pamphlet in 268 
3535 tC Famer tg 
ee 7 

* 1704. „„ ä — — 
. baked.” A volume againſt Whiſton's book, intituled, 
„The Accompliſhment of Scripture- Prophecies.” This 
was pubUlne be e. 5 . 


enger Ares of the Freach academy of | 
urope. to academy in 1726, when | was. 
% ge wth cops fancy 

« Curves of bis own Invention; and ſupported the charac- 
ter be thus laid a foundation for by various publications fm 
time to time. He publiſhed, < Elémens de Geametne, 


« 1741, in $vo; « Elemens &Algebre, 1746,” in $vo; 


« Thhorie de ls Figure de la Terre, 1743” in 8vo; ee 


. He was one of the 
je Ins th Rs 


excellent extracts. died in 1 
academicians, who were ſent into & 
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ſuperior beadle | 

| vacant, given to him, and tb his ſucceſlors in that place for 
ever. In 16505 he was maſter of a boarding· ſchodi at Ifling- 

. ton near London, during his continuance at which — 2 


ARKE (SAMunk), celebrated for his fill n ortental 
C7] Belle in Northam 
a ſtudent at Merton vollege, Oxford. 

ie. was only 10 years old. He reſided in 
three years, and was then obliged to leave it, becauſe the 
own was about to be garriſoned for the uſe. of. Charles I. 
but afder the ſurrender of that place to the parliament, he re- 
turned to his college, ſubmitted to the viſitors appointed by 
the then powers in being, and the ſame year, which was 
16955 took the degree of M. A. The year following he was 
deſigned the firſt architypographus of the univerſity, and for 
his detter eee e in that office, had the grant of the 
ip of the civil law, when it ſhould become 


Jent an aſſiſting hand towards the correcting and, publiſhing 
the « Polyglott Bible,” In 2658, he returned a ſecond time 
to the univerſity ; and foreſeeing the death of him who held 


e ſuperior beadleſhip of law, Was elected architypogtaphus 


May the 14th that year, and on the 29th ſuperior beadle of 
the civil law ; both which, places he held to the time of his 


death, which happened Dec, <a Bens Xo {nent 
le was well verſed in Greek and Latin literature, and 


had alſo an uncommon {kill in the. oriental languages. His 
works are as follow: < Varie Lectiones & Obſerrationes in 
* Chaldaicam paraphraſim: theſe are in the ſixth volume 
of the < Polyglott Bible, beginning at page * „ Scien- 
« tia bee & Phythmiga ; ſeu tractatus de Proſodia Ara- 
* bics & authoribus probatiffimis eruta,” 'And, *© Septi- 


e mum Bibliorum Pglyglottàm volumen cum Verfionibus 


* Antiquifimis, non Chaldaica tantum, ſed Syriacis, Æthio- 
picis, Copticis, Arabicis,  Perſicis Contextum,” le 


alſo tranſlated from the original MS, of the publie library at 


Cambridge, © Paraphraſtes Chaldzus in libr. Paralipome- 
< n6n4” which bock Dr, Edmund Caſtell conſulted, as he 

Ils us in the preface to his © Lexicon H lecton, when 
he compoſed that elaborate woxk. Clarke alf9. took great 
22 the Hebrew text; Chaldee paraphrac, and the 
Perſian 2 the « Polyglott Bible, which laſt he tranſ. 
ed into Latin; and there gaes alſo under his name a tranſ- 
lation om of Hebrew into Latin of another piece, intituled, 
«+ The Miftna of the firſt Maſſereth or Tro@ af che T- 
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CLARK R 


and in Wo — —_—_—— — 3 — — 
: whers his. uncommon abilities ſoon began to diſplay them — ro 
1 e the ref of Des Cartes was at that Clarke, by 


a 1 * 5 yet — _—— 


' tO of Wincheſ- 


| mer ———— 

„ . ult's * Phy- 1730, 8v0. 
 fics,” which be finiſhed beforc he was 22 years of age. T Ain 

. philo@ghy, .chea grnerally raught im the. on 54 
univerſity, was that written b Rohault, founded;alto er 
upon Carteſian principles, and very ill tranſlated into 
Clarke gave a new tranſlation, re ee 
might lead ſtudents inſenſibly, and by degrees, to other and 
truer notions, than could be found there. And this cer- 
* tainly,” ſays Bp. Hoadly, . was a more prudent method 
« of introducing truth unknown before, than to attempt to 
4 throw aſide this tteatiſe entifely, and write a new one in- 

&« ſtead of it. The ſucceſs anfwered exceedingly well to 
« his þ hopes; and he may juſtly be ſtyled a great benefaQor 
< tothe univerſity in this attempt. For by this means the 


particularly Rohault's « Phyſics,” which Clarke's 

tutor, as . Te 

3 — _ _— 
was young a man as 

Was, d know ſo much of thoſe ſublime di 

„ whith were then almoſt a ſecret to all, dut to a few parti- 

„ cular mathematicians. Nor did 1 remember,” | 

de, « above one or two. at the maſt, whom. I had wen met 
INE: . 

+ * 


r a4 e e eee eee 
5 : : 


been e as Quite” This tra 4 was Arft printed 
Ne od n 160% Bye. Tbere have been four editions of Ne In 10 


writings of one which ituprovemefite have been made; elpeblally 
De Qizrle®, the Naſt in 187 Which bus the following title Jacobi 
Wann, „ Rohan Phyſica, . Latine vertity' recenſul & 3 
Nr Annotationibue, ex ilultriflimi Ifaacl Newton! 
Nn © Philefophia maximam pattem havſtis, amplific 
n. = mat S. Clarke, 8. T. P. | Accedunt * 
e edtone nove alic uot tadvlie | * inciſe, & 9 —— 
* maſa fot a Dry John Clarke, late dean of 
e Dus and our amthor's broker, tranſlated: this work into 
TL. En tiſh, end publiſhed it in 2 vols. vo. 
7 fecrwards he turned his thoughts to Aivinizy 2 and, in 
cer to Rt himſelf for the ſacred. function, he udied the 
O Teftathent” in the original Hebrew, the © New“ in 
8 the original Greek, and che primitive Chriſtian writers, 


Having taken holy orders, he became 8 to Moore Bp. 


of Norwich, Sang was ever «fter his conſtant friend and pa» 
tron. _ Whiſton claims the merit of introducing him to the 
and friendſhip ef this biſhop: and tells us, that, 
after wo ednverſation mentioned. above, which he ' imme- 
diately gave" the biſhop an account of, alderman Clarke and 


| his fon were, by the biſhop's order, invited and handſome| 4 


entertained ut the palace. Tbe next year, Which was 1698, 
Whiſton being collated Goon to the living of Lowe- 
ſtoft in Suffolk, reſigned his Chaplainſhip, in which he was 
Hiſtorical ſucceeded by Clarke; who lived for near 12 years in this 
3 ſtation, all the froedoms of a brother and an equal, ra- 
rr ther than as am inferior. e eg v e pats 
. while he lived ; and at his death, gave him the 

of his confidence in him, by leaving ſolely in his hands Salt. 
che concerns of his family: à truſt which Clarke executed 
very faithfully, and to the entire ſatisfaction of every perſon 
In 1699, be publiſhed two treatiſes: one, in- 


3 ;” the other, „ Some Reflections on that 


. Fert ef a Bock, called Amyntor, or a Deferice of Milton's 


« Tife, which relates to the Writings of the Primitive Fa- 


4 thers, and the Canon of the New Teftament, In a Let- 


« ter to a Friend.” The author of the Am „it is well 
known, was the famous Laland. Ep. Hoadly fays, that he 
mentions theſe pieces of Clarke, not to t chem upon a level 
with his other performances, but only as, * having __ 

© them the plain marks of a Chriſtian frame of mind, 
TOES OR 
FE . 


e ors 5 


tiniled, < Three practical Eſſays on Baptiſm, Confirmation, 5 
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| of the Chriſtian. Revelation, in. anſwer to Hobbes, 
1 Spingen, the Author of the Oracles of Reaſon, and other 


Heniers of natural and tevenled Religion”: Clarke having 


being of a God maybe 
ds u 


endeavoured in the firſt part of this work to ſhew, that the 
emonſtrated by Niel Pope bus u priori, 
uy: 1 is the cenſure, whi ol 
upon this method of reaſoning in the following 3 They 


are eee md fs of _ OI alc bins 


power and Godhead of the firſt cauſe, though they cannot 


Let others. creep by by mid f e ri 1 
Gn plain experience lay foundations low, 
= «By common ſenſe do common knowledye bes, 
Rog 2 5 loft to nature's cauſe through pavers led. 
5 ee thy miſts, we want no guide, | 
a Mother era, and ſource o 15 on de! 
K „ nobly EK: the h priori roa 
And reaſon downware Le doubt of Goa,” . ty 
24) ing 444, - x Duneiad, b. bv. 7 455. 


a" 3 note 85% Thoſe, who, 
* from cke effeQs in this viſible world, deduce the eternal 


8 ST 7 4 


_ << attain "tb un adequate iden of the Deity; yet diſcover ſo 


* much of him, as enables them to ſee the end of their crea- 
tion, and the means of their happineſs: whereas they, 
* hd nuke this high priori road, as Hobbes; Spinoza, Des 
Cartes, and ſome better reafoners, for one that goes right, 
& ten loſe themſelves in miſts, or ramble after viſions, which 


A deprive them of all fight of their end, and miſlead them in 


3 Ae 
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<-the choice of wrong meatis. Garbe, it is probable, 
3 not have denied this; and the poet perhaps would 
have 1; his better reaſoners, and not have joined them 


wich ſuch company, had he recollected eee * 


jor uſing the argument i ſi W a poſteri- 
ori, ſays he, 4 is indee« molt generally aſſt 
e in ſome de · 


eres ſuited to all capacities ; and therefore it ought always 
to be inſiſted upon. But for as mach as atheiſtical writers 
habe! ſometimes the being and attributes of God 
< by ſuch-metaph renſonings, as can na otherwiſe be 
_ © obviated, chan 97 arguing à priori; therefore this manner 
of arguing alſo is uſeful. and neceſſary in its proper place.” 


. ah 


ab are * of Clarke's 8 here, ſince we cannot 


. 


| himſelf, in the anſwer he made to Whiſton upon this occa⸗ 
ſion. © When Gate brought the his books” fiys Whif- 
op Piece mgmt upp ry, pre en 
„ den _againſt-'St, Peter's 
„ then lived. No I perceiv 


is tad danke = — ne reaſon 7 
“ ing. rr FE 
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4. this flew Bot ce — — had 
e al e 


— — 


; . 
in 3 relating to the demonſtration of the be- 
neee r This gentle 
man was Butler, afterwards Bp. of Durham. In the faxth 


— a | | 
— yes — occaſioned 2 ro 
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authors; but we do not find, that 
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| Account, 
ſeveral editions. in Ge fourth of &= 1-35 
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42 ue KK E - 
"Khor! advices 'Whiſton tells us, my was, [that he dif 
comned our author to have been lookin into the primitive 
8 und to ſuſpectꝭ that the Athanafian doctrine of the 
Trinity was not the doctrine of thoſo parly e ir. „ Whe- 
* ther,” ſays: he, „Mr. Newton had r. Clarke yet 
<« any! anten of that nature, e ie long before 
<_ his time j or whether' ie aroſe from ſore! — of his 
. ©. On, I do not directly know j though T incline/to'the lat- 
de ter. This only I 3 have heard him ſay, that 
© he never read ereed in His pariſh, at or 
& near Norwich, but once; and that was only by miſtake, 
— LO at a time when it was not appointed dy the-rubrick,” In 
2 he publiſhed 4. A Letter to Mr. Dodwells“ wherein 
arguments in his py diſcourſe againſt the i im- 
* anſwered, And the Judge 
— — ar A d hd pp 
: pram matter truly repreſen Hoadl 
ſerves, | that in this letter be wee peg well in =: | 
dellent a manner, both with * N the philoſophical part, 
and to che ons of ſome of: the primitve writers, upon 
s were fixed, that it gave univerſal fatif- 
ren. But — — here; for the 
g celebrated Collins, a ans in as a ſecond to Dodwell, went 
- much-facther intoiths philoſophy of the diſpute, and indeed 
emed to all chat could poſſibly be faid againſt the 
. 
ons.” This enlarged the ſcene of the diſpute; into which 
author entered, und wrote with ſuch a ſpirit of clearneſs 
demonſtration, : s at once ſhewed him greatly ſuperior 
eve and phyſical knowledge; 
— Sende ice, that ſuch an in- 
2 cextort from him that 
. . — . expreſſion, 
much wanted upon this intricate 
d And T'am continues the 
„Ah be has writ in is controverſy, compre- 
the little: that the een ct and adds 
more evidence than ever clearly appeared before, and 
all in words that have a meaning to them, it will remain 
the ſtandard of good ſenſe on that ſide of the queſtion, 
Lo on which he ſpent ſo many of his thoughts, as upon one 
* p- 1. L of his favourite points,” Clarke's letter to Dodwell was 
foon followed by four defences of it, in ſour ſeveral letters 
to the author of © A Letter to the learned Mr. Henry Dod- 
« well; containing ſome Remarks on 2 pretended races 
e ration | 
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« Chriſtian faith, delivered in the > No ar difagree- 
able to right reaſon.” „ 
Abvertate nulla poteſt eſſe religio: that is. Without the 


an 


on 


San < at home.” In the publication of this: book, che doctor 


8 8 0 


2 man even of Clarke's 
585 — + and a long courſe of buſineſs of quite another nature, 


On 


CLARKE 


þ ther odurſe eee A of 
nſ&/the arts, which the pr 
of . 0 the ue diſh. 


ble anſwers, that per- 
heard in thoſe ſchools. 


— 


id to hm at the end of the diſputation „ Profecto, 


. E. e probe exercuilti,” chat is, 4 On my word, you have 


worked me dufsciently ; and the eee of the univer- 
fity went away, admiring, as indeed they well 
ilities, after un abſence « 


ſo many 


: great critic Dr. Clarke e0 exviſe tat cranſation; 
Hin. mem. Which he was ſo kind as to agree to. - 
r aa be publiſhed a moſt beautiful-and porapous di- 
tion of Cæſar s commentaries, adorned with elegant ſculp- 


tures. It is intituled, . C. Juli Czfaris quz extant, accu- 
s ratifime cum libris edit & mſſ. optimis collata, recognita, 
& conefta;' accefierunt annotationes Samuelis Clarke, 
* 8 TL. F. item indices locorum, rerumque & verborum, 
* It was printed in 1712, folio; and afterwards 
in 1720, 8vo. „ t duke of Marl- 

& at a time,” ſays B Ys - + when his un. 
« equalled victories and — het red by y to the 
A higheſt pitch abroad, and leſſened his intereſt a & favour 


took particular care of the punctuation. In the annotations, 
he ſelected what the heſt and moſt judicious in for- 
mer editors, with ſome corrections and emendations of his 
Mr. Addiſon has ſpoke of this folio edi- 
tion of Cafar's commentaries in the following mords: The 
neu dition, which is given us of Caeſar's commentaries, 


< has alrcady been taken notice of in loreign - | 
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If vhiy hnd-aiv4-becerrwithin tight ws dung | ſhould 2 
= bim to — in 


e ar — him ſo 
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patromze any ſyſtem, ne le 

bas Poll But, as 2 Chriſtian, he laid open the New Teſta- 
« ment before him. He ſearched out every text, in which 
Wn rg ee one of 


=Y 2 3 And what he thought to be 
. the truth, he . 
« Doechine of the Trini 
= 'taking upon me to 
ö 


Wn which at laſt it _ be 
truth may be ſuppoſed adore 


CS © LnA: R x: E. 1 
ſome time before the e of of this, thete was a | 
| meſſage ſent do him Pom fn \ $0 og 
*s. miniſh 1 8 affairs 
ery the hands of ht | 
e = It ns herefore an unſeaſon- 
ication of a ook that would make a 


| _ and that therefore they. de- 


Fred him t: ar, till a fitter — rtunity ſhould offer 
elk“ which meſſage, ſays 1 92 3 regard 
to, but went on accgr 


to 98 dictates, of his on con- 


Wl. ww. ſcience, with the eublicaign of hies book, 'The mihiſters 


Þ 3%. 


others. We will ſubjoin a 


_ however were very in their conjectures ; for the work 
made noiſe and A — enough, and occaſioned a a 


number of books. and pa n written by himſelf an 

| of thoſe publiſhed by ik, 
referring for the reſt to. a pampnlets intituled, 5 3 Account 
«_ ot al the conſiderable Books and Pamphlets that have been 
< wrote on either Side, in the 2 concerning the 
de Trinity, fince the Year 17123; which | is alſo contain- 


. * cg Se kgs the Dice to the End of the kt 127 


SB „ <A Ney to the 88 of Robert Wa 


* fon, Eſq, ende. r . 
* Clarke's B of the Trinity ing a Com- 


< mentary on Forty ſelect Texts of Seri his ano- 
«Dogan EAA Sor to be Dr. _—_ Knick ght, vicar 
St. Sepulchre s in London. 3. An Anſwer to the Re- 
27. — of the 3 499 5 ee ee ng 
2 rinity, that Controverſy.” 
This author was Gaftrel, biſhop of Cheſter. Theſe & 


1E ether in 1 14. 3 4 GA 
_< Letter to the late Rev. R. M.“ (Richard "1c oo 


pres taining Obſervations on his Book, intituled, A plain Scrip- 


< ture — T Dr. * Doctrine concerning 
< the ever b 1 6 22 A eee e 
A of a book, true Scripture Doctrine of the 


2 pede pra hr . 
recommended firſt by Mr. Ne and ſince by Dr. Wa- 


< terland.” Theſe two pieces were Publiſhed tog £19 ry 
173 , $50, . the cod of a tra by e author, to led, 
modeſt Plea for the Baptiſmal and ce Notion 


* of the Trinity, 4 6. © The modeſt Plea continued 


0 A kuief and * Anſwer to Dr, nn * 
. ; res, 
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Tri 


book and defences did, in 


9 


by the eternal. incomprehenſible. power and will of the 
* Father; and that the Holy Spirit. was likewiſe eternally 
_ < derived from the Father by or through the Son, according 
= to the eternal incomprehenſible power and will of, the Fa- 
i ther. 2. That before his bock, intituled, The Seripture 
| & Doctrine of the Trinity, was publiſhed, he did indeed 
== 258 A two or three ſermons upon this ſubject; but that 
1 <<. fince the bobk was publiſhed; he had never preached upon 
8 this ſubject ? and; becauſe he thought it not fair tu propoſe 
. parti opinions, where there is not liberty of anſwer- 
"< ing, he was willing to promiſe, as. indeed he intended, 
e not to preach any more upon this ſubjeR; 3. That he 
| <« did not intend to write any mort concerning the doctrine 
e of che Trinity; but, if he ſhould fail herein, ant write 
5 any thing hereafter upon this ſubjrct, contrary tothe doc- 
3 <«. trine of the church of England, he did hereby:willingly 
ſubmit himſelf to any ſuch cenſure as his ſuperiors ſhould 
« thing fit to paſs on him. 4, That whereas it hach: been 
te 5 ently reported, that the Athanaſian creed, and the 
_ < third and fourth petitions in the liturgy, had been omitted 
| e in his church by his direction, he r that 
e che third:and fourth petitions in the liturgy had never been 
3 omitted at all, as far as he Mewz and that the Athanaſian 
= A, creed was never omitted at 1x o'clock-prayers,:but-at 
[+ | 0 early prayers only, for brevity's ſake, at the diſeretion of 
ES: & che Curate, and not by his appointment. 5. That, as to 
} _ & his private converſation, he was not conſcious. to himſelf, 
E .-* that he had given any occakon-for thoſe reports, which 
(& have been fpread concerning him with relation to this 
: * comtroverty.”” Mis paper-conciudes with theſe words: 1 
am ſorry, that what] ſincerelyintended for the hondour and 
glory of God, and ſo to explain chis great myſtery, as to 
avoid the hereſies in both extremes, ſhould have given 
<« offence to this ſynod, and particularly to my lords the 
< biſhops. I hope my behaviour ſor the time to come witn 
relation hereunto, will be ſuch as to preyent any future 
Aſter tts paper had been before the upper houſe; being 


apprehenſiwe, that if it ſhouldr be publiſhed ſeparately, as 
Sherwards trppened, without ay true account of the pre- 
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ceding and following circumſtances, it might be liable to be 
miſunderſtood in ſome particulars, he cauſed an explanation, 
dated July 5, to be preſented to the biſhop of London, the 
next time the upper houſe met: "Tetting forth, That whereas 
<« the paper laid before their lordſhips the Friday before, 


n 419 
er was, e ent wancef tio, not drawn up with 
6 ſuſkcient exactneſs, he thought himſelſ indiſpenſibly obliged 
in conſcience to acquaint their lordſhips, that he did not 
mean thereby to tetract any thing he had written, hut to 
4 declare, that the opinion ſet forth at large in his Scripture 
« Dodrine, &c. is, that the Son was eternally begotten by 
« the eternal incomprehenſible power and will of the Father, 
„Ke. and that, by declaring he did not intend to wiite any 
more concerning the doctrine: of the Trinity, he did not 
« preclude himſelf from a liberty of making any inoffenfive _ 
<. corrections in his former books, if they ſhould come to 
« another edition, or from vindicating himſelf againft any 
<, miſrepreſentations or aſperſions, which. might — 
© hexeaſter. bo caſt upon him, on. 0 — 


«ye Aſter the delivery this explanation, the 
ee July 5, to —_— —— ex- 


eee eee 2h by the lower houſe; ——— De. 
to be entered im the as of that houſe. But 
292 Fr ATE YT ay 
aper ſubſcribed by Dr. Clarke, and communicated-to them 
the biſhops, does not contain in it any recantation of the 
heretical aftertions and offenſive paſſages, complained of in 
their repreſentation, and afterwards produced in their extract; 
nor gives ſuch ſatisfaction for the great ſcandal occafioned 
thereby, as ought to put a ſtop to any further examination 
and cenſure thereof. Thus ended this affair; the moſt au- 
thentic account of which we have in a piece, intituled, < An 
<< Apology for Dr. Clarke, containing an Account of the | 
« late Pr in Convocation, upon his V ritings con- 
« 6 Trans, 1714, 8vo.” It was written, Whif- HS. mem 
ton tells us, by a - bs in the country, oma og 
mon friend of b. t ne uo ; and contains true co- | 
pies of the original papers, es ona) al | 
convocation and Dr. Clarke, communicated by the Dr. him- 
ſelf, and occaſianed by his friend's letter to him, in relation 
. i The Seriprure Dacit of | 
printed in the 8 pture 
<«< the Trinity,“ as we bave obſerved, was firſt publiſhed in | 
CCC = 
terations, in 1719; and there has been, fince his death, 2 
third edition, 3 additions, left under the doctor s 
hand ready prepared e eee 
in 3 to thoſe who have ſuppoſed Clarke to have re- 
tracted nnn as Tray; that, «< From 


« 8 


i wa found no 8 as far e as by was Wis to judge, to al- 
ter the notions which he there profeſſed, concerning the 
<«. Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, towards any ofthoſe ſchemes, | 
which ſeemed to him to derogite from the honour of the 

Father on one ſide, or from chat of the Son and Spirit 
We on the other. And this,“ ſays the Bp. «I thought pro- 
| Ae © _ ENG as what all his friends knew to be the 


25 5 5 he had a conference. with. $malridge, a 

mak of Brit, 1 e doctrine of the Tri- 
$ Cartwright's, Eſq; at Aynho in North- 

: a gd Whiſton has given us the following account 

| « The conference between Smalridge and Clarke was 

| by the former, in order to the conviction of the 
and of any perſon in England,” ſays he, © was oy 

* eee muſt have been Smalridge, 

_ < who had fully conſidered my fourth volume of Pride 

<. Chriſtianity reviſed, and was a thorough maſter of thoſe 

<. original Wr of Chriſtianity, from whence the arguments 

were to be taken; and who wanted no ſagacity nor good 

< will to enforce them. However he failed of ſucceſs ;' and 

Don the contrary, the company were generally ſatisfied, 

< that the evidence on Clarke's fide was greatly ſuperior to 

che other? and whether Smalridge did not himſelf ſome- 

< what feel it, I cannot certainly tell. So far, I think, will 

< appear, that except his condemnation of the groſs Arians, 

< whom neither Clarke nor I ever ſupported, he after this 

= choſe rather to refer to others, who had managed. the 

* Athanaſian cauſe, .than ever to enter directly into its vin- 

& dication. Nor did he eſcape the ſuſpicion of being him- 

— ſelf inciinable to what has of late been called Arianiſmʒ 

&. p. 52- << eſpecially at Oxford, as will appear hereafter.” - : 

| 4 In 3 1716, he had a diſpute with the S | 

Leibnitz, relating to the principles of natural philoſo 5 

3 5 and a collection of the papers, which p = be | 
tween them, was publiſhed in 1717, under the following 
title: © A Collection of Papers which paſſed between the 
1. ns learned Mr. Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke, relating to the 
Principles-of Natural Philoſophy and Religion. To which 

< are added, Letters from Cambridge to Dr. Clarke con- 

« cerning Liberty and Neceſſity, with the Doctor's An- 
<. ſwers.” And, Remarks upon a Book, intituled, A 
« philoſophical Enquiry ; human Liberty,” 8vo.. 
The letters from Cambrid , which Clarke anſwers in this 
* 1 by Richar n . Eſq; author of a 

5 pores 
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inn ded 1718 hn ears of 2 " & The Phi | 
46 1 mar 5 was writ- 
this volome 1 Fond, . 8 
were trench, | 
Des Maizeaux in the feſt rnd Ee op : 


| 4: icons; —— Prins — 
« dam in 1720,” in 2 vols. amo. Thib book of the doc- 
777 „ 
princeſs of Wales, who was pleaſed to have the 
EST 3 
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been, by the writings — — 


ö — 
< and force good ſenſe and plain words into what was almoit 
& the privileged place of obſcurity and unintelligible ſounds. Ibid. p. 32. 
Whifton fays, «© That Clarke prefſed ſo hard upon Leibnitz, | 
Ma gi, Swept aber POW ER" 
< veries of Sir Ifac Newton, who heartly affifted the doc- 
tor, I mean in choſe letters, that he was forced: to have 
« TCR nt COT 
harmony of dungs in his own. he ſtyles 
Aa ſuperior reaſon; till it was ſoon & —— 
« ſuperior reaſon ſerved to. little eie, but to confirm. the 
00 1 of experience W 


0 


J : -- 
| 4 ſuch metaphyſical ſubtleties whatſoever. - And Leone,” . 
ſays he, I look upon theſe, letters of Dr., Clarke, as among 


e“ the moſt uſeful of his performances in natural philoſophy.” i 
Hit. mem. Whiſton has preſerved an anecdote relating to Map contro- 


+ Þ+ 192+ verſyz Which is, that Sir Tac Newton once pleaſantly. told 


L. that © dhe had broke ae 3 aye Mich, his TYP 
| 15 ' About 218. Clarke made. an alterations in W forms of 


do oxology in the ſinging pfalms, which produced no ſmall | 


noiſe and diſturbance, and-occafioned 200 e ty = 
| e ce e Was ia 8 I 
were 900 iy, be, | e © #4 he 


"And, ns TR Re 

0 God, through Chin mo Son, bur Led, 

All glory be t therefore, &c R 

A ee number of theſe ak bels _ Is —_ 


ing been diſperſed by the ſociety for Promoting Chriſtian 


Knowledge, before the alteration of the doxologies was taken 
notice of, he was charged with a deſign of impoſing upon 
the ſociety: whereas, in truth, the edition of them had been 
prepared by him for the uſe of his own pariſh. only, before 


the ſociety had thoughts of purchaſing any of the Pond * 


and as the uſual forms of doxology are not ggabliſned by. by a 
legal authority, eccleſiaſtical or civil, in this he had Ps 
fended. However Robinſon, Bp. of London, ſo highly die 
liked chis alteration, that he thought proper to publiſh a let- 
ter to the incumbents of all churches and chapels in his dio- 
ceſe, againſt their uſing any new forms of doxology. The 


letter is dated Dec. 26, 1718, and begins chus: Reverend 
* & of your care and duty, which : 


% brethren, there is an i 
< I conceive myſelf at this time highly obliged to offer, an 
< you to regard, as neceſſary for the — of the very 


&« foundations of our faith. Some perſons, ſeduced, I fear, 


by the ſtrong deluſions of pride and ſelf· conoeĩt, have late- 


« 1y publiſhed new forms « doxology, entirely agreeable to 
4 thoſe of ſome ancient heretics, who impiouſſy denied a. 
< Trinity of perſons in the Unity of the Godhead... J der 
& therefore warn and charge it upon your ſouls, as you hope | 
cc to obtain mercy from God the Father, through the merits 
« of Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, and by the ſanRification-of the 
* Holy Gheſt, three perſons and one God bleſſed for ever, 
* that you employ your beſt endeavours to prevail with your 
65 Parma Rocks, 9 888 2 PO abhorrence for the above 
5 mentioned : 


* 


„EA Y 1 4 


1 « mentioned new forms, and particularl y that you do RY 
aun the ſame to be uſed, either in your "churches, or in 
ſohsols, "where" yo a re to prevent that moſt 3 
6 9 Go. It is rare to meet with a man in biſt — 9 
who, was leſs ſubject to * the deluſions of pride and ſelf-- 
«conceit,” than Clarke Was mean while, the biſhop's let- 
ter was Aimadverted upon by Whifton, in A letter of 
« thanks to the right reverend the lord Bol of Loridon, 
“ forhis late letter to his c 8) 2ga aga uinkt the uſe of new forms ._..- 
of doxology,”&c.” Jän. 17, 1718-19: and in a pamphlet, 
intituled) An humble Apo! ogy for St. Paul and the other 
„ Apoſtles; or, a Vindication Vf them and their Doxolo- 
4 ids bm the Oharge of Hereſy. By Cornelius Paets, 
wy Soon after came out an ironica]/piece, intituled, | 
fence of the Bp. of London, in Anfwer to Whiſton's 
** Leer ul Thanks, & c. addreſſed to the Abp. of Canter- 
«' bury; : Po which is added; A Vindication of Dr. Sache- 
„ verell's late Fndeavour to turn Mr. Whiſton out of his 
« Church.“ Whiſton's * Letter of Thanks” occaſioned | 
likewiſe che two following pieces; viz. © The Lord Biſhop, 
of London's Letter 4 5 his Cler vindicated, &c. by a2 
« Belie ver 1719: KA LMS Review of Mr. 
«,Whifſton's; Account 88 primitive Doxologies, &c: by a 
« /Prefdyter;: *&ci 1719. This preſbyter was ſuppoſed to be 
Dr. William Berriman. To the latter Whiſt6n replied in 
a ſecond letter to che Pp: of London; and the author of 
The ſeaſonable Review, &c. anſwered him in 2 ſecond 
review, &c; As to Clarke“ s conduct in this affair, Whiſton 
< eſteems it "one of the moſt Chriſtian attempts towards 
e ſomewhat of reforimation, upon the Pranke bet, that he 
« ever ventured upon: but adds, « f ch the Bp. of London, 
jn the way of modern authority, was quite too hard for 
« Dr. Clarke, an the way of primitive Na 1 . i 
About this time he was prefented. by the lord Lechmere, 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, to the maſterſhip of 
Wigſton's hoſpital in Le 'In 1724. he publiſhed 17 Accounts 
ſermons preached -on ſeveral e 11 of which were . 27 
never before printed; and the year following a ſermon, 
preached at the pariſh church of St. James, upon the erect- 
ing a charity-ſehool for the education or women ſervants. 
In 1527, upon the death of Sir Iſaac Newton, he was of- 
ſered by the court the place of maſter of the Mint, worth , 
communibus annis 1200 or i500). a year. Upon this offer, 
Whiſtan tells us, the doctor adviſed: with his friends, and 
E with Mr. 2 and himfelf, about n 


3 5 8 
$ 4 


Hiſt. mem. 
& c. P» 76. 


„„ 


a VV 


or refuling it. They adviſed him/again@ accepting it, as 


What he wanted not as what was entirely remote from his 
ProkeGon, and. would hinder, the ſucceſs of dis_minidr 

» lle was himſelf generally of the ſame} opinion with: 
| Could not thoroughly reconcile; himſelf to this: ſecular pre- 
ferment, and e pa e it. Whiſton ſeems 

f dd wonder, that Clarke's elogiſts ſhould lay fo little ſtreſs 
1 A pon this refuſal, as to mention it not at all, or at leaſt very 


Henls LAI, bn | TRL CC: One 
Re BY negligenty 5 while “ he takes it, he ſays, ( to be one of 
18. „ niable conyiction, that he was in earneſt in bis religion. 
In 1728, was publiſhed, * A Letter from Dr. Clarke to 
Mr. Benjamin Hoadly, F. R. S. occaſioned by the Con- 
8 troverſy, relating to W of Velocity and Force 
« jn Bodies in Motion; and printed in the Philoſophical 
*« Tranſactions, Ne 4or.” And here, for tlie ſake of put- 


to natural knowledge, recorded by Whiſton, and in which: 
Hiſt. mem, our author was concerned. He tells us then, that “ about 
e che year 1709, alderman Clarke and his fon: Mr. Clarke 
s faw a very curious ſight in aſtronomy, which he does not 
t know that any others before had ever ſeen: and it was 

« this. They b 


L 


an previous thought or ex 


4 


„ ftar between the ring and the body of 
< ſure evidence, ſays he, that the ring is properly diſtinct 


155d. p. 9. 4 although believed, could hardly be demonſtrated before.” 


« Thad,” This edition was 
the duke of Cumberland. The > 
tirely new : and annatations are added to the bottom of the 


Author, even to adegrec of 


ſage, word, and title, that could create apy ſuſpicion. 5. The 
4 be ſtyled accurate; and his notes, as far as they go, are 
6 performed: 


4 


* 


them, 


glorious actions of his life, and to afford \unde- 


. | king chings of a ſort together, let us mention a fact, relating 


© this. | They happened to be viewing Saturn's ring at 
4 Norwich, with a teleſcope. of 15 feet long; when, without 

0 reVIOus: th. or e of ſuch a thing, as 
Mr. Clarke aſſured him, “ they both diſtinctly ſaw a fixed 
* body of that planet. A 


from the planet, and at ſome. diſtance from it; which, 


In 1729, he publiſhed the 12 firſt books of +. Homer's 
ras printed in 4to, and dedicated to 
Latin verſion is almoſt en- 


pages. Homer, Bp. Head tells us, was. Clarke's: admired. 
omething like enthuſiaſm, hardly 
natural to his temper ; and that in this he went a little beyond 
' the bounds of Horace's judgement, and was ſo unwilling to 
allow the favourite poet ever to nod, that he has taken re- 
markable pains to find out, and give a reaſon for every paſ- 


4 tranſlation,” adds the Bp.“ with his corrections, may now. 


indeed a treaſury of grammatical and critical knowledge. 
He was called to this talk by royal command; and he has 


ESEESSS 
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155 CLARKE „„ 


«performed. it in ſuch a manner, as to be worthy of the 
young prince, for whom it was laboured. The praiſes 
_ given to this excellent work by the writers abroad in their 
« memoirs, as well as by the learned maſters of the three 

principal ſchools of England, thoſe of Weſtminſter, Eton, 
and St. W and the ſhort character, that the perform- 


* 


e 
o a POTS 
forms us, that he had begun this work in his younger years; *<- p. 29. 
and that © the notes were rather tranſcribed than made new. Hit. mem. 
The 12 laſt books of the < Iliad were publiſhed” in 1732," ? p- z. 
e who” informs 
us, in the preface, that bis father had finiſhed the annaota- 
tions to the, three firſt of thoſe books, and as far as the 35 9h 
verſe, of the fourth; and had reviſed the text and verſion, as 
fax 3s verſe 510th of the fame book. 
While was employed in finiſhing the remain- 
ing books of Homer, he was inter with an illneſs 
which ended in his death. Though not robuſt, he had all 
bis life long eee eee te 
diſpoſition bad to confine him, except the ſmall-pox . 
in. his youth; till, on Sunday May 11, 1729, going out in 
the morning to preach before the judges” at Serjeant's-inn, 
hs there. ſeized with a pain in his fide, which made it | 
le for him to the office he was called to; 
quickly became fo violent, that he was obliged to be 
carried home, He went to bed, and thought himſelf fo 
much better in the afternoon, that he would not fuffer him- 
ſelf to be blooded; which remedy, it is remarkable 
prejudices. But the pain re- 
3 1 next = e bleed 
ing abſ Sear r appeared to be out e 
and continued Dime bs, fl 3 till the ors ng A morning 
following; when, to the inexpreffible all about 
CFC and, after 
a very ſhort complaint, took away bis ſenſes fo, as they never 
returned any more. He continued till between 
ſeven and eight of the evening of that day, which was May 
17, 1729, and then died, in his 54th year. The fame 1 
was printed his © Expoſition of the Church Catechiſm,” and p- 34- 
ten volumes of ſermons, in 8 vo. His Expoſition is 


ale up of hl eur 8 —_— 


when Dr. Sykes 


5 occaſion to trouble the reader, 


of him. Dr. Hate then, late B 
thor of The Difficulties and 


. % e 92g fie 
2. all the bed lite der rob” 6 meet 


& poſieſs any ſingle one. 


5 < cident to the beſt men, in 


'* 2 Clarke : 


5 © L A R x W 
for Juing/noowthe ie the year, at St, James's church.“ In the 
latter part of his time he reviſed them with Wok care, and 
left them completely prepared for the preſs. his perform- 
ance was immediately animadverted ny by Dr. Waterland, 

took up the cudgels in favbur of Clarke. 

A controverſy enfued ; and three or four pumphlets were 
written on each prog with the titles of which there is no 
F 4 T6 BT 


After fo {i account of Clarke's. 8 life and 0 


it may not ſeem very needful to dwell upon his charcber! 
yet as it has been drawn in a maſterly manner * 0 ar 
t 


men, it may be entertaining e hto Hear 
Bp. uf Chicheſter, mY 
iſcouragements Which at- 


dend the Study of the Scripture, in the Way of private 


Clarke, fays he, “ is a man who has 
together to recom- 
“ mend him. He is poſſeſſed of all the parts of 2 
< that ere valuable in a clergyman, in à degree that fe 
He has joined to 2 goal dle 
< the three learned languages a 3 — compaſs of the beſt 
„ philoſophy and mathematics, as appears by his Latin 
4 works; and his E. ones are ſuch a proof of this own 


< piety, and of his knowledge | in rave and have dene 


% much ſervice to religion, as would make any other 
< man, that was not under the ſuſpicion of hereſy, ſecure 
<< of the frien and eſteem of all good churchmen, eſpe- 
cially of the And to all this piety and learning, and 


. the good uſe that has been made of it, is added a temper 
y beyond expreſſion; a ſweet, caſy, modeſt, inof- 


ve, obliging behaviour adorn all his actions; and no 
8 eee vanity, inſolence, or dra, appear either in 
<« what he writes or ſays: and yet theſe faults are often in- 
e ſreedom-of converſation, 
and writing ——_— pes and unreaſonable adver- 
2 DI eſpe ſuch as ſtrike at the foundation of virtue 


« mms hel 
6 a ſuſpicion of ſome heretical opinions. 

Bp. Hoadly, who is the other great man I mean, writes 
„He was a perſon. of a natural genius, ex- 


This is the learning, this the temper of the 
of the ſcriptures has betrayed him into ü 


celient enough to have placed him in the ſuperior rank of 
« men, without the acquirements of learning; and of learn- 
0 comprehenſive. 

+ genius 


6 8 29 885 to * rendered a 


Es of him, in that pamphlet in the fol- 


CLARKE. 

« genius very conſiderable in the ways of the world. But 
« in him they were both united to ſuch a degree, that thoſe, 
« who were of his intimate acquaintance, not which 
4 to admire moſt. The firſt ſtrokes of knowledge, in fome - 
W 
« him: for appeared to lie t in his mind, as as 
oe ang, Aegan; age and to be the very ſame, which 
« afterwards up with bim into perfection, as the 
« ſtrength a „ increaſed. He had 
« one happineſs very rarely known #mong; the greatelt men, 
that his memory was almoſt equal to his judgement, which 
is as great a character as can well be given of it.” Then, Account, 
after obſerving how great the doctor was in all branches of . P. 35, 
knowledge and learning, he goes on thus : © If in any one 
Hof theſe many branches he had excelled only ſo much as 

he did in all, this alone would juſtly have entitled him to 

« the name of a great man. But there is ſomething ſo very 

= «in th pr of kno ME not 
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« Famed foe —— — that it 
« ought to be remarked, in how particular a manner, and 
| high a degree, divinity and mathematics, experi- 
< mental philoſopby and claffical learning, metaphyſics and 
« critical ſkill, Pp a_C EE ee 2s Mon 
« amongft themſelves, united in Dr. Clarke.” Afterwards Ibid. p. 47, 


« natural ee Wi EY ns - man 

< was never raiſed higher +] | nifives,, - 
that it was neither for want of merit, nor intereſt, nor 
the fayour of ſome, in whoſe power it was to have raiſed 
him. e r now Pt A. - 


ee 


428 : 


&c. f. 49% 


* 
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ec ſuch promotion. Of theſe he was the proper, and indeed 
«the only judge: and therefore I ſay no more of them.“ 
The truth is, his ſcruples about ſubſcription were very great; 


as we are informed by Sykes, who obſerves, in his elogium 


of Clarke, printed at the end of Whiſton's “ Hiſtorical 


Ibid. p. 50. 


Ibid. p. 35. 


& myſelf be e., 


* thoſe things 
& unlawful by ſome, might be 


which were ſuſpected by many, and judged 
rriouſly conſidered, and not 
<. made terms of communion. He thought it would be the 
<« greateſt happineſs to ſee the occaſions of good and learned 


«<< men's ſeruples removed out of the public forms of divine 

ſervice, and the doctrines of Chriſtianity reduced to the 

New Teſtament only; and that it would be right to 
TY 


from the preachers of. the goſpel, 
cc put what was purely primitive. This he thought to be 


& the only means of making the. minds of fincere Chriſ- 
* tians eaſy and quiet. This he believed would make men 
much more charitable to one another; and make the go- 


« vernors of the church and ſtate tranſact their important 


<« affairs with greater eaſe and freedom from diſturbances.” 


Upon the whole, Bp. Hoadly makes no ſcruple to declare, 


that by Dr. Clarke's death, the world was deprived of as 


e bright a light, and maſterly a'teacher of truth and virtue, 


« as ever yet appeared amongſt us; and,” ſays he in the 


concluſion of his account, as his works muſt laſt as long 


nas any language remains to convey them to future times, 


<« perhaps I may flatter myſelf that this faint and imperfect 


« account of him . be tranſmitted down with them. 
„ And, I hope, it will b a Pc 
ambition and ſelf- intereſtedneſs; if, being fearful leſt every 


be thought a pardonable piece of 


„thing elſe ſhould prove too weak to keep the remembrance 
of myſelf in being, I lay hold on his fame to prop and 
« ſupport. my own. I am ſure, as I have little reaſon to 


4 expect, that any thing of mine, without ſuch an affiſtance, 
& can live, I ſhall think myſelf Fr recompenſed for 
ce the want of any other memori 


„if my name may go 
< down to poſterity, thus cloſely joined with his; and I 
t of, and ſpoke of, in' ages to come, 
& under the character of The FRIEND of Dr. CLARKE.” 
We muſt not forget to obſerve,” that Clarke married Ca- 
tharine, the daughter of the Rev. Mr. Lockwood, rector of 
Little Miſſingham in Norfolk; in whoſe good ſenſe and un- 
Jameable behaviour he was happy to his death. Some cu- 
rious little anecdotes of Dr. Clarke are printed in the © Gen- 
«-temat's Magazine % = 14 one neon 


- 
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CLARKE (WiLtzam),! an Engliſh divine, was born at 


Haghmon-Abbey in Shropſhire, 1696 and after a grammar Anec- 
ey at Sh ſchool, was dent to St. John's col- dotes of 


lege Cambridge, of which „ eee 3 1716 K 
51 B. A. 1731, 2 A. 2735. eſented by oy 2 
ake, in 1724, to the 2 fb d in Suſſex, at 


bn of Dr. 8 and in 1738, 
and reſidentiary of Chicheſter, and 

in 2 70 ee that church e vicar of Amport, 
— he did not long enjoy, dying Oct. 21, 1771. He 
married a daughter of the learned Dr. Wotton, by whom he 
leſt a fon and daughter: the fon, Edward Clarke, publiſhed 
ſome © Letters concerning the "Spaniſh Nation,” in 1763- 

He wrote a learned preface to Dr. Wotton's Collection of 
the Welch Laws: but his principal work, in which he 
introduced the famous Chicheſter inſcription, is, The Con- 
« nexion of the Roman, Saxon, and Engliſh Coins, 1767,” 
4to. He ſeems to have been alſo a very wiſe, as well as 
earned man; for, in anſwer to Mr. Bowver, with whom 
he was very intimate, he writes thus: < « 1 find the arch- 
« biſhop. and-you are intimate; he (Secker) truſts you with 
< his ſecrets :. but I could tell you a ſecret which nobody 
knows but my wife, that if our deanery ſhould ever be 
* vacant in my time, (which is not likely) I would not ac- 
< cept it.— would no more go into a new way of life, 
„ furniſh' new apartments, &c. than Mrs. Bowyer would 
go to a lord mayor's ball. I have learnt to know, that at 
« che end of life theſe things are not worth our notice,” 
April 8, 1767. He reſigned Buxted to his anger... 


1768, ate having held that rectory more than 34 years. 


CLAUDE, of Lorin 2 celebrated landſkip ERS 
was born in 1600, and ſent firſt to ſchool ; but proving ex- 
tremely dull and heavy, was ſoon taken thence, and -bound 
an apprentice to a paſtry-cook, with whom he ſerved his 
time out. Afterwards he went with fome young fellows to 
Rome, with a view of getting a livelihood there ; but being 
unable to ſpeak the language, and withal very M. bred, no- 


body cared to ſet him to work. . 5 


length to Auguſtino Traſſo, who bired him to pound his 
colours, clean his pallet and pencils, look after his houſe, 
dreſs his meat for him, and do all his houſhold drudgery; 
tor Auguſtino kept no other ſervant. His maſter hoping to 
make him ſerviceable to him in ſome of his greateſt works, 


e rules of pexſpeQive, and the ele- 


ments 


* 


* 


= 


- _pleafant and moſt gar invention; for the delicacy of 
he 


8 
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ments of deſigu · Claude at firſt did not know. what to make | 
of thoſe principles of art; but being encouraged, and not 
failing in application, he came at length to underſtand them. 


Then his ſoul enlarged: itſelf apace, and cultivated the art 


with wonderful eagerneſt He removed his ſtudy to the 


banks of the: Tibet, and into the open fields, Where he would 
continue from morning to night, taking all his leſſons from 


nature herſelf; and by many years diligent imitation of that 


excellent miſtreſs, he climbed up to the higheſt ſtep of per- 
fection in landſkip painting. Sandrart relates, that being in 
the fields with him, for the ſake of ſtudying r Claude 


made him obſerve, with as much nicety as 


he had been 


well verſed in phyſics, the cauſes of the diverſity of the ſame 
view or proſpect; and explained, why it appeared ſometimes 


after. one faſhion, and ſometimes after another, with reſpect | 


to colours, as the morning dew or the evening vapours more 
or leſs prevailed. His memory was ſo good,” that he would 
paint with great faithfulneſs when he got home, what he 
ſeen abroad. He was ſo abſorbed in his labours, that 

be never viſited any body. The ſtudy, of his profeſſion was 
his amuſement, and by tle mere dint of cultivating his ta- 
lent, he drew ſome pictures which made his name deſervedly 
famous throughout Europe, in that ſort of painting to which 
he applied himſelf. He has been univerſally admired for his 


his. colouring, and the charming variety and tendern 


of 


his tints; for his artful diſtrihution of the lights and ſhadows, 
for his wonderful conduct in the diſpoſition. of his figures, 
and for the advantage and harmony of his compoſitions. 
Upon the whole, Claude may be produced as an inſtance to 
prove, that conſtant and aſſiduous application will even ſup- 
ply the want of genius; or, if this will not be allowed, will 
draw forth genius into view, where nobody ſuſpected any 


genius was. This induſtry however he was always obliged 


to exert, for he never performed without difficulty: and, 
when his performance did not come up to his idea, he would 
ſometimes do and undo the ſame piece, even to ſeven or 
eight times over. He was much commended for ſeveral of 
his performances in freſco, as well as oil. He was employed 
by Pope Urban VIII. and many of the Italian princes, in 


adorning their palaces. He died in 1692, and was buried a 


CLAUDE (Joa), a. miniſter of che church of Paris, 


born at Sauvetat in the province of Angenois, in 1619, 


* 
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one of the: PPP. 


| guedoc, 2 man whom the court had won over to attempt a 


taat lay in her power to confirm him in the Proteſtant faith. 


C UDES e 


ſtudied. as far as end under his father, Who was allo: a Did. 
miniſter z- and afterwards, going through 2 courſe of divinity, 
was ordained at | Mooaubon i in 1645. He was made miniſ- 

ter of a church of Fief, called la Freine, where he officiated 

a twelvemonth. Afterwards he became miniſter of a church 

of St. Afric in Rovergne ; and eight years after, paſtor of 
that 1 Mimes. wage. Al (ark rene had an aue boo the 

cit ere an opportunity [ 

i of . — chief talents, which was happily explaining a = ; 
ological ſubject; and he uſed to read private lectures to ſuch 

as were candidates for the miniſtry, - He had undertaken ts 
refute the piece, called The Method, which was written 8 
by cardinal Richelieu againſt the Proteſtants; but hearing | 
that- Martel, the proſeſſor of divinity at Montablau, had 

for that purpoſe, he laid aſide that de- 

gu. Having oppoſed, in = ſynod: of the Lower Lan- Ibid. 


re- union, he was puniſhed for it by a decree of council, 
which forbad bim the eee of the functions of a miniſter 
in Languedoc, after he had exerciſed them eight years at 
Mimes. + He went to Paris to get, if poſſible, this reſolution 
taken off; and, aſter ſtayi ff.. 0-1 
he took a. journey —— where be preached the 
day after his arrival, and accepted the offer which the people. 
5 e little * which 
ug this „be wrote a 

riſe* to jy an diſpute, that ever was — 
France between the Proteſtants and Roman Catholics. The 
occaſion of it was this. Meſſ. de Port- Royal were at that 
time uſing their utmoſt endeavours to make a convert of 
Mr. de Turenne to the Romiſh religion; and for that pur - 
poſe preſented him with a little piece, in which they pre- 
tended to ſhew, that the Proteſtant churches had always be- 
lieved what is taught in chat of the Romaniſts concerning 
the real preſence, and chat a change of belief, ſuch as the 
Proteſtants ſuppaſe, is impoſſible. Mr. de Turenne's lady, 
Who always dreaded what happened after her deceaſe, name- 
ly, that her huſband would turn Roman Catholic, did all 


For this reaſon ſhe cauſed an anſwer to be made to the piece 
of Meſſ. de Port- Royal, and Claude was appointed to write 
it. He acquitted himſelf fo admirably well upon this occa- 
lon, that ſeveral copies were taken of his anfwer, which 


Were > a where, ee in Paris and * My i 


« PEuchariſtie ; that is, „ The Perpetuity of the Catholic | 


+ —_— that bad it ks hep ir fee ge" have been "IR | 
much more public.” Meſſ. de Port- Royal hearing of this, 


thought themſelves abſolutely obliged: to anſwer it; which 
they'd rem. oof by publiſhing in-1664, the famous work, intituled, 
Pargaraies: de Ja foi de Ie liſe Catholique touchant 


Church in regard to its Doctrine of the Euchariſt.“ It 
contains the firſt piece, and a reply to Claude's anſwer, This 


miniſter, who: was then at Montauban, wrote a reply, which 


935 e that 1 51 8 Jul PO againſ N es 


— June 1667; which letter was. anſwered by the 


. ; 
Ince chr Gran Claude was forced to engage in a Ver 
laborious ſtudy, in order to examine the tenets of the Greel 


was printed with his firſt anſwer in 1666. This work is in- 


Th tituled, « Reponſe aux Traitẽs, intitulez, La Perpetuits, &c.” 


chat is, „An Anſwer to two Treatiſes, duale, The Per- 
<_ petuity, &c.” There is no doubt, hut the merit of Claude's 

book contributed greatly to its fame; nevertheleſs, the ſtate 
in which Janſeniſm was at that time, was one chief cauſe of 
che mighty noiſe it made. For the Janſeniſts conſidered 


_ - Claude's: triumph as nothing, provided it could but leſſen 


the joy of Meſſ. de-Port-Royal z and therefore, for the ſake 
of promoting their own cauſe, they ſpread in all places his 


name and merit. So neceſlary i is it, as Bayle juſtly obſerves 
upon chis occaſion, for fome books to appear at certain ſea- 
ä — and to be wrote againſt certain peribns. Arnauld un- 

dertook to refute Claude's book, and publiſhed a large vo- 
lame in 1669. Father Nouet, a famous Jeſuit, engaged in 


the controverſy, and publiſhed a book againſt Claude, who 


wrote an anſwer to it, which was printed in 1668. Some 
prefer this anſwer to his other pieces; and we are told it was 


his own favourite piece. The author of the Journal des 
< ſcavans” diſcharged his artillery againſt Claude, by inſert- 
ing an extract of that Jeſuit's book: and this occaſioned 
Claude to publiſh a very witty provinciale againſt the author 


of che Journal. It is an anonymous letter, and intituled, 
Lettre d'un Provincial à un de ſes Amis ſur le ſujet du 
By Journal du 28 Juin 1667; that is, A Letter from a 


* Provincial to Friend, occaſionad by the Journal of the 


ſome time 5 ay This conteſt went no farther; 
r ee who had added rwo more yo 


pray and thoſe of the eaſtern ſchiſmatics : and he ſhewed 


1 — eee in the anſwer he made to him. 


y made a general reply to Claude's book. 
They — their” « Prejugez legitimes contre le Cal- 


„ 


F Emnoo ge unganoanuo moci. 
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hi "bes « how U beſt works, 2 „ 
tar der Nike or ay ner Prone e 6 
It is intituled, Deſenſe de Ia Reformation,” 
ee 5 Roan in 9653, and err ec Er 

Se, as we have obſerved; was elected miniſter: of the 

Fr ic was about 662. Fou genre 
after, he was forbid by the: court to exerciſe his 


1666- From thr time — the ol of 
whole body, by his excellent works; and by the minute at- 
tention he id to-the affairs which the deputies of provinces 
communicated to him. "No man was ever better 
bo oem ——̃ H— or to difpute _ 
co fre her region, fn he had beard Clank the 
had her win; for theft ſtrio diſputed 
| — —— —— 
Each diſputant wrote the relation of his conference, and af- 
7 cribed the vi to himſelf. Theſe relations were at firſt 
only handed about-in_MS. but ac laſt the biſhop of Meaux. 
De ee e Pt A Yr | 
— wt > the court ordered: bam in ane the 
ingdom. He, like them, had a allowed him to 
leave it: but the Romiſh clergy found means to ſhorten even 
that time. For, Od. 22, 2685, the day on which the re. 
vocation of the edict of Nantz was regiſtered at Paris, Claude 
8 . 
FF 
he executed his orders yet treated him with civility. 
He ſet out from Paris in the Brufiths. coach ; and his fame 
I | 
in 


r / 


. 


* * 


5 , 


_ a . DE e 5 


Abrege is. r to: wrginers reg nity which "Claude — band wed 

- | Claude, b. ce of religion did not interrupt this obligin arte 
WW. eee eee „„ 
: frond made Holland his place of refu uge; where he ich 


Avery kind eee and was honoured uith a conſiderable 
penſign by the prince of Orange:! He: uſed: ta preach from 


time lo time at the Hague; and his laſt ſermon was on 
e ae ee 1686: where he diſplayed his excellent talent 
_ ſo*admirably, that the princeſs of ang was greatly affect- 
e and extremely a eee ich him: The authors of the ſup- 
fement to Moreri's dictionary have indeed faid, 0259 
<.the French Proteſtants. denke never looked | 


et ſermors' as excellent ones but Bayle * in 


anſwer to ſueh miſrepreſentation, that! a cantained all 
«+: thoſe things, which the Proteſtants could defire; ſuch as 


the greateft' reg Tani and. order, a deep ſcarch into di- 


._-_ ___ <winikyy er ſuhlimity and majeſty, a nervous maſculine 
T elequence, and à juſtneſs of argument. All that can be 
A ſaid on Ae ee e nora he, s is, that laue tad 

. ne a pleafingovoice ;- which gave occaſion to: this/fmars 

0 of Morus, chat all the voices will de ſon him except 

\ <:his on but this did not laſſen the great fame and aſteem 


ö . * in which his Termans were! eld” 1 n-the-Okiriſtmay-day 
wee have mentioned; he was ſeined with an Ylneſs, of which: 


2 


| he! e a: Gn FL 55 and Many Jeon ang den. of 


fors his a ves 

tees i it che Mere; as e de ad he led 3 1 
many ſcanudglonsd not /bave' brake cut among 
- the? oteſtanta, Mich have ſince given ſu mu 
che Roman CνοL, vet others haue beliovei 


With 


probability; that it would ban deen 1. tape for any man 


60 have — 2 3 


i laude Married in 9 64 eie rw h thing Thac 


Claude, March: His father was very fond of him, 
and bred hlt 22 EO 7 He-Rudicd i = iniverſitios 
ef Francs; aftevwhich be-voturned'eo fix father; who cam- 
. pleted: himain i ſtudias, /in-thofe relating to dhe 
Pilpie..” "H6::was'\eramined>2 an 1678; a3 nd. 
carey ates wars: ny mi niſt Was 
3 ee ai the church of nnd in 
veilie4*and had-cherfaticfaRtion to impait his 
foes ent pry 2678, and: t r him miniſter bf the 
Malen ab 3 {His hen ar lol 
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land in 1685, He, 285 364 36957 akter-Abreg: de 7 | 
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the 12 — ic 1 ; 7 
a noris. any bel, men ow p — 
een born at Alexandria j in . | oh 
oem Spaniard gf hims others * — 2 
"th N alan ae ſuppoſe Flore rence to have been the . EW: 
place of hig e Be this as | x it ĩs certain that ha 
to Rome 70 0 80 put 30 N 9d 


Yard th. YL 


Sti o afterwards. el into 
= and fen is moxe than pr obable, 
che er of Riszratran, 


tilico 1 — e 4 him — | 
FLA to that voi Jy 0 ops 8 5 
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e e Ks 

tat theſe f 12 at ae e 1 

Aſt . a: vain 25 —.— 2 Pita, 
| eee | 

in Ppogjus Other a arenen Is 

was HK 5 b. the 2 5 Claudian's ſtat . 

The leren runs thus: “ 15 Claudius Clan ——— . 

notat e | 

. the moſt excellent of poets,..t his oyen poems ars 

. 5 e ngortal, yet as a teſtimony | 


Week happy empe? 
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Tajan.” adler the inſcription: was. placed the. 1 
followin e i 3 ek, Le wen ne let ous. to. 
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bis fate Taiſey. 2 „ 15 155 
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The princeſs Serena had a 8 eſteem fo x Clhudian, . 
WE for. urn and married to a lady f great quality 
and fortune in Libya, 'as he ee very gratefully in 
an epiſtle which he addreſſes to Serena from [ thence, a Miene 
before his wedding-day; OG 

There are a few little poems on ſacred 
 throwgh miſtake, have been ry nt ſome critics to 5 
ian; and fo have made him ohne 

De cit. St. Auſtin, who was conte temporary ae 

; rage -i- c. that he was a heathen ;' Paulus Grelle bun 1. —.— 

Lib. vii. c. Who likewiſe flouriſhed about that time, ſays the ſame. 

35 raldus therefore juſtly 3 the ignorant eredulity of Bar- 

dus and 8 Who have d theſe 45 020 to G 


4 youth 
appears . Aras of genius. 
and imagination, but has none of that er in his 

„ numbers, and nobleneſs in his manner is ſo much 

« admiĩred in Virgil. He falls perpetually into the fame ca- 

| ©: dence; and you can hardly read Him without being tired.” 
RefieQions „ The father is rather ſevere, ut not without a foundation for 
ſur la poeſie. his cenſure; yet we may fay with G5 aus on the other 
hand, that were are many flowers in Claudian, which de- 


ſerve to de gathered, ang v will, in the han tort oh an 
nn. e e, OO, <3, 
f $44 $6 TO 3y 5 i 1215 n 


48 7 1 


c 75" (Crrnrs ro: BER); an an eminent hiHethae: 
Lian, Ws bern at Bamberg in Germany, 1537; and be- 
came a Jeſuĩt. They ſent Him to Rome, Where W Was con- 

- 'Hidered às the Euclid of his age; and pope Gregory XIII. 
I. bro pe xd him, with other Jearned men, in the correction of 
che Calendar, Clavius acquitted Himſelf well, aud defended 
the new Calendar a apainft' Joſeph! Scaliger, ho had attacked 
e malignity. The works of Clavius, of which 
2 ge e are his 8 "op and Commentaries 
* 5 on upon 


— 


"+ | 40 Who Virgil genius re to Homer's lay . % Pp e \ 


fi eds, which, 


fly fe | 
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ing, of diſti 

8 pr ry of Killala, pos: N 
was advanced to 23, 1729 
tranſlated to the ſee of Corke, Dec. 19, — 
colin & Aug. 264 17453 and died, much. 


255407 + publications ares: * 7 A 1 etter? in the Phi- i 


count of a F waohimgtt 70 years old, (at; „ in. his 
dioceſe of Corke) who ſaid he gave Sane: to/2:child.—2. 


The Chronology of the Hebrew Bible vindicated ; the | 
Facts compared with other ancient Hiſtories, and the Dif- 
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«: banka explined, from the Flood to the Death of Mokes; = 


„together wann ſome. C njectures in relation to Egypt, dur- 


ing that Period of Time; alſo two Maps, in which are 
4 attempted to de ſettled the Journeyings of the Children of 
« Iſrael, 2 51, 40. —3. An impartial Enquiry into the 


4 Time of the Coming of the Meffiah; together with zn 


« Abſtract of the Evidence on which the Belief of the Chriſ- 
40 5 in two eee — an eminent 
% Jews 1251, 8v0.—4. < Ems dar pirit : wherein 

< the Doctrine of the 
Nature and Reaſon; as- 3 oy in the Light in which it 


4 was held by the ancient Hebrews ; compared alſo with 


% the Doctrine of the Old and New Teſtament; together 
«with ſome Remarks on the Athanaſian and Nicene Creeds, 
42 5 i GA Vindication of. the Hiſtories of the 
eſtament, in Anſwer-to the Objections of 
<<. the late Lend Bolingbroke ; in Two Letters to a 
e Nobleman, 1 Fa * 8yo. reprinted in 175 . 5 A De * 
on Spirit, with R 


8 all that ſhall ever appear againſt it, > 8. g8vo.— 


7: A Journal from Grand Cairo to Moun t Sinai, and 


« back again, tranſlated' from 'a Manuſcript written by the 
« Prefetto of Egypt, in Company with ſome Miſfionaries 
« de propagandi fide at Grand Cairo: to which are added, 
Remarks on the Origin of Hierog ang che My- 


« telogy of the e Heathen (4) 1753. — 
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Dathe e600 eden 5 owners pb 


mis Jordſhip became (in March 19.54) 
of Antiquaries.—8. * Some Thoughts on gel lors eee 
AG; „ Nes wen Taſte, Sentiments, "Liberty "a Nl Ni el. 
* W occaſioned b y-rebding Merc Huthe's Noth 
c the ort Tan rin i French by! Lord Boting — 
n Oonupatliony 15% $roiwy, „ A'\Vindiention of the 


_ «Hiſtories: of the Olic And New Teſtament, Part! II. 


Wherein the Moſaical k 
dage-is philoſophi 


of the Creation and De- 
ia pls the Nrrors of ide pre- 


c 
* 
e 
&% with — Remarks, on the Plurality 6 Werde. In a 
<. Series of: Letters to u youllg:Nobleman; Adorned with 
* n 47345" — — Letters (B) 


| CE jog CaO, 
ing Baprifem, ro N 0 211. * Spee E 
* — 0. of: Lords 75 


in Ireland, on Monday, Feb. 4 
Pinto) nnd the Juen th? "Atharathanr reed 


* our" A the Liturgy, &. Paken in Short. hand at the 
* Tue wen it was ſpokeny by D. S. N 


Ivo. third 
edition 195.12. A Vindication, Part 
< nt ſore Obſer or HR OS Ny ones 
* Spiritual Account Redemption 

* kind; In a Series of Letters to @ youtg: Noblemiar', 
* 2:58,” dvd. The three parts of the e Vindication,” 
r pie e 4 aner, 


„ with. we idee e de⸗ 

numbers of antient characters are heun clared, chat he did not make this, pro- 

in the rocks ;_if » perſon was ent to poſal as a matter curiolity, but as it 

Thee | bay be rg. nd. great ſervice tothe 3 
tian revelation; 
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apply, appt 1 
« Jonk.cut for a ſuitable. perſon. 2 


<"'to fhe egpence, a PETS cation; e 
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Rome. It is 
that ſee; but 


CLEMENS. 


F remaining of his ven OM of ial 
certaing;,excepting- ane epiſtle, 


.. Wo. hams not 
neneſd we can. 


3 written to the church of Corinth,; In the name of the 


an of Rome, to quiet ſome diſturbances which had been 

3 E I. unruly; brethren in the former 3 and to. re-eſtabli 
confirm them in that faith, wich had been delivered to 
them by the apoſtles, but from which ſome of them had re- 
Volted, The epiſtle is a very fine one; and, next to holy 
Writ, bas uſually been eſteemed one of the moſt. valuable 
monuments which have come. down to us of eccleſiaſtical 
' pntiquity. Here Clemens exhorts the Corinthians to be 
united, and at peace with one another: he enjoins obedience 


paniculagy, and. ſubmiſſion to their Fe he 
declares Mock, ho had formed cab their paſtors, 

and had troubled che church with their itions, as utterly 
unworthy of the name of Chriſtians: he points out to them 

de fatal conſequences of ſuch diyiſions : he preſſes them to 

return immediately to their duty, by ſubmitting to their 
rightful paſtors, and practiſing all humility, kindneſs, and 

© Charity one towards another. is was very SY adyice 
and as it probably wrought no ill effect for- 


ka pi oe fo it would have been well if it had been 
followed in many Chriſtian churches ſince. The beſt 1. 


tion of Clemens's epiſtle, is that of Le Clerc's in bis Pa- 
5 tes Apoſtolici, in two vols, falio, Amſt. 1698... 


© CLEMENS (Tiro, Flavius),.: an eminent MW of- 
the church, in the end of the ad and beginning b . 
r 


_century, was an Athenian, as ſome will haye jt, but acc 
ing to others an Alexandrian; on which account hei is uſual- 


iy called Clemens Alexandrinus, by way of diſtinguiſhing 


Tasse. Nl. Him from Clemens Romanus. 9 — goes a kind of a 9 — 


| m_ dle way, in order to reconcile theſe two opinions, and make 


Literar-Du- them à little conſiſtent with each other; by ſuppoſing, that 


pin, ar. Le Clemens was born and educated at Athens, and afterwards 


Clerc bib. went to Alexandria. Be this as it will, it is generally 


amine += agreed, that he begun his ſtudies in Greece, continued them 


and finiſhed them, together with his life, in Egypt. 


in 
His thirſt after knowledge ING to have been great : for he 
had ſeveral maſters. of different ſorts, under whom he not 


only pe 3 in polite literature and heathen learn- 
ing. Þ t acquired alſo a moſt exact and enlarged idea of the 


revelation. From what we are able to collect 


from his own account, his maſters. were ſuch, as had either 
e of he apoſtles . or at n bog con- 
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CLEMENS. 1 
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verſed with thoſe diſciples: bot it is ceaſorable- — 


fromthe: interval of time there” moſt needs have been be: | i- 
tween Clemens and the 
12 1 85 all — Panmemue,, — 2 laſt; 


the Catechumens at Alexandria; 9 authors may 
be credited, had been employed in that office from the days 


of he e As foon as Clemens arrived at 
po bil ner Ire Prem 
—_— antenus was ſent | 


2 


mens is ſaid „ . 


ind hen ed them — —— 50 
e e eee d 1 


out what he thought good and ſound from them all. 
E 
dignity of the prieſthoad; 1 beginning of the 
emperox Severus 's reigm; fince — 
he events of the year 195, gives Clemens the tide ofprift. 
About this time he undertyok a defence ren of ri: 

pagans and herefics, in a work, intituled 5 | 
account of variety of matter which it treats : for * Stro- 


< mates” ſignifies © Vaxiegati Sermones,” or © Diſcourſes 


% abounding with miſcellaneous Matter. In this work he 
T for the fake 


of ſhewing the there is between ſome opinions, 
which the Chriſtians and the — WA <9 
de has cenſured the | for maintaining doc 
Chriſtianity ; and all . 
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to diſtinguiſh WS rf nag many: le E 
ap I Clemens ſeems to have been: 


that they were of the latter 
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3 erufnlem e br Hor fort 
1 with Alexander, who was ſoon After biſhop Gf that ſee. 
7 his ſtay chere; he wis: of great fervice to the church, 
1 from.» fer of- open dee * e of. An- 
Le 
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3 Feeds: A roo rs ie Alexanidiia ; was WE 5 
not how kg be Jive: ul that can be {aid is, thut he ſur- 
__vived Pantzerus at leaſt ſome years; and that he was not old 
hen he compoſed his © Stromates ' for he tells us plainly, 
that he had made that colteQtion with à view: of its ſerving 
_ hive in his old . e hid memory ſhould come to fail 
him. Hiſtory ſays nothing of his death; but his memory 

to have been bi right reverencett at Alexandria, as we 
learn an of n letter from Alexander to Origen, 
3 by Euſebius. Among feverat works which Cle- 
mens was the author of; there are r three conſiderable 
ones remaining. 1. Protrepticon ad Gentes, or, An 
« Exhortation to the Pagans? in which he refutes the er- 
rot and falfhood of en religions, and exhorts them to em- 
drace eee a. Fædagogus, or, Fhe School- 
0 in which he lays down a regular plan of duty 
for Chriſtian convert. | And, 3. The 'Stromates.” 
Daniel Heinſius has well enough compared'theſe three works 
of mens to the three different degrees, which the heathen 
myſtagogues and philoſophers obſerved; when they intro- 
duced 2 candidate to the knowledge of the myſterles: the 
firſt of which was purgation, the ſecond initiation, and the 
_ third intuition, - Now, fays Heinſius, Clemens in his ( Pro- 
e 100 has laboured to purge his pupil from the ar 


e heanrked: idolatry and. ſuperſtition: in his © Peda 


he has initiated him into the rites and duties of a Eningen 
and in his Stromates, he has admitted /him to a ſight of 
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an army in Syria 


was betrayed by theſe Sat Hiackice® + fob Ke; 2und 


Gem ae ppg ay 8 
emens 3 | 
Kae eee What Heh 2 5 MY 
„„ afte rwards ut Orford 
8 fragments, in Greek a Latin. 
hes bebn ns in ve Het ghd n of Hit WORKS: 1 
the beſt of WEST t publiſied in two vols. CY Os l 
A p of Cancerbury, * « Oxford in 17g. 
1 ot aver wo, ANENO 10 - af ue 755 82 
-CEEOPATRA;: e E. Ber mie, 
beauty, and intrigtes, was me 
king ef thi codnary: whey dying i the 'yeat 31 before 
Chriſt,” ched his erewn to the del of his — au 
th eldeſt of bis daughters; ordering tem to be joined: 
pere e oo gore te 8e Mogi, 
| . 
f her e ee . 


or to teign to: _ 
a . a pips — — tar er by 
Auletes's will, and drove her out of the kingdom. She raiſed 
and Paleſtine, for the obtaining of ber refto- 
tation; and was now at war with her brother Profeiny. 
Ar cis evijun@ure, Julius Eæfür, in the purfuit of Pom. 
pey, ſulled into Egypt; and came to Alexandria. Here he 


employed His vacane hovrs, rf bearing and determin rmiring the 


of ewes Piclony Jattarttics Cloopaby. which 


um of 1 power of the Romans being then veſted 
in him as their dictator: Te cxaſe” wis 2ccordingly bebught 
to Cefar y hearing, and 2dvocates om both fides- 2 
pointed to plead the matter befere Hur. But Cleop⸗ 


i:dering that Cæfar was extremely poHſſed with — 
womenz laid a pier to take of mm by this handle; 
hoping to: ateaeh him firſt to her - and” next to her 


cauſe.. Fer ſhe Was d woman of chat turn, that ſhe made 
no ſeruple of proſtituting ketſelf for tuft; or for intereſt, 
according as the was aFuited by either of thoſe paſſions. 
Sending to Oæſur therefore, ſhe complaine 


thay fie might de permitted to come to Mm in f 


plead it herſtif Before kim. e is come 
. Is Ce FREE ' Alex o 3 
oe 3 without 


* i 
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—_ Da ws We of © 2 Ec * 
6 prime tte 2 ape ; an 
one of thoſe ny 8 con ng a 5 

particular charm. yas an admirable 
n r and withal a 9 —˖[¶ harmonious 


chat, it is (aid, that ſingle perfection, with - 


9 en pf rf than Which no ing could be finer, 
jo ſoften the malt obdurate hears, To be ſhort, 


1 Nr and is ſuppoſed to have 


n afterwards from; his name 
8 « The next morning be ſent for Ptolemy, 
and bim to receive his ſiſter again upon her own 

terms: but Ptolemy perceiving, 1 inſtead of a judge, he 
was become her advocate, appealed to he Cage. and put 
the og on EE A war . 2 the 


rity, as well as the name, ſhe made awa oa wr 
war with her elder 


| of Philippi; and at the requeſt 
2 It was for the 


ä 3 „ Tf 77 . Tre zg Pregs rer ez 


* conyerſation he 
had 
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libus, lib. vs 


| eee 2} 
N ee TEL, 5 5 1 we 75 Arth tholt 
: Wo ? e ae 
k II. gh N 20 the 
| E 8 . dee 8 1225 bim wa Was 
| dern enn and noble | : EY » mo 
wt ther at 
_ 1 ae I Chet, licia. 5 n / 


t the mouth of the 
0 f gold, 


tand a conçem of ſeveral 


Py! ina e of 3 ga, re Tie Le- 
u of 5he dende r. Pere en 
the. we; yellal ;. that. were 
fu d beaks, of 70 Aer, MSH Mere £9- . 
1950 In 1 — * number 1nO, zan thither 
** that x A „ Who. was wohnted, on a 
one per ph 5 elt y, was ſeff ee, Wore 
while ae altitude at. the river: r 
Aprian- lib. Mar eb the. gogdefs. Mf Ae 0 vi 80 Bacchus 
m7 + Pr ee . e LAS et © —9 7 36 heh bo 
: . .Byothelt acts and We charge 'of her Prien the :drew - 
| thoſe: high held Rat ripe her 
E Fer the 
: ters 
* whic h 
| arms of 
| ber, received ſuch 2 able diverſions: 
Ss io Hat whether they playeds': or: t W oo 


Hunted, this queen { Hil made.onc, and M,, 28 it weite, 
ſavl:apynating the whole: with ſeme livnly Poco of; ma. 
ment. Wem probably. , maſt-. ll. 

warde, when Antony: zahme from She | Parthing wary, fl 
r peian 

ried. dungs 9 unit mots del and 


c rA 


ail; and the nea toy .dhe made = cal which, in 
courſe. having nothing in it extraordinary, Antony 
railly ber, and to demand the wager. Th 


him not tc beiſo/haſty, telling him, that this was but he 


ſirſt courſe, but that herſelf would ſup alone on that 
She then ordered im the ſecond | courſe, - when 
| - k 2 o diſſolvi 


to break with him, ana to renew the war. To pave che r 


tor this, when returned from his unfortunate expedi- 
tion againſt the Parthians, Cxfar fent Octavia to meet him. 
Antony was chen at Leucopohs between Tyre and Sidon,, 
where-he waited for with great impatience. At 
— an deny hong ame time arrived a med- | 


. ä aſſociati 


on S\L/rio/P OTH 4 
"kk dove; I 1 


8165 ift ba denred to hide from him eee 2 55 


Kn Half this: would have beer ſuffteient to overcome 
0 875 weakueſsz whoy aſter he Had ſent vb te Octavia 
to return to Rate, waited upon Cledpatru back to Alex- 
andrin, where be. winter in all kinds of pleaſure, 


Klee, as if he! bad meant to ven the Romansz he diſpoſed 


of the provinces in his:ſhars-of then empire; in favour of 
Cleopatra und her children; He did it with ſolemnity. He 
_ eredted à throne» of ſilver ind the: gymnaſium. Upon this 
throne were two ſeats of gold, one for him, anather for 
8 a; and chere, in the eee. all the people, 
Thott + veer of Egypt, dia, and L. 
with her Done hs whom ſhe had, 
d to have, for we ſee it was doubted, by * 
. ee To the children which he had by her, he gave the 
king of kings g and for their deminions, to: Alexan- 
et} the eldeſt, hie allotted Armenia, Media, and Parthia; 
| which he lud he would eonuer in a very little time. Ptole- 
pats younger, had Phcenicia, Upper Syria, and Cilicia. 
- there appeared: Alexander in a long Median veſt; with 
5 agb eidab, 25d th and tiara, which was the mark of ſoyereignty 
among thoſe nations. :Ptolemy hai Grebian buſkins, a royal 
mantle, and a hege hat adorned with a diadem, after . 
manner of the Macedonian kings. Inctheſe habits they cam 
to thank Antony and Cle ,iwho:embracedithem; wt 
 inimardiately two companies of guards; alhchoſen handſome 
_ perſons; the one Armenians, hoe the other Macedonian, 
| Erna os 2Þ NEAT. : e ba: 7 3 8 moſt 
ſtriking in this ſolemnity was Oleopatra yy 
— the goddeſs: 10 z and ever after, : -when-ſh 
appeared. ith public,ſhe wore i that habit gond, all her- 


Arias. x. and decrees wer received as oracles of the new Iſis. 


Eeſar now thought it a convenient time ta declare nf 
” Artooy;: and preparations for war began to be made on both 
ſides? Antony and Clevpatra went t Epheſus ; where his 

| Heutenants: Fa, 3 got-together 800-veſltls;: - Antony Was ad- 
viſed to ſend 2 back to Eg) till the war was 
ended, and had reſolved ſo to do; but ſhe, ſearing leaſt Oc- 
tavia ſhould take the opportunity of Wale to ename to 
ber buſband and male a peace, over-ruled this 3 and 
vent on with him to Samos. Here; by: way of ration 
for ſo great an „ they began with all the; pleaſures 


enterprize; 
that could be invented. Their cares were very pleaſantly 


divided. On . Hand, 1 — = 
| tions, 


E574 
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5 thun from Egypt to the Euxine-ſea,” and from | 
VDalmatia, had. orders to ſend: arms, 2 and Joldiers 
to Samos; on the other; all the caomedians, dancers, muſi- 
cians, and huſfoons were obliged to come to this iſle; ſo that 
a ſhip which wins thaught tobe laden with ſoldiers, arms, 
and ammunition, proved 10 be laden with players, ſcenes, = 
and machines for the ige; and while a part of the 
world vas in extreme deſol joy and all kinds of plea- 
ſure ruled here, 28 if they had all made choice.of abis place 

to retir tu. Antony, eee ee eat deal of th 
reliſh he ſormerly had for this ſort of doings : © amet 
— — and he ns out of pumanr with Cleo- 
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« thing, . It ſeems all 2 
and to ſhaw that were, a criminal — 
= > > who drank the wine, and expired. 
on the-place;* - 
1 —— - 
the war between Antony and Cæſar; the battle of 
as is well known, determined the victory in farnur uf the 
latter; where Cleopatra flying ſirſt, Antony haſtened aſter. 
He conceived however great diſpleaſure at Cleopatra upon 
this occaſiom, and continued three days without ſering her:? „„ 
De eee ee eee, — — wo 


gave the er it is belli 5 
. 


. vs make ee Cleo 
o. IIa 8g 


3 3 | , — 4, : Y 3 . cp” 9 —— 1 . 
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- CLEDPATRA). 


king m of Egypt for ber ehlldren; and Antony deſired, he 


m__ ive ns 2 private man at Athens, if was not 
willing he ſhould tarry in Egypt. Ceſar abfolutely rejected 
's propoſal, and ſent to Cleopatra, that he dire- 


fuſe her nothing that was juſt and reaſonable, if ſhe would 
rid herſelf of Antony, or drive him out of her kingdom. She 


refuſed to act openly againſt Raney _ 'betrayed him in 
every effort that he made, till ſhe obliged him to put an end 
to his own life, for fear of falling infs zſar's. hands. * 


Antony was dead, Tee nod forbine mah 


ately bemoaning the loſs of him; however, upon: 75 
approach to Alexandria, ſhe was quite attentive to has! own 


ſercurity. Near the temple of Iſis ſhe had raiſed a ſtately 
building, which ſhe deſigned for her ſepulchre : into this ſhe 


now retired'z and into meth carried by her order all her 


[4 weaſure, as gold, jewels, TO opt ebony, cinnamon, 


and other precious woods. beſides with torches, 
faggots, tow, and other combuſtible matter: ſo that Cæſar, 
who had notice of it, was afraid leſt out of deſpair ſhe ſhould | 


|  burn/ herſelf in it, with all thoſe vaſt riches; and therefore 
„ give her hopes from time to time, that ſhe mi t 


expe ll good wk ge from the eſteem he had for her. I he 
earneſtly deſired to expoſe this queen in his 
tendon to the 8 and with this view ſent Proculus 


1 to employ all his art and addrefs in ſeizing upon her. Cleo- 


patra would not let Proculus enter, but ſpoke to him through 
the chinks of the door. Proculus however ſtole in with two 


Others at a window; which one of her women perceiving, 


cried out, “ poor princeſs, your are taken.” At this cry, 
Cleopatra turned her head, and drew out a dagger with an 
intent to ſtab herſelf; but the Roman caught hold of her 


arm, and ſaid, Will you, madam, injure. both-yourſelf and | 


<' Czfar, in depriving him of the moſt illuſtrious teſtimony 
„ he can give of his 5 ty, and make the gentleſt of 
4 princes — for cruel? He then took the dagger from her, 
and ſearched all her cloaths with care, left the, ſhould have 
any poiſon-concealed about her. e Oo 
Ceſar was extremely jo; | ane oflaatag-in bis 
bands that 75 had lifted the crown of Egypt 
above the empire of Rome; yet commanded her to be ſerved 


n all reſpeQs like a queen. She became inconſolable for the 
loſs of her liberty, and fell into a ſever, which gave ber 


that all her ſorrows. would ſoon end with her . She 
had beſides reſolved to abſtain from eating; but this being 
. * 3 ä 1 


EO TATRA. 8 
eln ac lon end to Gecher, antes 


his civilities to confirm her mind a little. He found her up- 
on 4 low bed; but as ſoon as ſhe ſaw Czfar, the roſe up in 
her ſhift, atid threw herſelf at his feet. Cæſar civilly lifted - 


| her up, and fat down her bed's head, She began to juſti- 
ſy herſelf ; but the proofs a 


| | againſt her being too notorious, - 

e turned her juſtification into prayers, and put into his 
hand an inventory of all her treaſure and jewels. Seleucus, 
Cleopatra's treaſuret, had followed Czfar ; and by a barba- 

rous ingratitude affirmed her to have concealed many things 
which were not in that account. Upon this Cleopatra's 


choler aroſe; ſhe threw hetſelf out of bed, arid running to 


this perfidious officer, took him by the hair, and beat bim 
ſeverely, Her anger might be real; yet the character of this 
woman makes one ready to ſuſpect, that it was but to ſhew 


Czfar her beautiful ſhape and body, which ſhe had ſtill ſome 
confidence in. He did not ſeem moved by it; but oncly 


laughed at the thing, and led the queen to her bed. Having 
private notice ſoon after, that ſhe was to be carried to Rome 
within three days, to make à part in the ſhow at Cæfars 


triumph; ſhe cauſed herſelf to be bitten by an aſp, which, 


they ſay, was brought to her concealed in a baſket of figs ; 
and of this ſhe died, not however till ſhe had paid certain fu- 
neral rites'to the memory of Antony, and ſhed abundance © 
of tears over his tomb. Cæſar was extremely troubled at 
her death; as being by it deprived of the greateſt ornament 
of his triumph; yet he could not but admire the g = 
of her courage, in preferring death to the loſs of liberty. He 
ordered her a_very magnificent funeral; and her body, as 
ſhe defired, was laid by that of Artony. x. 
Thus died this princeſs, whoſe wit and beauty made fo 
much noiſe in the world, after ſhe had reigned from the death 
of her father 22 years, and lived 39. She was a woman of 
great parts, as well as of great vice and wickedneſs, She 
ſpoke feral iges with the utmoſt readineſs ; for, being 


well ſkilled in Greek and Latin, ſhe could converſe with piers, 
Ethiopians, Troglodites, Jews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, Anton. 
and Perſians, without an interpreter; and always gave to 


2 > 


ſuch as were of theſe nations, as. often as they had occaſion 
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tERCC (Jon Lz), a celebrated writer and ubiverſt 
Qerici viz ſcholar, was born at Geneva March 19, 1657. _ His father 
& Row b Stephen Le Clete was a learned and eminent citizen of Ge- 


' neva, who firſt prodiiſed phyſics and was aſterwards fad 
Greek projeliog in that academy, and ſenator of the republic; 


er Sufanna GYllatin, Was a ſenator's daughter, and 


- 


his morh 


of an illuſtrious family. He had two brothers younger than 
himſelf: Daniel, an emſhent p ylician and ſenator at Ge- 


neva, who wrote in French, * A Hiſtory of Phyſie, as far 
2 to Galen's Time,” which was publiſhed at Amſterdam 
in 1702, and bighly valued by the profeſlors in that ſcience; 


and Francis, wha ſettled at Leiplic in the condition of a 


Ibid. p. $;9. merchant. Their father took great care of their education, 


and John was ſent to a grammar-ſchool at eight years of 


age; where he ſoon diſcovered a violent inclination to books, 
and ſuch a genius for poetry, that, as he tells us himſelf, if 
he had duly cultivated it, he would probably hav gained no. 


ſmall reputation in that 1319 But the more ſerious ſtudies, 
to which he applied himſelf, made him entirely neglect po- 


etry, {o that he never wrote verſes but on particular occa- 
fivns. Thus in 1689, having tranſlated into French two 
ſermons of biſhop Burnet, preached before king William, on 


account, he ſays, of the friendſhip which ſubſiſted between 
himſelf and that prelate, he ſubjoined to the one a ſmall poem 


/ in heroic, and to the other an epigram in elegiac verſe, 


De Anglia liberata,” that is, “Upon England reſtored to 


Ibid. 20, 21. © Jiberty.”? _ 


* 


x | TGC ER d OI ot rene net. 
When he was about 16 years old, he was removed from 


the grammar-ſchool, and placed under M. Chouet, à very 
learned man, to ſtudy philoſophy ; and in this he ſpent two 


Years, but did not yet enter-upon the ſtudy of divinity, think- 


ing it better to employ another year in perfecting himſelf 
el more in the belles lettres, and alſo in acquiring the ele- 
ments of the Hebrew tongue. He did ſo: he read Alf the 
books that could any ways improve him in this purſuit ; and 


it was this conſtant afhduity and application, to which he 
mnured himſelf in his youth, that enabled him aſterwards to 


go through: ſo much uninterrupted. fatigue of reading and 
riting, and to publiſh ſuch a vaſt 54a. 299 of 3 Bag At 


Ibid. p. 23. a8 hee, of age, he began to ſtudy divinity under Philip 
20. ; 


eftrezat, Francis Turretin, and Lewis Tronchin; and be 
attended their lectures above two years.” 
_ After he had paſſed through the uſual forms of fit 


- 


4 . * o 


7 # : „ „ 2 5 a LEY „ ly at 
Geneva, and had loſt his father in 1676, he reſolver 10 g0 


. fer ſome time into France; and thither he went in 1678, 
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byt rev general ES of his examiners. Soon after he 


happened upon the works of Curcellzus, his great uncle by 


9g year afier_to Genevz, and was ordained 


1 father s fide, which had been publiſhed by Limborch in 


674 but were not eaſily to be got at Geneva among the 
Calelnifts, who bad no Lain 
7 reading theſe he became ſo convinced that the Remon- 


teſtants, that he reſolved to * both his own country and 


ngs with the Arminians; and 
ſtrants bad the better of the argument againſt all other Pro- 


France, where the contrary e 298 were profeſſed. In 


1680, he went to Saumur, a univerſity, where he 
firſt read the works of Foilcopius, with whoſe learning and 


Teſtament, which he 


was at Saumur, there came out a book with this title, 


eloquence he was mightily pleaſed. He alſo began to make 
notes and obſervations — the Old 
read in the Polyglott; which notes were of uſe to him, when 
he came afterwards to write his commentaries. While he 


6 Liberii. de ſanto amore Epiſtolæ Theologicz, i in quibus 


contains in $vo, and c c Eleven theolo- 

Fa is e e need ee Schoolmen 
<, are „ aſcribed by ſome to Le Clerc, 
while others others thought it too learned to be written by a young 
man of 24 It is certain, that he never owned it, 
yet he ſpeaks of it in ſuch a manner, as muft almoſt con- 
vince us that he was really the author of it. I know, 
ſays he, < a famous divine who ſaid, that Le Clerc had on- 


< varii Scholaſticorum Lapeer apr pe This book 
of 


Meera ; & but I know 


and certainly, that that divine's memory failed him, 

e tht he great miſunderſtood Le Clerc; who yet, 
« if ke. had. been the author of thar book, need nor kave 
< been aſhamed of it, how young he muſt have 


<« been when it was written.” We may obſerve further, Rigenfmen 
aſcribed this book to Le Clerc, fntimens 


that when father Simon openly 


| the latter, far from denying the charge, did not even at- 
ternpt to invade it; for he made no anſwer to it at all. dtelollande, 
to. viſit England, took his © 2- 


In 1682, Le Clerc, in 
way through Paris, and arrived at London in May. This 
. of learning the 


* 


& opera, 
20. 23. ” 


de quelques 
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5 maſter, foon ovireame 0 alt Melts, He preached feveral 
times in the French churches at London, and viſited ſeveral 
biſhops and men of learning but the ſinoaky ur of the town 
not agreeing with his lurigs, he returned to Holland, after 
Tels 5 a year's ſtay, in e Cp mY the celebrated hiſto. 
rian G regorio Leti, who f. formerly lived at Gepeva, and was 
then retiring to Helland, He vilited e at Amſter. 
dam, from whom he learned the e of the Remon- 


nts in the United Provinces.” He did not oin them, 
but he diſcovered his real ſentiments to Limborch, with whoni | 


he entered into a ſtrict friendſhip, which laſted t il the death 
of that great man. He had not been long in Holland, before 


| kis friends and relations intreated him to return to Geneva, 


which accordingly he did; but not deing able to diſſemble 
his opinions; which were contrary to thoſe eſtabliſhed by law, 
he thought it prudent, on his own, as well as their accounts, 


to leave his native country again, and arriyed in Holland at 


| the latter end of 1683. The year after he preached ſome- 


de Hol! ande, 


5 


| in the univerlity of Geneva, intituled, « Theological Dif- 


| ba and 9 og 


times in French in the church of the Remonſt ts, but was 
ſoon obliged to leave off preaching ; for what reaſon is not 
known, but com = jealouſy of the Walloon | 


miniſters, who r Amer very thin, when Le 
Clerc preached, as eg upon the magiſtrates 2 to forbid his 
preaching. . 3 3 Pa when: the 0 ths Remeliiant 
Held a preached once more before 
3 en ane Nek of philoſophy, che 
n and 7 We i in their ſchool at Am- 

"The remainder of his life offers nothing to us, but the 
| kiffiory of his works, and of the controverſies in which he 
ESE this will give us 2 wonderful idea of the 


The firſt thing he publiſhed, after he 
was 2 Latin book of David Le 
, and late profeſſor of the oriental lan 


ſettled at 
His x 


2. fertations, 3 in which many Paſfages of Holy Scripture, and 


ic the various "Idioms of the Yacred are explained.” 
Towhich are « Diſlerations of gion ek LeClerc,” 
His father, * 1 upon the ſame Subjects. liſhed 
it Acſterdam, in 168 5, 8yo ; „ to it 
5 of ch be does not ſcruple to differ from 


his own, 
boch his 4d tos father, as oft as he thinks them miſ- | 
taken,” 5 K As prefixed'ts 6 this volume an account of their 
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ious fevicat he did in his days to let- 
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they, poiſon. ell cheir books, it, wouldinot 
by 1 been di e 15 the ſchiſm, Which 
th ynod of Derid e n 1 ſpeak the truth, 


lorious 50 praiſe- orthy4. not to 

is the common ry ge 
Le Clerc 
ws ene it neceſſary to make ſome We to this 5 and he 
did it id the firſt. volume of his Biblioth 


ink it 


en 03 *g. « Moderne." I here he neither owns nor dene, that he was 


| te verkkt & hi 


zz ©: 


che author of thoſe particular letters concerning the inſpiration 


ol the writers of the Holy Scriptures ; but ſays, that he chought 


might publiſh them, becauſe, they contain the opinion of 

Jrotius: adds, however, that he did not approve the 
contents of. thoſe. letters, though he publiſhed them. As to 
the opinion of Moſes's not being the author of the Penta- 


- teuch, he afterwards openly v d it; and in a diſſertation 
prefixed to his Commentary. on G fi 


the chief arguments by which he pretended to prove. it. We 
muſt not. 


„ in 17 letters more: intituled, * Defenſe de 


fopp ed 168 
entimens, 


for that was the name which father Simon aſſumed. 9 7 peed 
In 1886, alſo, be began to write his ( Bibliotheque uni- 


which were then publiſhing in ſeveral parts: of Europe. 
e wrote the eight firſt volumes jointly with de la Croſe. 


5 They were alſo both concerned in the ninth, but their re- 


ive articles were diſtinguiſhed. The 10th/is intirely 


Clerc's, and the 11th, de la Croſe's. The: reſt, to the 
Toth incluſively, are. Le Clerc's ; and. the remainder to the 
25th, which is the laſt, were written by Mr. Bernard. The 

time they tock in publiſhing was to the year 1693 ;ncluſively. 725 
Notwithſtanding the Jirtle leiſure he might be ſuppoſed to 
| have while he was writing his 4 Bibliotheque, 
paſſed 2 year but he publiſhed ſomething of other. In 1687, | 


7 1688, 22d 1689, be gave Fresch Trapſlations.of.* Bike 


* Burnet's. Reflections upon Varillas's Hiſtory, Kc. gn. = 
of fome af his ſermons: And in 1690, he tranſſated into Latin 
te laſt book of . Stanley's Lives of the Philoſophers,” > ps S 


contains the biſtory of, the Oriental philoſophy; to w 
added notes and an index. 44 


correfted Moreri's great (t Hiſtorical Di the fixth 
_ of which Was W 1 wide 15 * . 
tter 


* 1 2 5 


/ 


que Ancienne & 


eneſis,” he has anſwered 


forget to obſerve, that father Simon publiſhed an 
anſwer to Le Clerc s « Sentimens, &c.“ which Le Clerc 


Ke. or, © A Defence of the Judgement. of 
| 25 ſome Holland Divines, &c. againſt the Prior of Bolleville 15 i 


ique, in imitation of other literary jour- 


there hardly 


ſame on M reviſed and 


- 


SE Re. 


a, A Letter to Mr. Jurieu, concerning his Uſage of Epiſco- 
Et ius. in ee Picture 3 Jurieu had acer 
copius two things; being a Socinian 3 ſecond- 
y, of being an enemy to the Chriſtian religion. Le Clerc 
was employed by his party, the Arminians or Remonſtranta, 
to refute, thoſe calumnies. He did it effectually; and withal 
rebuked the accuſer with ſo juſt a ſeverity, that be durſt not 
venture to make any rep | 
All this while- be. p 2 RY to nad regular lofures, As 
profeſſor'of philoſophy and the belles lettres, to the univerſity 
of Amſterdam; and N there were no ſingle authors 
who appeared clear. and full enough for his purpoſe, he pro- 
jected a deſign, he tells us, of drawing up ſome treatiſes 
— * With this view he publiſhed, in 2695s his © Logic, 
« Oritology, and Pneumatology ;” . 
courſe, in 1695, he publiſned his &« Natural Phil 
e had dedieated his . ic” to the hon. Rob. Boyle, 
but that; eat philoſopher ing before it came to his hands, 
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5 vs, H. 
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3 e 


he addreſſed it, in the beck dio: to his friend Mr. Locke, 


as he had likewiſe done his Ontology and Pneumatology.“ 


| Theſe philoſophical. works are written in Latin, and were 


reprinted the fourth time at Amſterdam in 1710, in four vo- 
lumes 8vo ; to which was. ſubjoined a Latin © Life of Le, 


Clerc,“ written | himſelf, down to 1711, and printed 
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after, yet an almoſt total decay of his faculties rendered 
85 — le of doing any more. The whole is enriched With 
diſſettutions on ſeveral points, and furpiſhed with: geographi- 

. ls and'chronological tables. 


1 


* 
v 
* 


9 aid 10 Rave been his favourite work, his “ Ars critica ;”* 
to which he added, in 1699, 5 «E « Epiſtola-critics &eccle- 
4 ſiaſticæ, which make up 

The cenſures he paſſes upo ng Outs Curtius, at the end of 


per manner of the ſtyle and character of ah; inyolved 

58 dim in a controverſy with certain erities; and Perizonius in 
ing himſelf againſt exceptions, which had been made by the 
 Jeayned Dr. Cave to ſome aſſertions in the tenth volume of 
bis = Bibliotheque-univerſelle,”” and cHewhere. Le Clerc 
bad ſaid, and indeed juſtly, that Cave, in his * Hiſtoria lite- 


Le Clerc had alſo aſſerted the Arianiſm o 


e raria:”” To this' Latin diſſertation Le Clerc's third vo- 


| 2 eee 3 « Whether writers, whoſe 


— 


aer 


5 enn Fo: 
had dine bur very little at it; and thou! 1 hs lived ſome yes 


In 1696, he publiſhed the do fol volumes: of; what is 


volume of that work. 


the ſecond volume, where hi decrees ho to judge in a pro- 


ar. His third volume is employed chiefly in defend- 


8 raria of eccleſiaſtical riters,” had concealed many things 
of the fathers,” for the ſake of enhancing their credit, which 
ary impartial hiſtorian ſhould have related; and that, inſtead 
of lives of the fathers, he often wrote pa $ upon them; T 
e Fase. Both 
cheſe aſſertions Cave endeavoured to refute, in a Latin dif- 
ſertation publiſhed at London in 1 6; Which, with a de- 
ſence of it, has ſmce been reprinted in his “ Hiſtoria lite. | 


lume is chiefly an anſwer; and the firſt ſix letters, contain- 
ing the matters of. diſpute between him and Cave, are in- 
ſcribed to three Engliſh prelates, to whom Le Clerc thought 
Lege peal for his equity and candid 2 the iſt Tod 

eniſon 2 of e decke and th 171 
8. S Barber biſhop of Salifbury, ind the th Rong: to Lioyd 2 
biſhop of Worceſter. The 5th, 8th, ànd qth; are 8“ Cri- W Gr, 
- tigal Diſſertations upon Points of eccleſiaſtical Antiquity" WW -whe 
and the roth relates tu an Engliſh verſion of his «Additions alſo 
tent Hammond's . Annotations: on the New Teſtament,” dedi 
- wherein the tranſlator, not having done him juſtice, expoſed was 
him ta the cenſure of Cave andd other divines here. At the 4 ＋ 
end of theſe epiſtles, there is, addreſſed to Limborch, what * f 
he calls An 2 Diſſertation, in which this queſtion is 

debated, “ An ſemper reſpondendum fit calumniis-theologo- 
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en to be diſliked ale or the erden cler- 
* V aty 


"4 * them Þ” The — of the « «Ars 
5 Lander rpg and enlarged in each — 
was printed at Amſterdam in 1712 
"Irs 7696 there appeared a ſecond edition of his Life of | 
« Cardinal Richelieu,” in 2 vols. 12mo. written in French, 
and publiſhed the firſt time in 1 He undertook this Cer: vita 
work, he tells us, in order to try his talents in writing kif- g.. i 
_ -tory; and he ſucceeded ſo well, at leaft in the jud of : 
r readers, . third edition of it co and en- 
, was pu in 1714, with his name prefixed to it. 
In" 1696, Kar tv bliſhed two other books in French: . 
| rg Luck in Lotteries,” and, 2. 4 Of Incre- 
64 where he enquires into the motives and 
reaſons which make men reje&. the Chriſtian religion : at 
1 which are added 1 — 
AGO he publiſhed. in Latin A Compendium of N 
Un Hiſtory, from the ing of the World to ? 
“ the Times of Charles the Great. It is properly nothing A 
more, than an abridgement of Petavius's 99 — 
but for its uſe has been printed ſeveral times. In 1698, B, he Tu r. 
publiſhed, in 2 vols. folio, A Latin Tranſlatien of Ham- 
„ mond's Paraphraſe and Notes upon the New Teftament,” 
conſiderably enlarged with animadverſions and illuftrations | 
of his own. | He allowed himſelf the liberty of correcting 
Hammond, whenever he to him to be wrongz 
which, thoug] he did it civilly, and with all due deference | 
to Hamm Tr.. 
ſeveral Engliſh divines, and, as we have —_— — 
to Cave in A ſecond edition of this valuable bid. 1. 2 
work, 'correfte ee e e e 
1714, in 2 vols. folio. 
In 16 was printed bis « Harmonia Ev 
Greek and Latin; to which he added a 
whole, and at the end fome diſſertations on the f 


nnn 


is which fem 
ihe es l 


their. credit und authority; 
had faid | on es n ſat 


* 


the Mtter. Bayle had maintained in his dio- 

bmg under the müde MANICHEES, that thoſe here. 

tics-could-oppeſe-to- Chriſtian divines difficulties concerning 

N and phyfieal evil, which it was hot poſſible to ſolve by 

; reaſon.: Le Clere, on the cdntrary, maintained 

| « Parthatiana,” that Origen's ſyſtem, - ich has been 

— by all Christians, was ſufficient to take away theſe 

-difficultes, and refuted Bayle's Manichean in the perſon of 

an Otigeniſt: and he concluded, that ſince 3 diſciple of 

| ._ Origen can reduce a Manichean to filence, what might not 

Parrhafiz- © do, who ſhould reafon infinitely better than he L. Bayle 
na, tom. I. anſwered Le Clerc, in note E of the- article ORIGEN, 


**. when the ſecond edition ef his dictionary was publiſhed in 


1703 to which Le Chere rephied in che ſeventh volume of 
n 1705. Bayle made 
| | Queſtions d un Pro- 
n; Le Cbere 2 ſetond reply in the ninth volume of 
— Bey, 

t a Or 1 eo 

xc Goodnels and Holineſs of God againſt Bayle's: Ob- 


4%. gens,” . ——— Me: Mani” 


chrans upon himſeif. Bayle publiſhed a third anſwer to this, 
- antictied; — ů — Baye to the third and thir- 
< tcenth Articles of the ninth Volume of the Bibliotheque 
< Choife;” and, at the fam time, to put an end te the 
debate, offered to Le Clerc, wo ſubmit to the deciſion of the 
facultics of divi inity of Leyden, Uree Franeker, Gronin- 

ee He © was wh mit to penalties and 

. ——ů Cond 


OE reformed churches in 


as ett Gros Sn: bare e did not leave 
* 


. 1 bim-for come | 


15 
Ih with Bayle, which didn not _ but 5 


to contradict in the | 


th F 5 O25 8 8 a. ee 
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Ferrer 32 


- 
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_ 


been 
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CLE RC: 


. FRY + fake of exhibiting theſe diſputes with Bayle in ons 
entire oonnected view, we have overſhot many e culars 


in the hiſtory of Le Clerc. We return, and ob 


e the -taſk he undertook of publiſhin g him, fince in almoſt 


in 1700, he publiſhed his Quſtiones Hieronym 

e to Martinai a Benedictine monk, who a lierte b. Fla 
d publifhed an edition of St. Jerom; and treated both Le 
ere and his uncle with great 9 40 becauſe they had 


ſaid ſomething of that father's char; el, and writings, which | 
did not agree with his opinion of Le Clerc therefore 


in this piece juſtifies his ee ERS Jerom; maintains 


him not to be ſo ſkilled in the Greek and Hebrew languages a 


as is pretended; and ſhews further, that s th 2 7 5 
aà furious adyocate for him, was not in the leaſt qualified for 


N . 1 page he makes egregious blunders. 
1701, 


taſk for it in a work, intituled, <« Nefe 


4 Teſtament, with 


de publiſhed: a ſecond volume of the « Parrha-. 


cc 2 The ſame ee e tlie 2 lie an edition of 


* Heſiod;” and the year after, of 0. Albinovanus's 
* Elegies and Fragments,” and of Conde Severus's, 
Etna and Fragments; to which laſt he added the Etna 
d of Bembus.” Theſe works. wo intended chiefly for the 
uſe. of his pupils at Amſterdam. The latter was publiſhed. 
under the name of Theodorus Gorallus; and 5 15 it is a 
preface, ſetting forth the right method of explaining ancient. 
e which drew upon him much cenſure and ill, lan- 
from the verbal critics ; from Burman in particular. 
In 1703, when the bookſellers at Amſterdam . undertook to 
print an edition of St. Auguſtine's works, after. the Paris 
edition, they applied. wy DJs Clerc; who not only adviſed 
them to add, by wa improving and adorning it, the 
- prefaces, notes, and di tions, which Eraſmus and other 
learned men had made upon that father, but alſo himſelf, at 
the ſame time, under the name of Johannes Phereponus, 
wrote critical and theslogical animadverſions upon St. Au- 
guſtine,. wherein he ſometimes commends and ſometimes 


cenſures him. This expoſed him again to the indignation 


Of all the flaming advocates. of the fathers ; and Dr. Jen-. 
Kin, maſter: of St. John's. college in Cambridge, and au- 


thor. of The Reaſonbleneſs of Chriſtiani 51 1 5 bim to 


« adverſus 5 Phereponi * kan Opera — 
3 — he publiſhed a F. rench h tranſlation of the « New 


explanator 
a . 12 alte and occalioned Timo to be exclimed againſt as 


— 


tini. 
I, 


This work mide. 


1 . 7 e 


cen. 


2 Socivian gome miniſters of Amſterdam did all they could 
to perſuade the magiſtrates to prohibit it, and the Walloon 


ſynods alſo endeavoured to have. it ſuppreſſed ; but neither? 


of them ſucteeded in their attempts. The — 22 = 5 


he began his * Bibliotheque Choiſee, by 4 — 
ment to his 5 — Dniverkee,”” es had 


dropped from 1693; and continued it to 1714. Then be 


began another work upon the ſame plan, intituled- & Biblio- 
<« theque ancienne & moderne, and continued it to 1728. 


Theſe “ Bibliotheques of Le Clere may juſtly be deemed = 


- ſtorehouies of good and. uſeful knowledge; and 


one may almoſt ſay, that there is hardly any queſtion of imm 
portance, relating to either ancient or modern, ſacred or pto- 


fane learning} but the mecits of it are canvaſſed in ſome ot 
theſe volumes. Beſides critical | accounts of books, man 
complete diflertations are to be found in them; and not o 


ſo, dut things of an hiſtorical nature, ſuch as memoirs, os. 
and elegies of great men. The © Bibliotheque: Univerſelle?” 
conſiſts of 26 yalumes, ? Choiſse of 28, and the & An- 


« cienne and Moderne of 29; W iry =? three TOES: 
which contain a general index to each © Bibliotheque. 


may juſt obſerve, that theſe literary journals of Le Class : 
were not written in any aſſuming or inquiſitorial manner, 


but with a ſpirĩit of ĩimpartiality and candour; which ſhewed 


dim ſolicicous to do the rice; juſtice to every author, and 


to ſet him forth in e which he ought to be ſeen. 
In Dr liſhed an elegant edition, with notes of 

his own, of & ulpicius 0 3 and alſo, of < Grotius 

« de Veritate, to which, beſides notes, he added a 


treatiſe +. De eligenda inter Chriſtianos Diſſentientes ſenten- Ibis. y.172. 
e ti”: Tho laws year he publiſhed, and dedicated to lord 7 
| „ of the characteriſtics, &c. 


Shaftſb 
tion of the Remains of Menander and Phile- 
“ mon * a; completer collection than had been made by 


Grotius and others; to which he added a new Latin verſion 


and notes. Itis allowed by Le Clerc's friends, that he com- 
mitted ſeveral errors in this work, which proceeded from his 
not having carefully enough attended to the metre; and 
therefore it is nor ſurpriaing, that the critics and 

who bet eng bean. a5. aunty an i 3 
po of falling foul upon him. The attack was | 


Which laſted 


truly, — Le Clere 20. 1 xg a. 2 = it. threw: bim 


i ne! veral . Bentl 


4 
4-4 
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& Benda e of Le Cleres edition 

were publiſhed at eech in 1710, with a preface written 

by Burman; in whicd there is ſo much inhumanity and ran- 
 cour, vented in the moſt abuſive lan againſt Le Clerc, 
that pethaps the like was never hows. re, into thirty! octavo 

8 Burman had abuſed-Le Clere, in the W 800 to his 

* Petronius, * ubliſhed in 1709; and it was the nature of 

— man to de foul-mouthed, and to abuſe every body. Le 
Clerc did not chink proper to make any reply to what Bent. 
ey and Burman had written againſt 8 ; for, he ſays, there 
| is no more neceflity for anſwering rey the calumnies of 
| N critics than of divines. The * is, he plainly ſaw that 
he had given ſome rexſon for'the exceptions. that were made, 
and therefore thought it better to be ſilent. However, he 
received a defence of himſelf from an unknown perſon, who 
aſſumed the name of Phitargyrius Cantabrigienſis; and = 
liſhed it in- 1 rr," with à preface written by himſelf- This 

Philargyrius Dantabrigienſis is ſaid to os been Cornelius 

de Paw; a gentleman, WhO diltinguiſned himſelf oy phi 

_ loſophical and critical publications. 

Some may be apt to 'wonder, that Le Clerc hd always 
an high regard for the Engliſh natien, dedicated 
ſos or of his principal works to the prelates-and'great men 
of it, and was ſo inftrumental, by means ef his “ Biblio- 
< cheques,“ in 3 and withal ſo deſirous toi{pread, 
the ee. , and — 8 aſt writer 
oughout Europe, t be ſo frequen y 
ſome or other of 3 divines; ast 7 almoſt 
che conſtant butt of its malice and reſentment But let it 
de remembered, that Le Clere's Arminian principles were 
TTY oppoſite to the nonjuring and high church encodes, 
which then prevailed much in England; that chough'! he ex- 
preſſed 2 zeal for Chriſtianity, yet he abhorred any thing 
3 cow like an warp and — _ be was a often 
to ſpeak favourably; and perhaps wit egree- Or ap- 
| probation, of books. pabliſbed here, which were in the mean 
time, together with their” authors, anathematiſed'by our own 
divines. Tindal's' 4 | Rights of the Chriſtian Church, 
which came out in 1706, affords a memorable inſtanee. A 
dock was never publiſhed' more vexatious to the Engliſh 
| cengythanshis; yet retile Clere, in his Bibliotheque Choitee” 

Tem. 1 ſame year, not only approved, but even n. 

1 395 and recommended it in the firongeſt terms imaginable. 
may be remembered alſo, that, about the ſame time, or . 
kaps a lte before, there was a ſcheme forme: amo 

1 e — 


xeffondges, to bring Le One over to-Rngland, an 
e 3 better proviſion ſor him than he 
ſterdam: for. this ſome affirm to have be, 
' jealouſy and ilf-will conceived agninft him, and to have 
drawn upon him ſome attacks, which might otherwiſe not 
have been made that from Be 
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as it will, the following extta& will throw great light u 
wh ary lowing exon ill en gr ihr pen 
ed za rerived: or, A Treatiſe proving the 
„ Bonk, intituled; The Rights of the Chriftiar. Church, tg 
* be the ſame with Spinoza's Rights of the Chriſtian Cle 
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* the looſe and dangerous notions of that forei ign wri _—_ ; 
be _— what diſſervi - he hath done the C FE = 
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de hath infected like the plague, 
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| | to be 8 
made fatisfaction to Chriſtianity, to its Lord and Law. 


. 22 founded both evi and eccleſiaſtical ene, 
| „ vence fundamentally ſubverts our conſtitu- 
; "IM * wy in church and tate,” 
- Ia zy ro, de publiſhed a new edition of « Livy," in ten 
| vols 3 notes of bis own, and all the ſupplements 
: of Freinſhemius corrected and amended: and the year after, 
= the © Three dial of Aſchines Sberaticus, to which 
| | | he added his © Sylve philologics.” Limborch dying in 
1712, Le Clere made his funeral oration, and printed it. in 

: 1716, he pode in go, his © Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory of 

nns N 6 26 Which. he pre pron ag e. | 
| : I is Work, which is written in Latin, is ve 
| 2 Valaadle 50 
| 


; and many have. wiſhed that he had carried it on. 

men am the 1 angry revailed on Le Clerc 
to write in French e United Provinces, 
4 from the Birth of the Read to 08 Peace of Utrecht, 
and the Concluſion of the Barrier Treaty in 1516: and 
he publiſhed three volumes of this work, the firſt in 1 2.3 
i the two latter in. 1724. Beſides theſe various works of his 
. own, he reviſed and corrected, and frequently added preſaces 
| | and notes to the works of others, which were publiſhed un- 
0 . der his inſpection. In this manner he publiſhed Cotelerius's 
edition of che Patres apoſtolici,” in 1698; Petavius's 


i | work De Theologicis dogmatibus, i in 1700 3 Martinius's | 


Bow Lao phate wn,” in 1501; Petavius's “ Rationa- 
| rium temporum, Sanſon's « Geographia facra,” 
| n « Qnomaſtrion urbjum & lo- 
| | _ <. corum ſacræ Scripture,” in 1704.3 Sanſon's “ Atlas an- 
3 _ <>tiquus,” in 1705 3 Eraſmi opera omnia, ten vols. from 

3 1703 to 170%; and the works of Vavaſor, in 1709. It 
33 appears. by the vaſt number of books Le Clerc publiſhed, 

g | works to the that he Was 2 very laborious as well as a very learned man. 
„„ on os ey Re * 
„ pure ap > e RUE hu wrote, His 
} . works er every where abound with good ſenſe and 
— - and the greateft part of them will be valued 
— — 
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— have the follows 1 ern Cleive- name | 
42 in Walkers = Sufeings lent r. _ — EY 


as grandmother 
\ Yarkſhire, that derived their name S 


3 — — — kind of man; 
| Ho — urs or riches. He had very un- 
common natural parts, and very uncommon acquirements; 


yet we do not find, that the love of fame or vain-glory ever 
B SON Ru Es o LON 
He was fatisfied with a competency of fortune, if indeed he _ 
could be faid to have it; 8 | 


that he was driven to write ſo much for the ſake of the pro- 
fits attending it, yet he tells us in that life which he wrote 


of himſelf to 1711, and to which we have in this article con- 


gry Faw gr Oe ppealed, that he had received for all his labours little 

elſe ont the- bookſellers than books. a ret at 
might be on foot Tor his coming into England, 

ſeem to have been begun on his ſide: for he always a 

| in the ſtudious and philoſophic eaſe which he —— 


at Amſterdam, dividing his time between his pupils and his 


books. Upon the whole, he was a very excellent and valuable 


« of the p. za. He was which ſettling in Liverpool, acquired 
1 [for epiſcopacy,. there a large fortune ; and two of this 
3 nora gh redone. family repreſented that borough in 


i Cleiveland the poet, and had, at the lament, viz. John Cleiveland, Eq; (fon 


* time of his ſequeſtration, nine eight] 2 555 9 — ay 


« children, {ſeveral of which, his ſon; in 17224 Another of the 
4 the poet, were ſufferers alſo); but r 
F — ad © Quat, near Bridgnorth 
« yided for, 1 know not. He was diſ- ir Sogn, TO Re leid 
4 poſſeſt by the committee of Leiceſter, a fon, who was of the Revs 
« died in Oder 1652, and was a William Cleiveland; M. A. now rector 
222 * eas of All-ſints pariſh 


FVV 


from that tract of country in the Norch A ſiſter of thei 


Riding, which is ſtill called CI AV- Mr. William Hi of Hinckleyz from berſbäres vol- 
LAND, wherein they had formerly large whom are deſcended a reſpectabie fami- II. P. 318, 
n ly, do which, by marriage; is allied the 39. : 


Worceſterſhire, 1782, 8 Hiffory of 
. 2 J and in Nichols's. 4 bit ke a is == wg 
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» Baptized 1613, at Loughborough ®, where his father was then aſſiſtant 


' BY 


 CLEVELGN o. 


| Junezo, to the rector; but he was educated at Hinckley, under the 


1613. 


Rev. Richard Vynes, a man of genius and learning, who 


3 was afterwards as much diſtinguiſhed among the Preſbyterian 


Regiſter. 


RNegiſter of 


th year our poet was remoy 
rol of C 


the Cavaliers [BJ]. In his 
to Cambridge, and admit- 

Chriſt's college, Sept. 4, 1627, where he took the 
degree of B. A. in 1631. He was thence tranſplanted to 
the ſiſter foundation of St. John's 3 in the ſame univer- 
fity, of which he was elected fellow 


party as his ſcholar was amo 


arch 27s nes and 
N 22 to the degree of M. A. in 1635. Of this ſociety 


continued many years 


sa principal ornament, being one of 
the tutors, and hig e 5 his pupils; ſome of whom 


| afterwards attained to eminence o]. By the ſtatutes of that 


college, he ſhould have taken holy orders within ſix years 
after his being elected fellow: but he was admitted on the 
Law line (as the phraſe there is) November 2, 1640; and 


St. John's. afterwards” on that of 'Phyſic, January $15 16423; which 


torie reader there, | | | 
ſociety in compoſing their ſpeeches {[D}] and epiſtles to 


Z 
en, that Cleiveland owed © 


eexcuſed him from complying with this 


| igation; though 
it does not appear that he made either law or phyſic his 
profeſſion, for remaining at college, he became the rhe- 


d. was uſually employed by the 


* » « 


Ii Liogd, in his & Memoirs in the garrifon at Newark, collected 
« of Perſons who ſuffered for King their tutar's compoſitions into one vo- 


„ Charles I. 1668, fol. . 627. tells lume, which they intituled, © Clieve- 
© the heay- . landi Vindiciz, or Clicveland's ge- 


.* ing of his natural fancy, by choiceſt & nuine Poems, Orations, Epiſtles, &c. 


c elegancies in Greek and Latin, more © purged from the many falſe and ſpu- 
« elegantly Englithed, (an exerciſe he © rious ones, &c. Lond. 1677,” Svo. 
* improved much by,) to Mr, Vines, .Prefixing to it his life and parentalia, 

there ſchool-maſter.” ___. and adedication (figned with the initials 
Of this learned perſon, who was af. of their names, J. Le and S. B. 5) to 


In ſome terwards one of the aſſembly of divines, Francis Turner, D. D. then maſter of 


de res } A ng account St. John's college, but afterwards ſuc+ 
in the *© Hiftory of kley,” ſo often ceſſiyely biſhop of Rocheſter and Ely, 


© p- 141; and fee the article who'is believed to have been a pupil of 


neoufly 
+» is 2 Les YNES hereafter. ' 55 ; 
: lle one of theſe, John Lake, D. D. 


Cambridge, bad, * before he was com- 


< picte 13 years of age, been commit- 


3 tt ted there to the tuitĩon of the famous 


M. Cleveland, for whoſe memory he 
©... * always retained a great reverence ;”. 


7 4 7 


„„ 
Nichols: vicar of Leeds, and biſhop 


nder whoſe inſtructions he fo far 
profited, that he became ſucceflively 
of Man, Charles I. and his fon 


Cleiveland's alſo.—In St. John's: col- 


lege Cleivelandliyed © about nine years, ' 


„„the delight and ornament of that 


« ſociety.” To the ſervice he did it 


& the library oweth much of its learn- 
« jag, the chapel wuch of ity [pious 


.* decency, and the college much of 
t its renown.” Life by Bp. Lake, c. 


to his Poems, 1677, 8yo- _ 
Is] One of „ before 
he prince of 


Hiſtory of Briſtol, and Chicheſter. © He and his Wales, at St, John's college in Cam- 


Hiace, 1 6 friend Dr. 
4t0- p. 139. ©* of Pontefraft,” who | 
eee, ad bers ar 


AB n - 
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bridge : with which the king was ſo, 


well pleaſed; that aftee it was over, — 
1 66 nga, — Ne 


be ©Q 09 [>] OS. WO . Conga 
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fa 


: CLEVELAND. „ 
enlnent-perifhs 4 of which ſpecimens. may be ſeen in his 
e repute at that time, for the rity 
and terſeneſs of his Latin ſtyle. He alſo became ce 
for his oceaſional poems in Engliſh, and, at the break- 
ing out of the civil wars, is ſaid to have been the firſt cham- | 
pion that appeared in verſe for the royal cauſe ; which he | 
alſo ſupported by all his perſonal influence : particularly by 
exerting his intereſt in the town of Cambridge, to ae 
Oliver Cromwell (then an obſcure candidate, but : 
ſupported by the Puritan party) from being clefted one of Its Life by By. 
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counties, Cleiveland retired to the royal army, and with it it 
to the king's head quarters at Oxford, where he was much 
admired and careſſed for his ſatyrical poems on the oppoſites 1 
faction, eſpecially for his ſatire on the Scottiſh covenanters, if 
intituled, The Rebel Scot . In his abſence he was © | 
deprived of his feHowſhip, 13, 1644, by the wad ai Fes the 5 
Mancheſter, who, under the 1 an ordinance of Regifters of 

parliament, "for_re ng and reforming the univerſity of cob 8 
Cambridge, e Lows of colleges, _ 25 refuſed whick cr 


TH 
members. Cromwell's ſtronger us in this, as in every Lake, &c. 1 
other purſuit, prevailing, — is . to have 3 wo a | I ; 
great diſcernment, by predicting at fo early a period, the 5 { 
confequences that 125 after enſued to the tr of royalty fe]. 8 
The parliament ing all before them in the ea 't 
i 
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rect the er- 
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© Cleiveland was 


ſon at Newark, under Sir Richard 
has been commended for his ſkilful and upri 


CLEVELAND. 
to SY the I! league and covenant. - 


From Oxford 


appointed to be j ns Vile te in the garri- 


illis che governor, and 


this difficult office [o], where he alſo Akne gy his pen 


Sos his 


7677 
| . dy the expre 


An And other addreſſes to the 
N out the laſt « all the ro 
comma 


occaſionally, by returning 3 anſwers to — ſummons, 
riſon. 
rtreſſes, was at length, in Iu, 
of the king (then a priſoner in the 


Newark, after. holding 


adit. "ay Scots army), ſurrendered upon terms, which left Cleiveland 
in polleſion of his liberty ( H], but deſtitute of all means of 
ſupport, except what he derived from the hoſpitality and ge- 
2 nerolity af his brother: e Among whom he lived up 


| note [1]. 


Te) o His 8 the garri 
« on of Newark, where he ior te. 
os advocate, until the ſui 


* by an excellent temperature of doth, 
eee e N PR ix Sue 5 
advocate for tha 


ov king, and a fai 
« country.” Life by Bp. Lake, . 
prefixed to edit. 1677. 
The eee in h 
Poſſeſon an authentic copy of the com- 
mifſſfion, inked by Chana I, with bis. 
en bead) dated at * our Coure at 
3 
which Sir Richard Willis the governor, 


A particular for fixing Cleĩve- 

land fn the garfo, — 

been produced e wg 
e 

periodical publication of the oppoſite 

fix to party intituled, „ The Kingdames 

. oy 101. 


zes Collec- ** But to peak f. of our 
tion of Miſ- © Cleveland, . i of 
cellany < Cambridge, we heare that he is nor 


| 6 thoſe SER 


” ORober 12, 1645. by ; 


e and 

* naw wit han for adhering 1 the 
20 W 

From a collection of old pamphlets 

and journals during the great re- 

| ballion between 1639 and 1660, 
and ſorted by Mr. Carte, in Sir 
. 115 Hinde Cotton's Ubrary at 
„  Madingley, near Cambridge. 

kel On the occafion of this ſurren- 
der, a writer in the, “ Critical Review" 
has given us a remarkable ory, which 
is thus introduced : 

Mr. Granger fays, that Cleive- 
« land never was in holy orders; Lloyd 
e tells us, that he was fellow of St. 
« John's, and that he was turned out 
c of his fellowſhip. Be that as it will, 


between his famous ſatire againſt-the Scotch 


cc rendered him extremely obnoxious 
< to that nation, and he happened to 
© be taken ron by a party of their 


troops in the north, commanded by 


2 ace ing ky Ry vec 

diſcovered by the papers 
ee he had about him, the officers who 
- © took him, gave bim an aſſurance of 
«© the gallows; and Cleiveland received 


friend. the news with that magnanimity and 
4 pride, which is the concomitant of 


6c great ſelf-conſequence 3 for he con- 
4 ſoled himſelf with the thoughts of 


4 dying 4 martyr in the cauſe of bis 


% ſovereign, and having his name 

with peculiar 
4% encomiums.in the-annals. of loyalty- 
« 2 1 with ſome other 


o Leſley, who could nei- 


4 ed to each his proper fate, by hang- 
64 ing, whipping, or impriſoning 

„ jr came to be Cleiveland's turn, he 
66 Nn kinaſelf at * 


* * 


conduct in 


E Frgrz err 


2 
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„ CPE verand. 


and down ſome years, obſcure and unnoticed by the ruling 
| Party, till in November, 1655, he was ſeized at N 

as © 2 perſon of great abilities,” adverſe r e to 
= 8 


reigning government [I]; and being ſent to Yarmouth, 


, © and 30b. per annum by the faid Mr, 
| © Cooke. 


« Se Mr. Cleveland is a perſon of 
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. CLEVELAND. 
his (ar and ure his enlargement Ik]: in which 
de _— difai ered for the 83 ML ſet him 


at an dee Alanin to remember on the throne, the oppo- 
h 1 in his canvuſs for narlament.! as — 4 


"Ctriveland thence retired to London, where 
to have found a generous Mcenas “, Lo Loving 


ene te all perſons of his own pa became 


mentioned. member of a 
author of « No allo frequented [.J. Cleveland 


then lived in chambers at Gray's-inn (of which Butler is 
faid-to have been à member}, and, being ſeized with an epi- 
demie intermitting fever, died there on Thurſday morning, 


baer April 29, 1688. His friends paid the laſt honours to his re- 


mains by a d funeral? for his body was removed to 
Hunſdon-houſe, = thence carried for in Ret on Satur. 
az May r, to the pariſh. church of St. Michael Royal, on 

il, London Cu, followed by a numerous 5 8 


5 d of perſons eminent for their loyalty or learning: 


* © % wa: 6, a 


hr whom his funeral fermon was pr eached by Ele | = 
Dr. John Peatſon, afterwards "biſhop of Cheſter, author of 
the learned & Expoſition of the Creed x]. 

Jobim» 'Cleiveland has had the fate of thoſe poets, who, * paying ; 
ife o ices, have been at one - 
time too much praited, and at another too much neglect- 7 
<a” Both his ſubjects, and his manner of writing, made 10 
FFF but Fe 
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to hin | x) The church. of Sh. Eibe Se. 
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greater © | pP —_—_— ct 
pen) < any e hl En 2 
etition) < the only thi r1 0 remains of ſe · | 
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CLEVELAND. 
-difregarded- fince. For his manner, 
at claſs of writers, fo much admired in 


ee moment, e, a 
, which will intereſt 


Engliſh Poets. 01. But Cleiveland is now fank into obli- 
vion, while 1 s fame is univerſally diffuſed. Vet Mi- 
ton's works could, with difficulty, gain admiffior to the 

eſs, at the time when it was pouring forth: thoſe of Cleive- 
Jand in innumerable imprefions. n 


| Jand's works was in fe 1687 CJ. 


This is. nn the. irle-pags reprinted). This elf 
\ Fo] This is Zima beet whos tion, 1687, is made up of the-foillow- 


2 — Vine, en. 


Se kt. e ſhow how popular Cletvelans 


| 


CLEVELAND. 


Ack mot of the poems In It, va a 1 twice, any 1639 "166o, . : 


few of them being of Cleiveland's | ” 1677 
1 hich 1 1 85 1 9 be has 
n miſprinted 1677; but the writer 
was among his contemporaries, we ſhall of this note has nom before him tio 
* juſt enumerate the ſeveral edi- copies of this edition, containing ſome 
tions, which were n with more or vatiations, yet both een 1677) 
— his pizces, 1647026511653) "RON. du vc 


* CLUVERIUS ( Parr i), a lehne geographer, v was 


hore of an ancient and noble family at Dantzic,'in 1380. 
e was educated dec father with a great deal of care, and 
ſent to Leyden to ſtudy the civil law. But Cluyer had no 
inclination at all for Jaw; his genius led him early to the 
love of geography; and therefore Joſeph Scaliger is ſaid to 
have adviſed him to make that his particular ſtudy, and not 
to do violence to his inclinations any longer. his advice 
-was followed ; upon which Cluver preſently ſet out for the 
Low Countries, .in order to take a careful kurvey of them: 

but paſſing through Brabant, for the ſake of paying a viſit to 
Juſtus Lipfius, he had the misfortune to be robbed, which 
obliged: him to return immediately. to Leyden. Meanwhile 
his father was grown quite angry at him for deſerting the 


_ Nudy of the law, and refuſed to furniſh him with money; 


which drove. him to bear arms, as he afterwards did two 


Fears in Hungary and Bohemia. It happened at that time, 


| that the baron of Popel, who was his friend, was arreſted 

by an order from the emperor; and thinking himſelf ex- 
' tremely ill uſed, he drew up a'kind of manife feſto by way of 

. apology, which he fent to Cluver to tranſlate 1005 Latin. 


This fuver did for him, and caufed it to be e at Ley- - 


den; which fo diſpleaſed the emperor, that he complained 


b his ambaſſador to the Sos Wan and had Cluver arrefted. 
Cluver however was ſoon ſet at liberty: upon which he re- 


turned to his geographical ſtudies ; and that nothing might 
be wanting to — him in them, be travelled through ſe- 
veral countries: through England, France, Germany, and 
= He was alſo a prodigious linguiſt, being able to talk 

4 caſe and fluency, as we are told,” no leſs than ten lan- 

He died at Leyden 1623, only 43 years old, 

" Cluver publiſhed ia his life-time, De tribus Rheni alveis. 
4 Germania 2 Sicilia antiqua. Italia antiqua:“ and 
Vorſtius publiſhe after his death another work, intituled, 
Introductio in univerſam Geographiam tam veterem quam 
* novam, &c.” But, as Cellarius obſerved, there is not that 


and exactneſs ſhewn in this laſt work, as in his former; 


cheat in bis © Italia Antiqua,” and * Sicilia Antiqua.” 
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cox (Ewan) D. D. and chaplain in ordinary to Anecdotes 


Gotcoe If was earl in life chaplain to Bp Gibſon, to of Bowyer, 
< . prefer- I Nichols. 


whoſe patronage 
ments; viz. the united rectories of St. Auſtin and St. Faith 
in in London, with that of Acton in Middleſex, a prebend in 
St. Paul's, another at Lincoln, ele of Lon- 
| don, in which laſt he ſucceeded Dr. Tyrwhit in July 

is earlieft publication 8 A Letter from a 
„ his Pariſhioner, upon his ing a Meeting-houſe,” 8vo. 
4% A ſhort Character of Mrs. 1 


4 ther of Mrs. Cobden, is printed in his works. Seven 


of his Sermons. are enumerated in Letſome's prin ang 


. « Affiſtant; and A Charge to the Clergy of 
* April 22, 1746, with a ſhort Character of Dr. "6 
was ee in 1747. His celebrated ſermon, be- 


- fore the at St. James's, Dec. 11, 1748 was intituled, 
25 A Perſuaſive to Chalty,” In an 1176, Ys incl 


tor obſerves, © that it having given occaſion to ſome unjuſt 


FF In 1548 
100 of Poems on veral Occa- 


= 3 for the benefit of his curate's widow ; i 


tains 28 diſcourſes preached on various occaſions between | 


the years 1720 and 1754 A] ; inſcribed to the 
of Ain, e Auſtin and St. 


| Widow of the late 
Rev. Mr. Jeſſop of Temsford in Bedfordſhire, and Mo- 


CORDEN. 


Faith, for for whoſe fervice they were htc compoſed, « bs 
gage and infrmities,”” he Ars them; it have even almoſt 
* Gifabted me from inſtructin you in the pulpit (after fifty 
« Preach w — of that duty) it is my deſire; to 
* to you ſomewhat longer from the Lal than that tk 
ings you have formerly heard, may 
— memories, and copied out e x oY 
« in hopes, the intereſting relation we bent to each other, 


8 will engage you do read them with. candour, and conſider 


= them with aktontion. can truly affirm, that I have given 

< you a> othar-teftions hon n wiſhed 
and endeavoured to follow. The ſecond part of the vo- 
r e WP (with additions) of the poems already 
| and contains & An Eſſay facred.to the Memory vf 
* Anne, for her Boun to'the 125 wich At 
< tending to promote Religion; inſeri to Sir John 
= Barnard in token of Reſpolt for hs Imp tegrity in a cor- 

rupted age.” This effay, the author ſays, s is. of a mif- 

ellaneous nature, A CINE 

<. proſe, anc contains forne ant notions con- 
< cerning the of eccleſiaſtical A The 
Immedinee cauſe of it was the author's being diſappointed of 
of St. Paul's, n r preten- 


A. 

Sonn but duty, duty, juſtice, and reaſon, eee eee ths of. 
——— comemence” of that preferment, as he had moſt 
of F ee nr dn ee ot" N 


et from 


ie be « 
| . lab tis — 


lf 1 57 FFT % Samy cc... 


con DEW 
s thing in 4 cathedral : ere 
, # have 8 ſpice of ambition.” In 1762 Dr. Cobden loft 
wiſe "whom bo deren ike more than two years, dying 
6˙EIñ;dd,, 


COCKBURN (Eormnwok ths aughte 
Dvd, T 7.7 2 gentleman, and fea cor | 
167 : "She IF To wor, — 

a 
her childhood: and in hes prey bees 


169, he drooghe 
ores af and in 1701 2 third trage 


2 4- 

+077, ano wk the —— 
England, to make ker a vifit and a preſent of books. It is 
bad yes, when very young, an. imimacy with vera com- 
— 

— Rome, in wich — Hier nn 
years. „FF 
. weary of that communion, 
which is ſuppoſed to have left in about 2707. In r708, 
the was married to Mr. Cockburn, for of Dr. Cockburn, 
= ener and ̃ IS and after her 
marriage entirely diverted from her fhudies for many 

by attending upon the duties of a wiſe and a mother. — 
rr 


* 


•P̃PP Pf 
ler remarks upon ſome writers in the controverſy con - 
cerning the foundation of moral duty were begun in 173903 | 

8. 
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and finiſhed the r: followin I hey continued in 


All 7743, when they were publiſhed in“ The Works of the 
8 . and « inſcribed with the utmoſt deference. to 


Alexander e e e his moral character.“ 
Y 


Dr. Rutherford's . E 
e Virtue,” which was publiſhed in 174% ſoon engaged her 
attention, and appeared to her ſo very exceptionable, that 


the Nature and Obligations of 


ſhe. reſolved: to attempt a confutation of it. This ſhe drew 
up wich great perſpicuity, ſpirit, and elegance, and tranſmit- 


ted her MS. to Mr. Warburton, who publiſhed it with a 


preface of his own, 1747. She died in 1740, in ber 71 


Fear, and was interred at Long Horſley near her huſband, 


Dat 


. in Controverſy:“ firſt publiſhed in 
11707, with a preface by bi 
22. © A Defence of Mr. Locke's Eſ- . 


who died a year before her: they had this ſhort ſentence on 
their tomb, Let their works 155 them in the gates. Prov. 
XXX. 31.“ She was indee 


| a moſt uncommon lady ; no 
leſs celebrated for her beauty in her 
her genius and accompliſhments... She was ſmall of ſtature, 


| a remarkable livelineſs in her yes and delicacy of 


complexion, which continued to her de 


% 


tending to the peculiar circumſtances in which they were 


produced: her early youth, for inſtance, when ſhe wrote 


ſome ; her very advanced age, and ill ſtate of health, when 


ſhe drew up others; the uneaſy ſituation of her fortune during 
the whole courſe of her life ; and an interval of near 20 years 
in the vigour of it, ſpent in the cares of a family, without 


the leaſt leiſure for reading or contemplation : after which, 


with a mind fo long diverted and encumbered, reſuming her 


ſtudies, ſhe inſtantly recovered its entire powers; and in the 
hours of relaxation from her domeſtic employments, purſued 


to their utmoſt limits ſome of the deepeſt inquiries, of which 


the human underſtanding is capable. The reader will eaſily 


conceive, that we have not enlarged too much upon this lady's 
merit, by only running over the titles of her works [A]. T 


Iss Contents of the firſt volume. in 1702-3. A Letter to Dr. Holdf- 


« worth, concerning the Reſurrection 
„ of the fame Body;“ in 172604. 
A Vindication of Mr. Locke's Chriſ- 
66 tian -Principle:, from the injurious 
% Imwoutations of Dr. Holdſu 2 
a : * or 3 FE 


1. * A Diſcourſe concerning a Guide 
Burnet, . 

=_ +442 +> ER - or n - 
# Lay on the human Underſtanding 


« 


% 4 * 
| Bf 


ounger years, than for . 


| The collection 
of her works, lately exhibited to the world in two volumes, 
vo, is ſo inconteſtible a proof of the ſuperiority of her ge- 
nius, as in a manner ſuperſedes all that can be ſaid of it. 
But her abilities as a writer, and the merit of her perform- 
ances, will not have full juſtice done them, without duly at- 


Holdſ worth: | 


COCKBURN. 
now firſt publiſhed,—;, . Remarks on 


tc ſome Writers in the Controverſy 
« concerning the Foundation of moral 
&« Obligation, with ſome Thoughts con- 


«, cerning neceſſary Exiſteyce; the Re- 
% ality-and Infinity of Space; the Ex- 
„ tenſion and Place of Spirits; and on 
5 Dr. Watts s Notion of Subſtance; 


Contents of the ſecond volume. 
1. % Remarks on Dr. Rutherford's 


« Eſſay on the Nature and Obligations 


« of Virtue” in 17472. Miſcel- —4. 


laneous pieces, now firſt printed. A 


% Letter of Advice to her Son.—-Sun- 
« day's Journal,-On the Uſefulneſs 
44 f Schools and Univerſities. On 


« the Credibility of the hiſtorical Parts 


* 


- 


c of. Scripture, On moral Virtue. 
„ Notes on Chriſtianity as old as the 


6 Creation. On the Infallibility of 


the Church of Rome.—Anſwer to a 
veſtion concerning the Juriſdiion 


66 
«© of the Magiſtrate over the Life of the 


© Subjet.—Remarks on Mr. Seed's 


© Sermon on moral Virtue.—Remarks 


« upon an Inquiry into the Origin of 


6% human Appetites and Affections. 
—3, Letters between Mrs. Cock- 


© burn and ſeveral of her Friends,” 
Letters between Dr. Sharp, 


66 Archdeacon of Northumberland, and 
« Mrs, Cockburn, concerning the 
« Foundation of moral Virtue.” . 
« Fatal Friendſhip, a Tragedy. 6. 
Poems on ſeveral Occaſions.” _ 


479. 


_ CODRING TON (CurrsToPHER), a brave ſoldier and See his fune. | 
admirable ſcholar, was born at Barbados in 1668, and 8 
part of his education in that iſland. He afterwards came W. Cordon, 
over to England, and was admitted a gentleman-commoner M. A. rector 
of Chriſt church in Oxford, 168 5; where having taken eee >; 
degree in arts, he was elected a probationer fellow of All Barbados, 
Souls college in 1689. He became perfect, it is. ſaid; not printed at 
only in logic, hiſtory, and the ancient and modern languages, London in 
but likewiſe in poetry, phyſic, and divinity. "Thus qualified, 
he went into the army, but without quitting his fellowſhip ; 
'and being a well-bred and accompliſhed gentleman, as well 
as 2 ſcholar, he foon recommended himſelf to the favour of 
king William. He was made captain in the firſt regiment 
of foot guards, and ſeems to have been inſtrumental in driv- : | 
ing the French out of the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, which | 
: they had ſeized at the breaking out of the war between 
France and England: but it is more certain, that he was at | 
the ſiege of Namur in 1695. Upon the concluſion of tze 
peace of Ryſwick, he was made captain-general and gover= _ 4 
nor in chief of the Leeward Caribbee iſlands, in which office 
| he met with ſome trouble : for in 1701, ſeveral articles were 
| exhibited againſt him to the houſe of commons in England, 
J 


1710s 


but he was honourably acquitted from all imputations. In ; 
1703, he was at the attack upon Guadaloupe, belonging to | Þ 
the French, in which he ſhewed great bravery, though that ö 
enterprize happened to be unſucceſsful. Some time after, 1 


: he reſigned his government of the Leeward iſlands, and led | | ' 

. : ſtudious and retired — F of Kot +: e: 8 pO 
e chiefly applied himſelf to church-hiftory and metaphyſics; . - 1 

r clogit tell us, at if be creed in any bee... 


+ , De 
* * n 
— 

— 


„ 


= -c 2 DRI NGT ON. 
; « wis in metaphyſical” learning, of Which he Was perhaps 
| Gordon, & the greateſt on er in the world.” He died in Barbados 
8 April 1 1701, and was buried there the day following; but 
his body was: afterwards brought over ee England, and in- 
erred, June 19, 1716, in All Souls chape] SR Two 
8 in orations to his mamor / were ſpaken TT two. fel- 
Jows of that college; one by Digby i tos ; the-uni« 
verſity. orator at his, — 4 other che next di * 
= ve Youre ©* Edward - Young, LL. B. at the laying the foundation 
vr. of his library. Over his grave a black marble ſtone us Kron 
. after laid, with no Sag inſcrjprion on it but, CopxincTos, 
By his "laſt will, he bequeathed his two plantations in Bar- 
bados, and part of N N 0 Barbuda, Ne pF 8. for 
ropagating the in foreign parts; and left a noble le- 
3 55 = All the poſe in fo = ich be had been fellow, 
* Bis legacy conſiſted” of his books, Which were valued at 
1 oo0l. — 10,0001. to be laid out; 60001. in- building a 
9 Hora and 4000 l. in furniſhing it with books, + He was the 
-_ -—-,, thor of forge: poems in the Muſee Anglicanæ, printed 
„ 41 London in 1741; and of a copy of verſes inſeribed to 
75 ſe > om Garth upon his “ Diſpenſary.” We will tran- 
. _eribe ſome of the firſt lines, as 4 pe emen of in wen 
Wa + | 
| Aſt me not friend, what Lapprove or blames | 
Perhaps I know not why I like or: papal 
I can be pleas'd, and I dare on I am. . 
| I read ther over with-a lover's: 15 £6 
- © Thou haſt no faults, or I no fa . 6 
Tbou art all beauty, or all blindneſs I. wie en 
Oritics and aged beaux of fancy chaſte, | . 
Who ne er had fire, or eſſe whoſe fire W 
Mult judge by rules, what they watit force 125 . i 
I would a poet, like a miſtrefs, try, ; 3 | 
| Not by her hair, her hand, ker noſe, her. eyes. 
15 But by ſome nameleſs power to give me joy. 125 ee 
| The nymph has Grafton's, Cecil Churchill. charms | 
I with reſiſtleſs fires my ſoul ſhe watms, --—-, 
With balm upon ber lips, and een ame, 
4 3 is thy genius, and ſuch art is chine, 9 
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Camden, William ib. oy lone, Balthazar 194 
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Cato, Marcus A 208 
Catrou, Francis att 
Catullus, Caius Valerius 212 
Catz, James 214 
— Demetrius go 128 Cave, Willianf J 215 
Antiochud 129 — Ed Ward 216 
Canterus, William ib. Cavendiſh, Thomas 222 
Canton, John 131 — Sir William 223 
Capellus, Lewis 21375 —— William, duke 
Capperonier, Claude 138 of Newcaſtle 225 
Caracci, _ . 239 — 1 10 227 
—— Aagu | ib. Willam, 3 
— Hanni 5 | $1 8 b. duke of Devonſhire ib. 
Caraccioli, John 142 Cauſſin, Nicholas 231 
Cardan, ſerom 143 ee William 233 
Carew, * 146 Caylus, W de 235 
— Thomas 147 5 2 230 
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arey, Harry 1 1 l td. 9 90 0 * 
2, Si 4 8 Chriſtopher 239 
lint, Benvenuto 240 
Celſus, Aurelius e 
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Oenſorinus ib. 
Centlivre, Suſanngh 2245 


Cerda, eee 45 


s © Cervantes, (ſee Saavedra). 
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249 
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Charke, Charlotte 5 5 ib. 
Charles XII. of Sweden 277 
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Charpentier, Francis ib. 
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Chatterton, Thomas 289 
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Chazelles, John Matthew 297 
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Cheyne, George 304 
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Chichley, Henry | 308 


Chifflet, John James 311 


Chillingworth, William ib. 
Chiſhull, Edmund 323 
Chriſtina, Queen 324 
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Chudleigh, lady Mary 338 
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Churchill, John, duke of 
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Charles 345 
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